J FL ii' A'iijpijMK (i b i:;) ; * A li f.KM;, i 1 ^ m1 M;..|i1 ii-Mji ap.ii^ M i ,| 

M :;m;i!L-!:; ^ bun^h^ a qi^ jf;; r nih p.i ..MJ t iv-^^ 



jjjir^l i.,' I hi. - ij. it . \ ; 1 ^ ^ ' 1 J^.^, 1 ph y ^ 'I iU-. ^> ^nb J iK: li Vv Icj 1 1 

1> rn ^A^,. (i -0 i»p 1 1 -it", i -M; t)r t.a^. Ki \: rra : ij i. on ii.'i^t^ or, al u ^-luoat iund 1 
cli.iriq^' . h 1)! t;,= * (2) ::ljmiiPiP.' ncnibia.i^ s] ..nf|u;j.y \ rit o /dUiiiM/ij 

'in. P -t'n tu "i 'lu t WT] partr;. ihf; lli;:]^; par: t cituji th-Qo U ^ 

ni^rt ^iOi In lou ii# arni qpri.M.:rii wnrlc ; Lojatinq tr:> pvalu^ticij^ ot 

lu^Ja *:ir:^iui 1 ic-Ioiin ^ tottru The sKtcoT\d ub chiton c^i^^p !^tn'"li<]f5 ti^an 
•t a::;^*Ji: ; t.alu^ 'a '^i^nial i.uLoi:(n ijLlQLtii in 57 d*i\rQi.op in q -tgiJ^lttian and 2t:^ 
^1 ijv i^lQptj-^l i-^ite-^^ '''h^^ arm o^a t icii i contain do. ta Q^t^uctad £roiii tta^ 
studi-:ji;^ Tvhoiu: cnn:ji::^t mainly of dir* t:t quot^^n ch^^^^n tor 
i>^U-'Vc:4iic-;^ U) (}Uor;tlofin ol' upproprldtn rat iQric:il(> h f o ^^lu-ca ^^ioaa 1 
r^itirjLm^ ia^:a 1 .^copo .nni praCv^n^ of. rrifortrt, ami ij^aJ a | ot it nouae: 
T^j iu:- ^l-U-.-^ Li <-.iK in tii^- II l.-^L-aLui r lie iv -U^ly id^n^Ui^i-^u h:i..x 

i tioc iloq;^ ("a 1 ^i.*^w:> irici lintG th^i ^^tudit^o in tf^e caseljook vhdch 
t -ipr^':-.«nt ^tti^:^ Piris -ach o r irMita t inru rlm^ cat ^^qcpri «k ar*^ 

M -vn :u^ir ' ' y nnd n-n j-^^v^l u^i ona ry; :*:ru^'t m al -f: un^^^t ioWi ; ^yat^-^w 

•iu«t .ai: iu^'^ivJ ^iii 1 Utopian p^jian ivr-j, A.n au. thor ix^ilr x *ar\ti 
'ail) pv-,:t iipiii^ .u>' iaicl U(U?cL (An ^ acr/Dli) 



* Pqcu fiont::^ acqi^ir^d by 2RIC Incliid^- many i np^^rnial ii iipuhLisli^-d t 

* si.^^r^Li^-lxzi not avuxldble f:isjM othor pourCBB^ £ IllC qaK^c ev^L.:y ^.ffcirt 

* ijfr^i'pL od «c^bllity ciire ott^L ^DCount^Wfoa diiQ t hi 4? ^i:gec:ti> tri<^ quality * 

* ojr aiJic^;or iclio anJ hardcopy r 0^1:0 duu tj^un IR^c iii*^k*i 4; r>iV,:^ilal>lte 

* vi^a tb ERI:c Document B^pr^duc tion Ser\rico (fi-BRS)*, SDF ^ not * 

* spofi ^tt^i^ for nhe qaailtj? of th^j original dK^cuuien^' Beprodnct^io * 

* i^iJpplt^3 by EDFS are the b^mt tha^ can be luad^ froa th^ otLglnal, * 
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'ttiis io a cDinpreli€asive anno tat ec4 bibliography on educational refonri, It 
includes r^raranccs to both the theory and practice of reforTTi in, de^elope d 
and dav^elojlng ":oiiatrieo ^ The ^'.tgnis are ni^ganla ed by geograjjalc region 
and cuuntrj and a^r^ croge reffeirfac??cl by author. It is a cDmpgLnlori volonie 
to IrofesGoP PaxiLaton's arialysij of ''Coiifiiatln^j 'rheories of Social and 
Mutational (J^ange-' (torld Barikj 157S)* Theae iroluinea art p^rt of a 
project on Edupatdonal Raform anci EcQnoinic De^eicpmerit (RPO 319) coordiriated 
^ by Jo ha Sirnn;.ono* 

t> 
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iialland 0, fmlmion (Consultant^ Universitjr of Rittabi^gh ) 
Xevelopmen't Economics DepartrtieTi"t 
Jppulatlon k \imm Jles^urcQS vision 
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I^JTI^OI:)U(:r^ro^J i 

PurposG and gbJectlvKK 1 

ProcodufGs: gaurcos and Data 3 

Organic Jtion and Use ^i- 

PART A: THEOREriCAL. METHO DOLOGrCi\L, AJJD Sa 
GENERAL WCvyS PJ'LNm-K' TO nVAlJJAT'O M or 
RDlJCATlOmL REFOR"vI rFFORTS 

L 1 UOTheoretical 

L2 OOyiethodolOfMc al 2? 

UOOGeneral 1^6 

PART 13: CASE STXjDIiS ASSESSING EDUCATTOMAl 53 
REFORM "CAUSES." PROCESSES AND QUrcOIvIES 

ZOOOin Deveiopi ng Countries Sli. 

ZlOOAMca ^ 

Algeria ok 

Angola ^9 

Botswana 70 

Burundi 72 

Cameroon 73 
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Ethiopia 75 

76 
77 
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G nana 
G ulnea 

1^0 ry^ Coast 78 

Ken /a 79 

Malagas/ 83 

^/lorocco 81i 

Nigeria 87 

R^vatida ^ ?0 



Si.-; ncuj c,i I 



3^ 
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i ci nzci n i d 
Tu nisia 
Uganda 
Upper Volta 



nibia 



Indonesia 
Iran 
Jordan 



98 
9? 



lOli 



fU? ,'ha ni st an 1 Q'| 



B L4 in a 

China "''^^ 



India 128 

136 

U7 



FCorea (South) 
Laas 

Papua New Guinea -^^ 
Philippines ^^i7 
Samoa (U. 3. aad British) 

Satidi Arabia 1^0 
Singapore 131 



1S2 
160 



Sri Lanka 
Taiw-an 
Thailand 
Turkey 
Viet I^aiTi 

23 OOLatin America aad the Caribbean ^^h 
Argertina ^ 7? 

Bolivia n? 
Bfa2ll 
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180 
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Cubei 




El Kalvador 


20) 


Ho ndu ra b 


701 

^ Wy 


Jamaica 
M^K ico 






2U 




.333 
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250 
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P p 1 fj i n ni 


26 T 




a6s 


R 11 1 fT ^ p is 
M U 1^ 


aSc 


Qch-O slo va kia 




L^Jef 111 HOI is 


aBj 


Finland 


25h 


Franc© 


SBS 


Uje rma ny ^**^es u j 






lOii 








307 


L ichte nstein 


310 


ISTp th prlft n ri s 


311 


Kforvva 


317 


p oland 




Portugal 




Romania 


326 
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PurtKjHe and (.i!.5]<;M.:Li,vor; 



in/ stud/, "Conf Uc!tincj rhcioric:] of aocjlal and ]-:ducationa 1 Chanqe: 
A T^/pological Roviow*' (World Bank, 1, ^J7b). Where the "Confl Ictlnfj 

t.l j.;oruticvil litoratur'j Uialai^ks "wliy^ luI'.! how educaiiuruil rof orni ucciu, 
U 0 "Casobook" providi-s lllustratioaH oi nhaoreticai and ideolog ical 
bU3 In over 400 avaluati%'e Ccise-Btud v reports of reforrriy around the 

The two works are crosfs-reforeiiced in the following niariner. In tho 
"Gonflicting Theories paper, some distinct "thGore tical*' or 
"icIeDlogicar^ views of social reality atid educationai--change processes 
-^re presented. From die ^^equilibrium " paradignrii materU^ls representinii 
die (1) evolutionary and neo-^e volutioriar/, (2) structura L-fu nctionaU 
and (3) systems aaalysin "windows on reality" are praseatad- From 
the ^•conflict*^ paradignu the (1) Mar:<ist and neo--Marxist, (2) the 
cultural and social movement, and (3) the anarchistic and Utopian 



cDded list of the case stiuiieH in the casebook representing the aotions arid 
biaf^ of each ''theoretical^' orientation, This list is also included as 
Appendix I in the casebook. 

As the reader will note, I have, where possible, in the casebook 
introduced each reform report with an indication as to where it> would fit 
in Figure One of the paper. This matrix specifies relations between 

^Also putalisheri as an occasional paper by the Univ^ersitv^ Canter for 
rnternational Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 1 975, 



iiat jonal educntloiial reforms. The vvorlc ii] a 



compfinion pioco to 



perspectives are exarninad. There 
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:l,ini[W] <ih.ira'l'!ri::tl.cH Uj h-lp l(lrHil;[[y .iiicl iuilnqi .n 7,^} h aV llv ^ 
UiocjrMticu [-^(.•tini-vn lur.' or in rit rithjiuv. 

Tha ccn-.^book, inaddirion, han fM^varal. aiiru; i luit. are 1 nciu nr;iiv:iont 
ot iho [japor, 0 nu i^j to pro^idn for thu first liuu^ n cornpllo tlun of tlin 
li!:f;rdtiira on cHiucationa i-^cha ngo onorts at the rioUcina- n/riLom h-vol. 
(;;Qmparai]vM Htud/ of thtnie -p-caU'-d ii^iiionol raforifin h ii-j laqged in 
parr far lark o 1' a carnprofunud, vrp unal/ti-il iiivnnLary. auch ai.^ for 
tlv;' lirnL tirrin pro!Haiijj(J hpro. Innovalioti j or Igw-knw-; c-jiancit! clfort:!^, hav^^, 

th-or/ porsp*,!Ct;ivni;.^and all tao often rathar narravvly and pk cl u:^l ve 1^^ con- 
rcfrnad with effiaicmci/ and technological rntionalipp it i:^ liDpGd that 
!hL:j v/ork on spstem-^wide or luuionoi reforms, i.n, ^ colu catio nal chatiqe 
whcra^ n^jti^aia ideoNjp^^ puw^-r\ ynajp aonrlicr, arid paLitical ccodomp, 
at oi, arc5 more obviou^p influantiai, aad more difficult to Ignore In 
a;pjeGGing rGtorin cauL^ea, processes, and outcornGS ^-wlLl Etiiaiulata 
inquiry using conflict theory. 

Tho cdi^ebook al^jo Heeks to supplGmont the ijibHograp niC4l work 
accompanying each national study in the World Bank Eoiicatloria 1 Reforni 
Project, This third obiectiv^e. however, has not bBmn systematical!/ 
pursued, and there vBry wgU may be some duplicatlQn of items, large 
gaps, and/or contradictory assaK ^merits of reform motives and accom- 
pliahments. la this case, the reader is encouraged tc returiato Figure 
One and "type" the World Bank author for theoretical/ldeologlcal bias. 
It is fairly safe to predict that the World Bank authors will he no less 
resistant than are the authorf^ of the materials cited in acknow ledging 
their value bias, in "coming clean" as to the ideologicai filterjthrough 
which thay sift and focus their data to support their particular vie^^s 
of social reality, of reform ^'causes and affecLS. " 



A 

l-rui'ndui-oi:;: SDurcnu ijiid D.W.d 

1.1) LhlH wurk, ill thu papur, loIlowitHj lnlur:rh.iLi.(>n ijyiUom::^ unci 

Mcrial publications wt^rG sedrciu^d to idoniHy reU^^uaiiL dat.j: (1) ERIC Tho 
Eciutiational Kesourcos rnforrnation CanLerK a/^tem; (2) CIJE - Tlic3 Current 
ladex of Journals in Education (pGriodicoIa) D/otam; (3) lUE - Rascdrches in 
Education (micra^film) ; (^1) The Social Science File of the Int^titute of 
Gcientific Information; (5) Intern^itional Political Scit^nce Abstracts; (6) 
the Educutional Index; (7) Dissertation Abstractsj; (B) Rand Abstracts; 
(9) the resources of the Hillman Libmr/ at the Univer!:^lt/ of Pittsburglu 
I hny^ nxp-^^-nnly avoirleH the incliifu^sn of (it^vnru-ninnt-^^ollry n-dt orird:: urMl 
plans for educational rcfornn Although thii^ vast literature mny^ be of value 
for the analy^sis of govemrnental priority, posturing and rhetoric^ It con^ 
si^tonti/ avoids analysis of objective conditions, canstraints on change, 
and the qucGtionc concerning value blaa addreasod in thio work. 

The data extracted from the studies identified ond selected as reform 
assessments in large part consists of direct quotes chosen fon tbeir rele- 
vance to the four catt3qories of reform assumptions used in the mentioned 
Figure One. That is* where possible, I have let the authors speak directly 
to these questions: (1) What are the prracoaditions for educatlDriai change? 
(2) What are the appropriate rationales for educational reform? (3) What should 
be the scQpa and process of reform? and (4) What major outcomes should 
reforms seek? In answering these and related queries, I argue that authors 
and reformers can be more or less identified with a particular paradigmatic 
orientation and theoretical bias re. why and how national educational reforas 
take place^-or should take place. These are the major organizational 
categories of the typology of theories in Figure One, 

In this I have presented my choices as to which theoretical categories 
are present in the reform literature, as well as the dafining characteristics 
of each "theoreticar' orientation* And as I am clearl'/ biased toward the 
group conflict "theory" as being best able to explain riost educational- 
reforni plieoomenaj relations, and outcomes, my interpretations may well 
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'1 

in somn i.ii im.:* : ;.; 

Im lass convlvvu:! ncf dud UHcf ul/tlian an rilturna l:ivo t;onrcinuall;i.i!.iorh TI^h.j 
f.luo^i th(j gf :^chularHhi[:) unlohl with new tincl OMuU)li:jiKj(,l viims 

and 6xpianai:tD'!5a of nocial reCHP/^comond^ liie yrowlng 

, Qccopnance ^nd inQreased viyor of c:on flict theory will goo the develop-- 
mont of mofQ powerful and useful exp lanatlons of not only the limits of 
ediicotioruil reform* but of alternative strategiG:^ for altorGd social and 
educational relacions a?^ well. 

Organization and Use 

Whern :JjP. paper i:-: ^/t' la ni?:nr! bv th-iraciinin rirui ■b-y'n/, Mii:-; wMfK 
migge-^ls no such obviou'^ solution. As the data presented is drawn froni 
ndtionaL case atudle^, the logical choice wa^s to use t/pe:^ of nationals- 
reform coritexU ^-f. 0. , inateridls on reforms in various types of revolu- 
tionary and non-r^^'./olutionary netlinqrf, and thn like: or to airnpl/ sort 
out the items by goographlcal area and use a gross division between 
"developed'^ and ''developing"countries. In the end, I chose the latter 
option for thi l^lrly obvious reasons that (1) a geographical sorting 
would facilirata using materials about educational rGforrns in each 
national setting during both revolutionary and non^revolutionary periods 
and (2) those who are most likel'/ to read the casebook and applv the 
ideas and informatjon it presents will most likcBly be professionals accustomed 
to the organisational terminology used- 

As all cornpU^tions must be more or less selective, it may well be 
that I have missed reform materials that serve well to illustrate bias 
in reform aasesament. And in so doing I may have left out a developing 
nation or two. Although the omission of such materials might limit the 
scope and cornpr^hensiveness of the casebook. It does not necessariiy 
detract frorn its basic illustrative purpose. 

As an aid to the reader, I have included both author and subject 
indices. In thx$., another of my biases surfaces. If a work is worth 
doing, it should pmsent what information it contains in the most assessible 
manner possible. This I have atteriipted to do, 
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'fl-n prnf )a CiUiun (jf thi:; (Jd ;;{■;; i./acjk lids provt'cj to \jr <\ provocitivr- 
an<.i Into UocLiia sUmuhiUnij uiidiKhuki luj. The rUloinpi: Lo a ncomiJa 
and nyntnrndtlzG a larqe l)oci/ of Ui:cra!;uro on nntioncil reform oi'forLy hui.: 
bean informative □ nd Batisiying tn the degvae to which sonio useful and 
^uqgcrilive patterns^ havo bofan dellnGcUetJ. Yet, the paper and the case- 
book are no inore tiian e:%ploratory cifforta to help ua better understond 
how oLir particular views of Kocial reality and prQaicriptions for social 
and educational raform can be understood In terrns of our valueB, our 
idooloyical bias. aruJ our niember:^^hip in Bocial, 'Ethnic, and political 
■]f^:)\]p\. \A!^-h Mds -ri! r"'^-.,pow!or|ijn^ wrr \vU.b h^}^^v[■( lly^ | ^ ^ b^M;':'^r m1;](,' 
lo underrstarid onci evoluate attempts by a variety of orq-^':ni5!ation5, 
IntereBt .jroups, and individuals to aitnr the oduCg:t;iona 1 nKperiencOB 
and, indirectly, the life chances of those who are the reciplonta of 
'f:?iorni afioriH. 

I v^oiild like to thank Carol Jones and Gwen Howse for typing the 
manuscript, and Mohini Wagle for her help in making the subject index. 
Ellen Morales provldGd assistance in making copies, and John SlmrTions 
contributed nurrierous suggestions that helped to ihape and move the work. 
In ail maters of selection, categorization, substantive InterpretatiOQ, and 
theoretical typing, I alone am responsible. 

June 25, I 976 p. 
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TlIKOHUr ICAL j METiiODOLOGXO AJ, 
AJID GEfffiRiL WOIiKS 
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l^Ql Alschuler, A. ''Towards a Self -Renewing School ^f^a¥}/' loiimjijf 
Ap9 llM J_eha vl ora i Scxe nqe, VoL 8, Mo. S (ScifPternh-^sr 157 2), 
pp. 577-600. 

The author presents an llluatrativ/e eKample of t\m sy-stenis perspective 
on educational reform* He argues that 

• . * three factors [are] riecesaar^ for sustained chang^; 
(a) a high level of s/stem readiness prior to any 
organizational developmer.t ef for^i (ij) a c Jiiibln od 
effort of organiEational development and p sy^chplDglcal 
education, and (c) the continuous leaders hip of ke^ 
individuals within the Drganization before^ duritui_, and 
after the participation of outside change 3 gents * 

He concludes thac 

The successful practice of organlaationa I d ev^^^lo Pm%^rit 
depends also on ps/choJoglca 1 educatipn. The roley,- 
rules, role relationships, procedurGS, jnd norrris Qf 
s/stems have a meta-indl^/idual parman^nc/. They 
tend to continue regardless of who occupies the role ^r %vhc^ 
plmyn by the rules. Though these stable s ysterrs properties 
can be legitimately^ abstracted in tho ught and spoken ^bout 
36 if they are tangible. In fact th^^ liave reailt/ only^ so 
long as the^ are given life by the role occupcs^nt^, the m b- 
foUower, and so on. In short, theapprcach to organ i^a tiuruU 
rievebpment is always thrcugh Individuals . ciarlfv^lng? or 
changing the goals individuals share, improving tb.o stable 
patterns of communication among role IrxhabitantSj altering 
their shared expactatlons, hel plntg the i^adar to le^d -dif^^ 
ferentiy, improving theefaclenc^ of prpblein Soiviiig done 
by groups of individuals, facing and res olvlng confllcto 
bet^veen people, collaborative 1/ r^de flnincj role^, 
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/\t klh, J, M. "R2ict(5 rlc jnd th^^R^alitv^ of Wuca -lonnl Change." 
r dii(-^jtl.- nal Tp.- hnDf otjv% \'cK ! ^ Nr>. 1" (^ "ov ^^^mf .)f^r 
p p. 16'-XJ. 

The poitrit 1^ that do nOL -now the [m Portan t a nd 

c (iri^ln pjf th e ng^ ntla 1 o iro cts of ^he oLd q That 
b ult^^;Jth^-3 30, It s ^Pni s red! :3Cn 4bN Urge iiticpn in 
irBti^utlr^g^bti^i^^^ zh^t soern far-re ac^Uny, FcrGMarnpLe, 
i^puj^ut to: beb^Vicpral objenivas c:2au so s t^acnor:-^^ a nd 
c nil^^iron lo ^r^oo :=hoiT -nd ve^ in new and distyAlng wvays, and 
i£ Ih^ to^ndht^^-i drts to %^isua:i^e sdhu^^l ^ production 
fcricii iti^, wit h It ^ inp^its and autput^, che sirTillarlt y t^a 
f^ct^ry ftiar bn r^ore than he can as sin^llatf?, l£a ^child 
b^figins to Se^o Ki iiiBe If a s a productp thus fufihe r empnasiz ihq 
the f^c:^:-fy a^nal^gue^ tor schooling, ihe s ocl^l ^os ma / 
s imii arly^M)0 una ccopcab le. 11 the taac^he r s^ss hiniseU and 
h is jab i^isu-ch ^erm a* he ma ychooSG to lea ^he pr^^fessign 
tODt^ior^ aricif'u ^^ue ^ fioiJ he soe^^a^inor^ nr ofc ^uxon/iL 

n:^d puda ot b iifQ^us ^^eenis harei Jiul burdt^ns ^ma w Smn 
ai}piied toth^om^^lri line of thinking about od ^^catio n* It. 
hw3s 1. ts p Iflt^f-.^, in ili^ ideplofTy o f if lis ob^er^or not cit ihe 
G^iUfCSf. A Softer m^tapHnr for thinking about erfuc^tional 
cbianqo I "3 ev^ olur ion. This metaphor suigeJost s t nat look 
for riatural VQrl^ tlon^ WLthin the ^cntipl^^K eduJCa clor^al Sy-ster* 

a iaptiivo 11^-: apf-^'^ling. The task tfnorv baco ono ^tir^ 
tL^rln^ ih^ vv-Ofthv^hU*:3 innovation^ ttaat reflex t n^3w plans 
dav^i Lope (I to inQatb-^^ral altuatlnriB. TJie uyc^^lut ion. mataphar 
SMcjcj«ts a c onc^'Ptian of educacion--il x^h^na^ " b3SGd on gtasB 
rtoots Iniclati vqs ^ ^ cre^s the onqlr\c;}i InQ m^ta Pho r s uqciestri 
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Bishop, L.K. ''Bureaucracy and Educational Chang " the CI earing Housg^i 
Vol, 44, No. I (January 1970), pp, 305-3C9. 

Sishop^ using a functiom list frame of refer^nc-e^ ai^ks Vhat effect th© 
bureaucratic structure within the organization^al deslg ned school systems has 
upcon 3 systDnrs ability or capacity to make significant ^atioraal cl'iati'giS? * 

Ho reports that 

^..stnbility of schoQl systems, as me^sure«d iii tins re sea rch, 
seemed to enhance rather than irnpQdi the clian3^ process * Sys'^ 
tern stability In terms of consistent^ d^finitSv© hi erarclny au- 
thority vvith consistent rules, regulation^, and school ^/stenn 
policy^ coupled with a ^vell estabUshed org^nl ^atloMl stmiatur^ 
SGemed to induce a greater opportunity f^r l^in^va tton a nd change 
rather than impeding tWs process. Essentially^/ 5 stable frame- 
work or more stable organlzatlorial atmosjhere provided a better 
basis for changes to be brought to frultlD^. Thaes e fltidings also 
tend further to co^oborate ^and replicate the flr^dingsof Moeller, 
wherein the more highly biireaucratic systinns in his study offered 
tC'ci chars more sense of power to influence school sy^atem policy 
tlianthe less bureaucratic systemSi 

Due to the results of the statistlaal an^ly^si^ oitl^e data in thi^ 
study ^ it seems appropriate to concur tArlth SlauaTid to a-eject many 
of the conjectures proposed by Thompsoa in reference tc ti^e efficacy- 
of bureaucracy as a viable organizational icheiTie , Ihl € n%ay be don^ 
a t least to the degree cf generallaatioii that cqp be n^ade fronn the 
2 1 school systems of this report. The m^re hlghl 3^ bureaucratic 
structures wtne not sterile, but seenied dynamic entities 
cfapable of modiflcatio:n ^hen changa proposals wmm pr^s^ntGcl* 

iSe Concludes by citing support froni P©tef Blau:^ 

Bureaucracies are not such rigid structur^e as ts popularly^ assumed, 
rlieir organization does not remain fl^ed ^coordlng tc the forrxial 
blueprint^ but always evolves into new torn Condlti^n^ cliang^, 
rroblems arise, and, in the course of coping w^dth thn ^tHe meni- 
b^rs of the organization establish new prpce<lures and ofte ti tJrana^ 
form their social relaticnships, thereb'/ ni^dtfytng th^ stnjctuie* 
Tlie organized patterns of activities and inteTa^tic^ns that rtave not^*^ 
pt3rhcips, not yet--been officially institutioii^lised r^^e^il bureau- 
cracy in the process of change. 
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Bremer, I, On Eduo^tioml Ch^ge, Arlington, Virginia: Na tl mortal As so cia- 
tioriof EJem^ntarr School Principals^ 19 73^ 32 p, 

Breiner^ a self-styled "education.al refonner" using fuiictiQrialiil pet- 

spectlves dascjibas his views aUd his mode of anlaysis In hii cjuesttc 

deal with educational change. He suggests that, to surv^lve in ed\icational 

and polttical change t it is nec^ssar? to have what may be thougM oi as a 

map of thQ territory^ together with some notioa of the desirable directions 

and the ivailable paths* He links the digcussion of educatiorial change to 

past, present, a^d fiitura changes in societ/as a vg^hole. He ^ansiders 

the historical ba^ia uaderlying the present educational structute aiid con-- 

siders directions in Vihlch that struoture has been mC s/ing, Th^ author sug^ 

gasts that the educatiorial matrix— the structure lupportive of leanilmg-'^ 

consists of time^ space # subject matter, and social and admlriistretive 

orgaTiizatioti. He describes each of thes^ elements and then olasaiiies 

current educational alternatives in terms of the variations the/ make in one 

or moro of the four elements of the matrix, 
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},0^ Carter, M^h, Contradiction and Corresporidence^ An Analysis qf the 
Relation of Schooling to Work, DiscussiQii paper , Augast, 
1975, Center for Economic Studios^ Palo Alto, California, 38 p. 
(Mimeo) 

Using a^6 4ami^ fra m ework ''to e^camiac the correspondence betwaari 

soolallzatirri to occupational roles via educatton, " Carter suggests that 

An understanding of this correspondence is then applied to the 
study of changes in the nature work In order to predict nmw 
demands that will be placed on the education system and other 
institutions of socialization* The inalysls of possible re spoiises 
of educatlanal institutions to s\jch deniamds w^ill inform debate on^ 
educatlorial refoms at both the curjicular and institutional lei/eU 

He hypothesizes in coaclusion that 

, , *thQ decreasing legitimacy of ejcisting- vvorlc place hierarchies 
coupled with the frustration of Q^pQotations derlvatlv^e froiri the 
oversupply of ediicated workera will result in iacreasing pressures 
over the r^ext decade for more dgnnocratiC/ participatory forrris of 
work organization* If these pressuras da iorce large struotural 
ohangss in the f©rrns of work organigationand la the social relQ^ 
tions of the work process, tiien our cotTesponde nee concept pre- 
dicts that forces will be generated to Ghaage the content and struc'- 
ture of schooling processes in corresponding ^^ays. By studylag 
the operation of existing meGhanisnis of correspondence and by 
Identifying the structural elenients of industrial democracy that 
specifically distinguish it from pre se nt orgam nations of pro^uctloa^ 
w^e gain Insight Into the ways in %/vhich schooling processes rnugt 
change in order to correspond to democratic wcrk structures and 
to facilitate change in that dlregtlon* 
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1 1 ' I Canter for Educational ResearcK and Innovation. Qase Studies of 

Educational Innovation: Vol. rv - Strategies fgr Innovation in 
Education . Paris: OECD, 19^3* 296 p- 

In Chapter 8, "Barriers and Uaintended Effacts, " this studf, from 
a systems perspective^ sugyests that educational reform^ fail for a 
number of reasons* 

The analysis has shown that a number of "exteraar- 
factors are important. lew projects have beeri created with 
the necessary political support* This sometinnes means 
that tks project has not gone through a necessary "screening 
process" in which the project idea is assessed in rsLatiori 
to other priorities in a global educational, soclaU and 
economic; perspective. It can also mean that the idea has 
not faced initial dlsciisslons between interest groups, a 
process that will certainly take place at some stage. 

Most projects do not relate to the existing legal 
and adininls trative inechanisiTis in a way in which the / can 
be used for the benefit of the projects, Iri fact in most 
cases those in charge oi an Innovative project have only 
vague ideas about laws, adininistrati^^i regulationi and 
other mechanisms that have been set up to serve raalntenance 
fu net ions rather than innovative functions, These niechan-' 
isms are, when the/ are fullf discovered, most often looked 
upon as "barriers, *' It is a fac^ however, that maintenance 
of a system is nec^'ssary, and has to be taken care of at the 
same time as lnnova*:lons are Introducsd^ Only through a 
detailed discussion ot these mechanisms and their pQSSible 
rnodlficatlons can an innovative project survive in the 
long run. 

The same argument applies to the Incenti^^e structure 
■ that is in-built in an/ educational system, W« have 
observed that the reward structure that regulates the 
beha\/iour of teachers is crucial for an understanding of 
the innovation process. Less frequently is the observa- 
tion made that also instituti onal behav^iour is dependent on 
an in-built incentive structure* The way research Insti- 
tutions function, for eKample, can partly be explained as a 
consequence of expectatlonsj and professional reward 
structures. 

Any Innovative work Is a high-^risk activity* When an 
idea is forrnulated and has been adopted* conditions have 
to be created to •'shelter" the project from the constraints 
that regulate the on-going system. The forces against change 
in a s/stem are In most cases far stronger than the .supportive 
forces, Skillful managenient, and sometimes formal agree- 
ments among interest groups ma/ be necessar/ to get a project 
developed. 

er|c 18 
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We have repeatedly se&n that man/ projects face the 
most severe problems in the dis serriination stage* The 
lack of a systematic Innov^atlpn policy that includes a 
relevan: suppori- structure (research and develQp meat, 
iri'-service training^ consultaricy, local teachers centres, 
etc. )i can often ©Kplain the failures, 

Hiconciudes that lack of critical theoretical understand lag on 

the part of educational raformers continues to limit serious change: 

anali^ais points out the lack oJop^n ^riticlsni In the 
[reform] process. It if probably right to say tJiatmaTis^ 
innovators have been unable to face, resolve and 
examine conflicts in their projects. In only ver^few 
cases have the innov^ators realistically^ faced the 
value conflicts laherent in their o^n positions. 

Iri the problern-"ldentiflcation phase, as well as la 
the ev^aluatlon phase^ there are man/ weaknesaas in most 
organtiatlons studied. Seldom are the implied ideologies 
analysed; Instead, the problems are treated as technical 
ones. We see this as one of the major problems in the 
[reforrn] process today. 
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Coiwln, R, "Strategies of Organizational Survival* The Case of 



a Natloaai Pfogxam for Educational Refonn ^g^j:"^ Journal of 
Applied B eh^\rlofal Science, VoL 8. No. 4 (July 1972), pp." 4S1 »480, 

Corv^ln's conflict anali^sis of an educational reforTTi organization 
focuses on the "political ecoriomy, " 1-©, ^ the Interplay of power and 
goals and prodyGtlve ejcchange s/stems. His app£D3ch calli attention 
to the ImportQace of ejKtemal funding sources. Internal allocations of 
resources, iQtertial and external gr^oup conflict, and the Importance of 
donilnatirig elites, 

His aaalysis demonstratii, he argues, that It Is folly to 

evaluate an orgarilaation's "effectiveness" apart from its 
hlstorf -^arLd iDCial cofitext* Indeed, when forced upon a 
program already severely compromised by political 
opponents* ^^^aluatloti becomes a political tooL An 
adequa ta e^eliiatloii of a program's effectiveriess 
presuppQies recognition of the constraints under which 
the progran labors. More generally, it must take Into 
account how Drganlzetions cope with serious e^cternal 
constralrits end* Indeed, it must explain how they manage 
to surviv^e at all, 

The Teacher Corps is significant as a nationai effort 
to forge DrganiEatiDns into a coalition designed to effect 
slgniflca nt ^nd systeinatlc change in the functtonsi per-^ 
forma nce^ amd Dbjsctlves of other complex organizations. 
The fact that the program is Itself is a connpleK organiza- 
tion Subjects It to all of the forces and constraints that 
shape any organisation. The organizational character 
of this changa agent^-and the ''change agent" character of 
the orgar^isatlon — ^produced the political constraints, local 
resistance^ cooptatlon strategies, and other phenomena 
noted in this study^ 

Our und€r standing of the process of innovatton can be 
no better than the models of organlaatlon used to Interpret 
its results- But reform programs have seldom been derived 
froin or geared to an explicit, plausible model of an organlzar 
tlori. Their asiumptlons about the nature of organizations 
tend to be simplistic or, worsen totally misleading: organi'- 
zations are generally regarded as rational, potent instru= 
ments for impUrtienting policy decisions, with a capacity 
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The prestige of mimber organisations as a bargaining 
resource and iource of constraint on other organl^a- 
tions in the nerAroik 

The need for internal coiitrol within member iristltutlons 
and the advarie effect! of dicantrallied decision- 
making structures on member organizations' ccmnnit^eat 
to a refonn program 

Structure and itatus threat as iourcei of inflexibility 
Promoting thg developiBent of latent subculturei within 
organiEaticris as a way of promcting changt and the conflict 
that can result 

The dy^nainic tenalon produced by- the Interdependence of 

mimber arganizations in faci of their autonomy and inde-- 

pendent Incentive sy^stenia and reiourcei. 

The strategic importance of boundary personnel for 

linking organisations Into a viable network 

Federal intewention as a xiieans of throttling the rate 

of change 

The paral/^ing effects of delegated Dontrol and Instir 
tuttonali^ation 

The countervailing powers exercised by^ coordinating agencies 

operating within a feudal type of network 

The iignificance of coniensus-seeking and mediating 

functions of coordinating agencies atteinptlng to Implement 

reform 

Reforni as a political process comprgmiie. 



Grti also hii aiibeequent studfj Sduaation In Cri^iai A Socio lop^eal 
■Analys ■ of fiohooli & Ihlvergitlei in Tranaltlant New York 5 "Wiley^ 1?7Ui 
jao p* In "the final ehapter, ^'Strategiei for E'ducatlDnaJl flefonrij GorwLn 
seeka to demonatrate how orgimtsation theory UBmdL at tha maQro level oan be 
■yaed to "expl^ji'- idMatiDnal refsMia in national pslitLcal acoiiom^r taims * 
More apecif ically^ he proposea that reform atrate^ia are more or lass 
^'siiccassful" to the detent that they^ 1 ) eultlTata linages vrith the aocietal 
deoiaion^malclng procaaSj 2) employ boundary pmrmotm.^ wao art reoeptire to 
change, and 3) are able to avoid a moblilzatioii of unified reeistanGa In 
the olient-^inatitutioii undergoing the refonn* 
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Elvin, L. "Institutionalizing Educational Raform, Prospects 
Vol 2, Mo* 3 (Autumn 1972), pp. 284-294. 

Elvin hypothesizes that 

until a reforming idea in education has been given 
successful inititutional embodiment the work of the 
refomer has not been done* This is so obvious that 
it really should not need statlrig at all* Yet the need 
to do this, and the difficult problems involved in 
doing it, have been astonishlagly ignored in the 
planning of educational development in the post-^war 
years* A hundred hours of efforts have been put into 
working out statistical possibilities^ in perfecting 
'*modelSj " in devising "targets, " for any one hour 
that has been spent in considering the two thlngi 
that matter more than anything else: the quality and 
quantity of the teachers f ou can rely on to carry out your 
ideas, and the nature and suitability of the admlnistra- 
tore and the institutions that you have here at your 
disposal. 

He proposes that 

From the ideas expressed in this paper one can 
derive the following conclusions: first, educational 
history shows the importance of the institutional embodN 
ment of reforming ideas; second, in spite of this, too 
little attention has been paid to the need for it in plari'- 
ning for educational development in the developing coun-- 
tries in the last two decades because of the narrowness 
of the first conception of development and of the role of 
those who plan it; and^ lastly, there are signs of a 
more institutional approach to the problem of developtnent 
and to a concept of planning that does not separate the 
planner from the process* 

Nevertheless it is probably tpbe that the former 
inadequate conceptioni and practices still hold sway for 
the most part* The new, broader and more realistic con- 
cepts should now come into play and UMESCO shofid 
take active steps to see that they do* For Just as with 
the er/cyclopaedia *'tlU thwe was a sale aothlng had 
happened, " so with a reforming idea in education nothing 
has happened till it receives effective embodiment in 
appropriate institutions. 
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Ferge, Z* "Some Problems of the School*'S\rstem and the School Reforms." 
Introductory paper for Round Table 10/ Functions of the School 
System, World Congresi of Sociology^ TororitO/ 1974* 22 p. 

Ferge propoies that achool and educational reforms iail, or.^less 
successful thaii ejcpected beoause of social and historical reasons, be- 
cause reformists do not recognize "what is poisible to accomplish in any 
given situation, " In addition, he believes that reform movements Ignore 
the functional relationship between the school and the iocial structure. 
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Hanson, M* On Social Systems Theory as a Predictor of Educational 
Change* School of Education, University of California at 
Riverside, 1972 , 21 p. (mimeo. ) 

Hanson suggests that whether or not educatiorial^ QhQnf^ is accepted 
is often dependent on its direct effect on individuaiSi and that educa- 
tional change occurii within the framework of a school system rnade up 
of six subsyiterns of students, teachers, principalis central office 
administraitors, parents^ and community^^cv^^ subsystem tandfef toward 
a status quo and optraU6g. independently. (aitta^^W^tatda^^fy^ft^ly- 
whe^^'^-reif ti ire g ] . 

His findings suggest that the educational subsystem required to 
make the greatest mpdifications in normal operating procedures v/lU raise 
the higheae level of re sistance/'L' This indicates that resistance can 
be predicted and furthennore, through identification of systems required 
to make the greatest changes, that it is possibls to plan strategies 
that will help subsystims adapt to a program changi. 
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to accomplish an^ assigned task. So great and prevailing 
is this faith that failures are t/pically blamed on an Indi- 
vidual or a minor procedural flaw^ the inherent difficult/ 
of achieving a plan through organized means seems almost 
beyond their contemplation. The influential sociologist. 
Max Weber, not onlj^ shared this faith but was preoccupied 
with the belif £ that the world is becoming full/ rationalized 
by- lifeless ioms of organlEation* He perpetuated and 
embellished tbM mtlonal, instrumental image of organization 
that is now so widely accepted in the social sciences* 

Reform programs are expected to perform in accordance 
with this rational image. As a resultj they are held 
accountable for what they cannot do, while their major 
contributions ^ar^ ignored. But it is my thesis that organi- 
Eations are poUtical bodies, and that innovation can 
therefore be Implemented only through political compro- 
mise, rt is th© "political economy" of organiEations that 
determines thM outcome of social reform programs. Although 
space preclud'^s adequate discussion, it may be useful to 
review the priDOesses, Identified in this studyj that extend 
and refine th© CQnoept of political economy by specifying 
the critical mOQnQmic and political dimensions that shaped 
this program's fat©. These variables include: 

Value coia$$nsus as a primary source of incentive 
and constraint in institution reform programs 
Goal setting as a bargaining strategy 
Rhetoric a persuasive form of influence and a 
device for protecting goals 

The use of slack resources as a way of enhancing 

and altarlnf bargaining power 

DiscretiOttairy funds as a source of flexibility and 

leverage for the coordinating agency 

Dispersal of resources as a means of promoting 

support and dissipating consequences 

The use Qi m'^rginal utility principles as a way 

of opltlmtelng the impact of funding 

Promoting change by maKimizing the leverage of the 

more ch^age-^wiented, cosmopolitan member Institutions 

Recyclinigi fiends through a policy of reversing funds for 

capital inv#rtments at the critical initial stages of the 

innovation cyole 

The checks and balances produced by a diffuse 
distribution of power 

Selective recruitment of vulnerable, cooptable 
member or^aaiaations 
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Hanson, M* The Modern Edu cational BureauCTacy and the Process of 

Change , Sahool of Education, University of California at Riverside ^ 
1972. 24 p, (mimeo) 

Hanson develops the notion of the modem educational bureaucracy^ 
suggesting that the decision^making process of the school is controlled 
by two authority structures--the administrators and the subordinates. The 
intent of this paper is to explore the Interaction of these two sources of 
authority and to analyze the implications for the process of educational 
reform. In addition, the paper eKamlnes two poteru educational forces 
that are threatening to dlsnipt the delicate balande-of-^power relationships 
that now govern the schools. The author argues that the "accountability 
in the classroom" movement threatens to thruit the administrator into the 
center of the sphere of influence traditionally maintained by teachers > 
and that the "collective negotiations'' movement is propelling the teachers 
squarely into the sphere of Influence traditionally maintain by admlnlstra^ 
tors* The result will be a new form of educational bureaucracy that will 
have specific implications for the process, ©i^tonq^ 
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L It Harrison, A* and Scrlven* "Educational Refomf Where Will 

It Lead Us Educational Forum , Vol. 35^ No. 2 (May 

1972), pp. S42-343, 

The authors propose that 

At present there are two readily^ identlflabl© reform 
movements developing in education which, for lack of 
better terns, might be characterized as humanistic and 
materialistio. Individual freedom and affective develop- 
ment are the primary concern in the humanist canip while 
the materialist's focus is on economic efficiency---the 
production of the greatest number of units at the lowest 
cost* 

The humanist inovement in education never developed 
much momentum until ver/ recently^p Writers such as 
Nelll and Goodman were voices crying in the wilderness. 
Today their message has been picked up and spread 
by a growing number of highly vocal humanist critics. 
The movement's greatest impetus has been provided by 
student disenchantment and radicalization. The current 
emphasis on Individualized instruction and freedom to 
learn is directly related to student discontent with tra- 
ditional methodology. * * , 

The materialist reform movement is directly related 
to the rapidly rising cost of public education and industry's 
eagerness to develop the education market. Both of these 
developments are fairly recent and have served to focus 
attention on the financial efficiency of the school operation* * . - 

While a synthesis of the two philosophies or reform 
movements Is possible, it is our belief that the realities 
of the situation will result in the decline of huitianlsm and 
the flourishing of materialism* The American culture is not 
favorable to the growth of humanism but highly aonducive 
to the growth of niaterlalism* Despite the widely publi- 
cized activities of university and high-school radicals, 
it is highly improbable that they will succeed in turning 
society around* Historically, young reformers, have been 
co-^opted by the establishment* 
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/Jj3' Heichberger, R. L. *ThuoreticLil Appi'-^ach iu CuntUc:i in Orunnizutiunal 
Change PrQCCG;3o:;''[t£ilr^ Jducation, Vol. ii \ (Fobruary 1074), pp. 

205 -23 



Ij-'n ^ Hurbert, M. and Schulmon. M. 'Tducnticnal Chanqo Throuqh Vtolont 
Dissent." Viowpoint, Vol, 40, No. 3 (May 1972), pp. 139-149, 

Hcrbort and Schulman hold the viewf^.-r^ that education:! I reform in 

i^l society can only occur aftar the main ucnnomlc :>triicture of the Gociuty 

is tronsfonriod irum capitali:jm to sociali^nu They analy:^e pre::unt chanqa 

efforts an producincj only non^chanqn becauL;o of thu rigid stnicturo ot 

capitalist soclGty. 




Keil* E.G. ''A GtriiCture tor rnaovatiuu in Cdi.::atiun. " CJucai i»)Udl Tet^i - 



nology , Vol. 9 (October 1969), pp. 35-40, 

This is a structural-functional and systems approach to viewing refonn 
planning. Change is defined as innovation, and must reflect '■measura- 
bility'% "practicality's and ''feasibilitv" In relation to public criteria. If 
innovations are to succeed, they must have support of policy makers, be 
well thought out, and not Just meet the s^esses and strains of the present 
institution, Keil argues that it is more important for reforms to be techni* 
cally sophisticated, than pragmatic, instrumental and problem-oriented. 
No evidence is presented, ho%*/ever, to support these contentions. 
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Nu, I {Auau:U l'J7 1), pp, 2 1-3 K 

MtUKi:U cuinpiU'ciliVf *'riuc<iUoii iM iirnily^ basufj upon 
iiiijtoiical rniituricillnrn and W:'' Marxi:U oc^clal cjcjieruaj^j . 
VVo al^o dorlvc the criteria tgr ovaluarinfi cJevolDpinont:^ 
ip '.3Cl\uui i>uii^:y a lid puud^iu^jics uuUi ihu LiWhi ui tUjciuI 
dnvnlopuiutiC In OUT cpoch rccogru^od by Mancl^irn and 
'heir concrete appllcallun tu the nfiu^:ational fiuld. 
Ui-Unrn rn nipa rn 1 1 n i r; .\v(' Hiir'dy v^n^y wld»^ of f hn rn.uk 
whi:?n Ihoy -iccnuo lui tor tdun r(ja:3on uf U3lnr] an a prdo rl 
nit^Uiod and claim that wo arbirrarily forcn the pho- 
fV5n!on^! f^!):wrv^Mi iv,tn "hanp- r-r'>r*^raNr ^ '^H ''?!orbn>- 
Mu:U not the idoa:j about an "inL^:;nraU:>d itviufUrhil 
:;ocn t7," " ...pon :Jocl«ny, ''cultural vakuui ol tht? 
WcrU(^rn world, theorlon ot convoraf mh;/ and och(M' 
sai/io-'tfieoreaca 1 point:ii to doprirtur^} up(jn which curn- 
parati::itB m capitali:u counrric^n mly, and which they 
Ijclinvo cofifirnied in tholr c^allpa^ative invrMj tlaationG . 
also be rcnarded as a iniiorl a>iBumption^i ? Tht^ 
quctition iH, wiilch polnt^a ot departuro arc the coi 
rcct oneri. 

inu principic:i u: 'nuicat lorid i puhcy di-rivc-c 
from :;nclal laws which serve un as criteria in evalua-- 
tlcn include-^in addition to those of a ypecitically 
socialist character — ^others which were not first worked 
out by Marxists but wore bouraeois^democraic; prin- 
ciples fir^t, as unity atate control, secularity and a 
sciantific approach to education^ equal rights to edu=- 
cation and the like. But evaluation of contemporary 
developments, programmes and measures is by no means 
conducted by a simple "mea^ruring of the distance to 
complete fulfillment of the principlesl' It takes into 
account what steps can, under the given concrete conditions, 
in accordance with the given relation of forces between 
the classes and with the economic possibilities, etc, , best 
serve to further the struaqle for more advanced aims and 
help the movement forward and convince the masses 
through eKperience* Thus evaluations Include the stands- 
points of the strategy of class struggle* The sine qua 
non here is to enquire who is served (cul bono ?) to 
enquire whether a particular development served the 
working class, the interests of the people and of youth 
and what progressive possibilities it embodies for peace, 
democracy, and socialism. This is class analysis based 
on dialectical and historical materialism and the laws 
of development of society as developed by Marx, Engels^ 
and Lenin* 
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I, ij f lA.i:;)k.i, J, "oUigr^H of Educational DGvelopmont, " Comparative Education 

Voh 0, No. 3 {D^-cernborl964), pp. 215-263/" 

The nu thor iniggcnto that: 

thorn may ho r\n ''vAwtlonary ooquGnco for the optimum 
dovulopment of iuca tip rial systems In the modarn or 
modernizing sociGties- This conception affords a broad 
framework v/iihin which educational rcquirf-rnents ma/ he 
interpretGd and the progress cf development in an/ national 
Gchool nyntcm ascGSGod. 

Ho than pre^;ents a t/polog/ of educational s/ntcmi^ ''based on 
Ihu Lhrue Htanes of educational developiTinnt, " 1. 

Thu liviii smew in the development of an educational 
s/hjleni, therefore, would requira the provision of a 
limited amount of higher oducation, . , , tlie second stage of 
educational development would involve the achievement of 
uiiivGrsal primar/ education. 

The third stage would follow loglcall/ from the second, 
entailing the vertical expansion of school enrollments by 
rai:;ing the school-deaving age and providiny, in effect, 
universal secondar/ education. 

Although his orientation is neo-evolutionarv, he cautions that his 

fo^^mu.lation is also only an approximate guide for educational 
polio/ decisions. The empirical data presented in the t/polog/ 
are net meant to be prescriptive; their function is to describe 
what r4ia/ be regarded as "normal limits. For an educational 
s/siem that departs from these limits, the t/polog/ is useful 
in highlighting that fact, with the implication that the reasons 
for the variation should be more carefull/ scrutinized. How- 
ever, a nation ma/ w^ell decide that in its own circumstances 
such a deviation from the expected pattern is entlrel/ warranted. 

Tn cr^cluslon, he contends that the educational attainments in the 

advanced countries might well serve to inform educational development 

efforts in the "moderniEing" nations 

it is important to examine the experience of those nations 
which have been successful in achieving universal primar/ 
schooling. What measures did these countries emplo/ to 
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ehforca compulsory attendance? Were positive Incentive's 
such Ob free school meals necessar/? What was the effect of 
teacher quality on the holding power of the primary school? 
At r.he secondary level, how were political pressures in favor 
ot expansion resisted? Was it necessary to institute pro-- 
cGdufes for selective admission to the general secondary 
course ? 

Another important question concerns the nature of 
the third stage of a nation's educational development.. 
This is an issue that Is now being faced in most of the 
advanced societies^ none of which has achieved uni^ 
versal secondary schooling beyond the compulsory school 
leaving age. 

These are some of the problems which might be 
profitably examined with the aid of the typology of educa'= 
tionai systems. To stress the unique characteristics of an 
educational system risks losing the balanced insight that 
may be gained from comparative analysis. The conception 
of stages of educational development would seem to be 
helpful in focusing research and Jn making the experience 
of one country more relevant to another. 

The author^ however^ does not p r o vide ^ ^^a m p^A c □ ^ for example, 
how Prussia or the United States as two leading exemplars of uni-- 
versal primary schooling^might serve to guide reform 
efforts in, say, Africa or Asia^rcV-.U:>-^ . 
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1, Lauderdale, B. "Change in Universities: A Cultural Perspectivel^-^^in'" 

Educational Forum, Vol, 39, No. 2 (January 1975), pp. 199-20P. 

Argues from an evolutionar/ bias that educational reform, as 

fundamental change in institutions, *4s not the result of human 

design but Is a function of and can be explained only by reference 

to cultures" that 

we continue to plan and execute broad strategies of change 
in higher education, even though such actions are wasteful 
to the point of disgrace. This wastefulness will not be 
diminished as long aa we pay so little attention to culture 
and its "extra»somatic*' character. The history of education 
does not demonstrate the principle of planned change. 
What it does demonstrate is that effective change occurs 
only as a response to an obvious and concrete problem to 
which men have been forced, by cultural circumstance, to 
adjust. As a society becomes larger, standardized tests 
become popular; a nation of immigrants will have adult 
education programs; end a society whose economy is creating 
a broad middle class will develop a common school move = 
ment. There is nothing strange or mystical about such events. 
They can be understood only in cultural terms and aannot be 
explained as the consequence of someone^s vision. 

This view, which emphasizes the force of culture and 
reacts skeptically to suggestions that man controls institu-- 
tional chang©! remains a position much maligned today. 
Of course, -'our ancestors once thought they could control 
the weather as contemporary savages still do. They finally 
outgrew this illusion, even going so far as to outgrov/ calling 
the new view 'fatalistic' and 'defeatist. '" White suggests 
further that physical scientists have been highly successful 
In their endeavors precisely because of their willingness not 
to be shackled by feelings of omnipotence, but to take seriously 
their power to explain and predict. 

Certainly, man's role in culture is important — withnut 
him there is no culture. Nor does respect for culture a^ the 
determinant of change negate individual expressions of the 
very worthv^iile ends which many seek. To understand and 
adapt to culture does not require that one be lost to it. As 
Emile Durkheim has noted: 
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Because beliefs and social practices thus come 
to us from without, it does not follow that we 
receive them passively or without modification* 
in reflecting on collective instiEutions and 
assimjlating them for ourselves, we Indi'- 
vidualize them and impart to them ore or less 
personal characteristics* Similarly, in 
reflecting on the physical worW, each of us 
colors it after his own fashion, and different 
individuals adapt themselves differently to the 
same physical environment. It is for this reason 
that each one of us createSi In a measure, his 
own morality^ religioni and mode of life. There 
is no conformity to social convention that does 
not comprise an entire range of individual shades* 

To recognize change m higher education as a reflection 
of cultural circumstance does not demand we forfeit our "indi- 
vidual shades. " Rather, we lose our individuality by being 
immersed in a circumstance we do not understand but con- 
tinue to claim as our own creation* Within culture, under- 
standing is a uniquely human act, and one would expect 
those associated wich higher education to be most respectfiil 
of knowledge and least vulnerable to feelings of inferiority 
by the recognition of limitations as a part of the human 
conditionp 

It is Imperative that we in higher education discontinue 
the frustrating and alienating practice of promising the public, 
our peers, and our students v/hat we cannot deliver; that we 
discontinue with our romantic notions of creating the type of 'U-r'^vi^ 
oimm^ in universities which fit contrived ideals but not con-- 
temporary circumstance. We must, instead, set our task as 
one of understanding our culture and facilitating its growth 
by adjusting to its demands, not ours. 
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Paulston, R. G. Conflicting Theories of Sogial and Ed ucational Change. 
Pittsburgh: Universlty^ Center for Internationai Stuaies, UniversitV 
of rittsburgh, 1976, ff^p. 

Presents a review of the diagnostic and prescriptivR literature that a^^L^x^^ 
wh^ and how .educational refoims occur* Assumptions re. educational- 
Change potentials ard^^^^^aito^d and linked with a number of social-' 
change theories that fall into either the "equilibrium"* or "conflict" 
paradigms , 

Concludes that attempts to explain and predict educational=»fo^t> ^.w^^Y^"^ 
phencmena alwa/s reflect-^^either implicitly^ or eKplicitl/^-'"theoreticai 
oriertetions to social realit/ and social^change ; recess. " Concludes 
that 

as major educational reform.s alwa/s involve a political 
process with implications for the redistribution of power, 
the lack of reform analy'sis from conflict perspectives 
has seriously limited our ability^ to either understand or 
predict the outcome of educational reforiO effort s^pu.»efter)+^ 
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/. /j 2,0= Simons, J. ''Education, PoveiLyand Development,-* Working Paper No, 188, 
^ The World Bank, Washington, D.C. , 1974, (Mimeo) 

The author eKamines major Issue.j and options concerning education'^l ' 

contributions to economic growth and development. He notes that 

The refonti of social institutions has never been an easy task* 
The institutioni of mass education are no exception. Two theories 
of educational reform define the set of options that countries face. 
The first is the theory that educational structures and processes 
reflect social and economic forces* If this structuralist theory is 
correct/ then it follows that e^conomic and social changes have to 
precede major educational reforms. Under this theory potential 
reformers can only wait for the preconditions to be met and in the 
interval study and eKperiment with what are the most promising 
reforms * 

The second theory, linked to the progressive theorists, does not 
make any assumptions about the interrelationship of the nature of 
formal education to other social forces. Rr^ther it assumes that the 
education seator is capable of designing and implementing basic 
reforms without pressures from the society* 

The history of educational reform^ both in the rich and poor 
countries/ provides more evidence for the structuralist theory, (^ifeter 

.^^^^Sroefte-^^^^^)' The evidence indicates that innovations , 
but not reforms, are possible under the progressive theory* The 
industrial revolution/ installation of democratic governments / or the 
imposition of colonial rule brought about reforms to existing educa^ 
tional systems. In the post World War II era in the developing 
countries / educational reforms have usually taken place with the 
rise of new regimes having a greater commitment to alleviating 
poverty than previous ones-- such has been the case in/ for example, 
Peru, Cuba, China / and Tanzania. 

He concludes that 

We cannot suggest a blueprmt for educational reform because each 
country and groups within the country have to develop the education 
program which they vrant. While many are aware of the inadequacies 
of the present systerii^^, ■ittle hard evidence exists about possible 
options* This is the major dilemma of parents and planners* Little 
was known about the effectiveness or cost benefit nature of most 
social investments before they were launched nationally, ranging 
from health Insurance to teacher training and family allowances for 
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Simons (cont'd) 

children in both developed and developMi? cQunWes. It is not 
surprising that In retoospect they may appear ridiculous. We 
know more about the cost effectiveness cf alternative production 
techniques of motor boats than we do of ^^diching reading or deliver-- 
ing prenatal care. Now is the time to begin to design and test 
educat^nal options for achieving our obJectl\^es of improving eco- 
nomic growth, educational efficiency and social equity. While 
some countriea may be able to design and Implement options with- 
out basic changes in their structure of production and consumption 
of their economies, others will not. 



Scrlbner, J- D. "The Politics of Educational Reform: Analysis of 
Political Demands." Urban Education, VoL 4 (January 1970), 
pp. 348-374. 

Argdes.^that school retorm outcomes can best be interpreted as 
political phsnomena, that 

when we anal/ze educational reform in school systems, we 
cannot avoid the effect of political demands on changes in 
the system itself, and changes in the members of the system. 
Accordingly, the fact that reforms often result from revolu- 
tionary and sometimes violent attempts to disrupt the normal 
activity of a political system does not mean that conflict 
is iomething we must seek to avoid. Without it the forces 
of the status quo could lead to apathy on the part of those 
who make decisions and policies in school systems. The 
point is simply that by analyzing the antecedents and attri- 
butes, the processes and effects of demands* we might find 
a way to harness conflict for creative use to insure a constant 
and thoroughgoing rate of reform In the schools. 
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jtQ»^l Carnoy, M. and H. M. Levin. "Evaluation of Educational Media: 

Soma Issues. " InstfuctiQaa LScience, VoL 4, No. ■ (1975), 
pp. 385-405. — 

From a conflict orientation, the authors argue that reforms based 

on media, evaluation, and the research and development approach are 

too narrowly assessed* 

Rather than limiting our analysis of the media's impact 
on society to narrow cost-cognitive learning studies, we 
must underf^tand the total role of the media in the educa- 
tional/social sy'Stems which they^ serve* For it is this 
total role that will determine whether governments adopt 
Instructional media or not. Cost^effectiveness studies of 
the kind presented here will only act to legitimize these 
choices on the basis of criteria acceptable to those funding 
agencies and governments that have a vested interest in 
avoiding discussion of the larger agenda. 
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, i,fiO^ Cohen, D. and M- S, Garet. ''Reforming Educational Folic/ with 
Applied Social Research. " Harvard Edu cational Review , VoL 45, 
No, 1 (February 1975), pp. 17-43/, " 

What role should educational research play In the educational 
reform process? The systems analysis retorm model views such an 
inquiry as crucial to rational induced change. The authors, in contrast, 
viev; research findings as more appropriate to a dialectical process where 
research is viewed as a form of discourse about the nature of society 
and its problems* 

They concluded that: 

Taken together, attenipts to reform social policy with social 
research assume thai .etter scientific information will Improve 
policy by making decisions more rationah But evidence on these 
applications, taken together, suggests that mostly they have 
not had such an effect. There is plenty of evidence that 
research affects policy, but generally this seems to happen 
in odd and unexpected ways. This conclusion has important 
implications for our view of the nature of applied research and 
for efforts to explain Its interaction with policy. It also has 
implications for efforts to justify the role of social science 
in public life. 

We have attributed the une'f pected consequences of 
applied research to flaws in the assumptions underlying the 
application of social research to social policy, and we have 
argued that In order to understand why things turn out as they 
do, it is necessary to entertain alternative assumptions about 
the relationship between knowledge and action in social 
policy: 

L Most policy-oriented research, at least in education, 
tends to influence the broad assumptions and beliefs under-^ 
lying policies, not particular decisions, 

2, Better methodology and polic y relevance in applied 
research in education have not produced more convergent find- 
ings* This is in part because most policy-oriented research 
concerns programs with broad and conflicting aims, but it is 
also attributable to methodological conflict among research 
approaches and to the fact that the advance of applied 
research tends to complicate and redefine issues. As a 
result, improving applied research does not tend to pro- 
duce more authoritative advice about social policy. 
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3. The justification for applied social research 
carried out for the state cannot rest on the idea of instru-» 
mental rationality', because applied research* at least in 
education, has not signlficantl/ increased the objective 
information base for decisions* 

Of course, these propositions do not coverall 
aspects of the relation between research and policy^, 
and we have tried to note exceptions and alternative 
cases along the way. 

On the basis of these propositions^ one might argue that 
applied research is not a disinterested effort to improve policy, 
but rather a broad'-aim social innovation designed to change the 
basis for decision making. In education at least, the enter-^ 
prise resembles nothing so much as a social action program. 
First" like most social programs, the research endeavors 
discussed here have had multiple objectives* The evalua-^ 
tion of compensatory' programs, for example, was seen not 
only as a wa/ to gain Information about how to improve pro-- 
gram effectiveness but also as a way to disclose information 
to parents seeking school reform and as a necessar/ but 
annoying price for reforming the federal role in school 
finance* Second, these objectives were not entirely har^ 
mCnious, and conflicts among them have had quite an impact 
on both the programs and their evaluations. Again, In the 
case of compensatory programs, it became a subject of dis-- 
pute whether disclosing Information meant publishing sci- 
entific reports^ producing less technical reports for parents 
and other audiences, or involving parents directly In the 
evaluation process. As the evaluation data began to pour 
in, it became unclear by what yardshlck evaluations should 
be assessed. As in the case of social programs, the 
objectives of social research seemed to change and become 
more murky as experience accumulated. Goals which seemed 
easy to specify at the outset became increasingly difficult 
to nail down. 

To argue that applied research can be understood as a 
broad-^aim innovation is not necessarily to disparage the 
enterprise. In a certain sense, this argument simply directs 
attention to tfs exploratory character: applied researchers 
have been discovering the consequences of their work on the 
hoof, just as social program administrators do. Instead of 
being useful for decisions, policy-oriented research on school 
effects has contributed to a generally negative or skeptical 
climate of opinion about education. Instead of producing 
authoritative evidence for decisions, applied research has 
tended to complicate matters, raise new issues and produce 
counterintuitive results* 
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Erlandson, D.A. and House, E.R, "Theory and Practice! Why Nothing 
Seemi to Work, " In National AssociatiQn of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin , Vol . 5 5^ (April 19 7 1 ) , pp . 69- 75 . " 

The authors discuss why many educational reform efforts only work 
in theory. One reason presented is the interpersonal factor of the people 
involved, i.e. , each person has skills and problems* They also point 
out problems In the research methods used. Many researchers develop 
new ideas only to get articles published rather than to meet the needs of 
the schools* The researchers should also consider that the school en^ 
vironment is very complex and does not lend itself easily to straight -^for- 
ward solutions. The authors suggested that new refonn theories should 
be more descriptive and less perscrlptive , and they should take into 
account the sociological and political factors of educational change. 

^ ' ^^^t/ ^Critiquerf^the linear reform strategy of Clark and Guba (Research -^ 
Development Dissemination ^ Adoption) and its erroneous 

simplistic assumptions that ''the sum of individual rationalities is 
an aggregate Rationality, that "value consensus exists, '* 

^-propose^ instead a "new" theoretical model to guide educational- 
reform efforts: 

Precisel/ what the nature of this model should be is 

inclear, but it is possible to point out some of its 

desirable characteristics* The first requirement for 

such a theor/ is that it be principally descriptive rather 

than prescriptive. To be more precise, it must analyze 

organizations and social systems in terms of their own 

standards of behaviori not prescribe for them on the 

basis of the logical behavior of an individual person* 

It should concentrate on what does (not upon what ought 

to) happen* The second requirement for a theory is that 

it take into consideratic a the highly relevant political 

and sociological factor?. In order for large-scale iiBBHpt /W^-Vt»^. 

to occur in the schools, there must be change in the C' 

social system itself, 
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Farrell, J. P. ''Guttman Scales and Evoiutionary Theory: An 

Empirical Exanunation RGgarding Differentiation in Educational 
^Y^tP^-fj^m.^^^'f^ ^imssi.^M S o c 1 Q 1 0 g y 0 f E d u c a 1 1 o n i VoL 42, 
No. 3 (Summer 1969), pp, 271-283/ 



Farrell observes that 



the principal differences between organic evolution and 
cultural evolution is that the former is substitutive while 
the latter is cumulative. Guttman scales are, of course, 
cumulative: therefore, one might expect cumulative 
evolutionary patterns to show up as scale patterns. 
Acceptance of this logic, however^ does not lead auto-- 
maticaliy to acceptance of the converse proposition that 
every scalogram traces out an evolutionary pattern* 
It is a contention of this paper that the statement that a 
Guttman scale exhibits an evolutionary development 
sequence should be subject to demonstration rather than 
assumption. It is a testable empirical claim* It is an 
object of this paper to test such a claim for a Guttman 
scale of the structural differentiation of educational 
systems in Latin Arnerica- 



Although his findings are mixed, they do have implications for 
educational reform using a neo^evolutionary perspective. He cQncludes 
that: 

Three irnplications of the work presented here stem 
of particular relevance. 

The first already' bas been discussed but needs to be 
repeated for emphasis. Evoluntionary inferences from 
Guttman scale patterns must be made with considerable 
caution. One cannot automatically infer the eKlstence 
of an evolutionary sequence from a scale pattern. . . . 

Second, it is well known that old notions of alN 
encompassing unlllneal evolution have been replaced 
by the suggestion that there are a variety of evolutionary 
sequences along different dimensions, growth along which 
may proceed quite independently. 

The evidence presented here suggests another modification 
of evolutionary thinking. It may be that along some dimensions 
there is not a single relatively^ invarlate sequence of growth, 
but several, each obtaining over a given period of time* As 
technological and social conditions change, a pattern which 
has held for some time may cease to apply', to be replaced 
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by a quite different pattern. If this is the case, then 
demonstration that a particular sequence of development 
has obtained for one period of time does not permit one 
to infer or predict what developments have been or will 
be for some other period of time, unless it can be demon- 
strated, or safely asiumed, that the same sequence of 
devBlopment obtained (or will obtain) at that time. 

The possibility that evolutionary patterns may change 
over time raises a number of questions, three of which 
seem particularly interesting. 

(1) Do all systems experience the pattern charige at 
the same time? It may be that at any one point in time 
there will be two or more evolutionary patterns obtaining, 
each applicable to a different set of systems, , . , 

(2) Are some dimensions more subject to such alteration 
in growth patterns than others? It seems probable that some 
areas of behavior (individual or systemic) are so fundamental 
or so change-resistant that their growth patterns are rela- 
tively unaffected by conditions which might substantially 
alter the pattern(s) of development in other areas or along 
other dimensions. , . . 

(3) If the "patterns" of development D,ro Indeed change- 
prone, is it useful to continue to use the evolutionary 
metaphor in thinking about them? Perhaps the use of this 
metaphor leads one to ask the wrong questions of the data, 
and to fail to search for such pattern changes. 
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{i ^•^S^ Gastil. R. D. "The Raiationship of Regional Cultures to Educational 

Performance," agclolog^ of Education , VoL 45, No. 4 (Fall 1972),' 
pp, 408-425. 

The author demonstrates how cultural differences Influence educational 

outcomes and cites the Mormon '*success. *' 

These observations should lead us to make more 
detailed examinations of the causes of Mormon succesa in 
education, but I do not pretend that I know what the answers 
will be. It is significant that in basic "value orientations'' 
as expressed in test results. Mormons and TeKans in the 
"Five Cultures Area" of New Mexico werei^uch more similar 
than a comparison of the behavior patterns of the members of 
the respective communities had led the investigators to 
suspect. In ^art, Mormon institutions compelled and made 
possible the achievements of Mormons, and perhaps char- 
acteristic Mormon behavior was learned on levels below 
that of value orientation* Steady work habits and a par- 
ticularl/ high value on work no doubt carr/ over into edu- 
cational performance- More examination ma/ suggest 
that Mormon performance could be traced to something as 
direct and autonomous as a generalized, high achievement 
pattern of expectations in the educational area that began 
fortuitously, but has been sustained hy the pattern of rewards 
in our societ/. Morman pet^tj^mance in education also 
might be attributed to something as indirect as a characteristic 
self-confidence and stability of Mormon personality that, in turn, 
is inspired by community, church, and family support. This, 
in turn, would make success likely in whatever direction an 
individual moves. Of course, our interest is in the Mormons 
because they stand out regionally: there are many other sub- 
cultural groups characterized by particular patterns of edu- 
cational performance that also should be studied. 

In conclusion, we have tried to demonstrate that persistent 
long-term cultural differences have a significant Influence 
on educational outcomes, given a reasonable standard of 
contemporary educational performance. The particular types of 
cultural differences examined were those what could be 
demonstrated by looking at geographically presented 
statistics. In the process of making this case, those 
regional variations in education at minimal and higher 
levels were described that have characterized the United 
States in the past and are likely to continue to bo influential 
for the forseecible future. 
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lid.iUv5 Havalock, R, G. "Strategies of Innovation in Education* " Innovation 
O^ugust 1975), pp. 3-5. ~ 

Proposes that because each reform effort presents ''a stor/ of 
resistance and barriers, we should analyze our collective national 
raform experiences so as "to derive sound itrategies to guide us 
towards major improvement* " 

Contends that 

It is Impossible to suggest some broad outlines for discovering 
and reflecting on these strategies. First of all, within an/ 
country two rather distinct types of innovation are to be found: 
one could be called "innovation from above" and the other 
"innovation from below, " Innovation from above is planned 
and implemented on a large scale, perhaps a national scale, 
as a result of deliberate national policy. Innovation from below 
is the spontaneous effort to bring about change which can be 
seen in many localities, springing from local needs and 
inspired by local initiative and creative energy. Sometimes, 
when these local initiatives are successful, they set off a 
chain reaction In other localities so that a nation-wide change 
actually comes about. 

The author then proposes a reform strategy for educational reformers 
guided by four basic principles: 

First, he must respond to the real educational needs of the 
people he is trying to serve. This usually means giving 
thought to the range of needs and to the short- and long- 
term priorities. It may also mean making an effort to ask 
people at various levels what they believe the needs are and 
to collect information to verify assumptions about these 
needs. Second, there must be genuine participation . For major 
innovations this participation must include the people at the 
top, the political leadership, but also. In some representative 
way, the people in the middle and the people at the bottom. 
Innovation moves swiftly and surely if some kind of consensus 
is achieved across levels among those who will be most 
directly affected. 

There is a growing understanding in many different 
countries about how this multiple-level participation can 
be structured. Thirdly, an Innovation strategy would 
represent a constructive problem-solving process. In other 
w#ards, it must move from a deflnlMnn nf hpaH tn fhA 
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statement of reasonably clear objectives, and from 
objectives to a thorough search for the most eKpert 
advice and the most appropriate resources, regardless 
of where the/ ma/ be located. There should then be a 
plan for iinplementlng the desired solution which 
starts with a tr/-out and evaluation of the try-out before 
the whole country Is committed to one solution* Finally, 
no one innovation effort should be viewed in isolation 
from the overall growth of the country and its people. 
Each new innovation should be Introduced in such a 
way that it improves people* s capacity to keep on 
Innovating, to solve other problems, and to move toward a 
status which is truly self-renewing- 



Huberman, A. M. Understanding Change in Education: An Introduction . 
Parist UNESCO, 1973. 99 

This is a survey of conceptual schemes and a systems analysis 

i 

of educational innovations for the purpose of educational reforms^ .^^^ 
based on a literature review. In studying the innovative process the 
author examines the role of change agents including Institutions and 
the factors which favor or hinder adoption of innovations. He formulates 
three models, respectively using the research and development 
approach, the social-interaction approach, and the problem'-solving 
approach. In discussing how educational strategies for change may 
be developed, the focus is placed on ^evaluation- 
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*0B Inbar, D-E. "Educational Planning, Power, and Implementation: 
The Concept of Degrees of Freedom, " Educational Plann inq, 
VoL 2, No. 1 {May 137S), pp, 1-12, 

Inbar suggests that 

There is a huge gap between the formulation of a plan 
and its implication* Often it is Intensely difficult to, 
bridge. Implementation is the Achilles' heel of educa- 
tional planning* Even when a plan is rational, comprehen- 
sive, coherent and consistent, its Implementation ma/ 
well be partial, slow, and inefficient. And the end result 
may even be inferior to what would have been eKpected 
in the absence of any plan. This article attempts to 
establish a conceptual frame of reference which might 
serve as the basis for analysis, resulting in a series of 
systematic propositions about interconnections between 
the scope and content of plans, the power required for 
implementation and the implementation process itself. 

He argues for a llne-of-least-resistance reform implementation 

strategy that is essentially functional in its theoretical bias: 

It is obvious that there is no one right way for the 
execution of planning exercises. But, equally, there is 
not unlimited space for maneovering* The very nature of 
a plan assumes certain limits to the implementational pat= 
terns. Since any planning exercise incorporates all types 
of domains, knowledge and degrees of formality, the 
questions which must answered are "What are the plan's 
dominant aspects? What is its basic profile?" Further- 
more, if the success of the whole plannlng-implementation 
process depends upon the realisation of all of its parts, then 
those parts characterized by greater degrees of freedom will 
tend to be the "critical path" of the whole plan. In this 
case "critical path" is not mainly determined by time but 
by levels of uncertainty. 
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l»2.*^^ loyce/ B*R, "Variations on a Systems Theme: Comprehensive Reform In 
Teacher Education* " Interchange . Vol.1, No. 3 (1970), pp. 83-95. 

The author presents aii analysis of the product of ten Independent ef-^ 
forts to apply systematic planning procedures to the development of the 
specifications of teacher education reforms. Those efforts conceptualize 
models of the teacher, training systems, and management , evaluation and 
redevelopment systems. This phase of the analysis compares the concep- 
tualizations of the teacher, the performance models created as the goals 
of the programs, as well as the alternative procedures employed to create 
the models. He suggests that reforms will follow the development of 
"performance models. " These he defines as: 

. . .an Integrated set of behaviors that are coherently related to 
each other. This system of behaviors constitutes the model that 
the educational program Is designed to achieve* 

There are great difficulties in the development of a "system" 
description of a complex fuhctlonary such as a teacher. There 
are four general ways of developing the conception of the desired 
system of behaviors. The first method is by the empirical study 
of a functionary. To develop a model of a salesman (for example), 
we might study the most successful salesmen of a given product 
(those whose dollar sales were the highest) and determine their 
behaviors. A second method is to obtain a consensus by members 
of a field about the characteristic or optimal behavior of function- 
aries within the field. Again using the case of a salesman, one 
might ask outstanding salesmen what behaviors were responsible 
for their success, or ask regional sales supervisors what charac-- 
teristics the best salesmen have. A third method is to derive the 
model from the appllGation of a theory, either an empirically veri- 
fied theory, or a deductive construction. With respect to salesman- 
ship, one might study social psychological theories about the kinds 
of factors that bring about sales with the object of training sales- 
men to bring about those conditions. Selecting a theory, one would 
deduce the properties of the salesman from it. The fourth method 
is to make a comprehensive analysis of all the processes engaged 
in by the functionary. Such an analysis would draw on theories, 
consensus, and the application of emDlrlcaJ studic^^ whRfR 
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priati. To develop a mod ©r of an airline stewardess, for example^ 
we might analyze the airomft and the squlpmant, work out a de- 
scription of services that might be offered during flight, check 
customer and supervisor opinion^ and build, from those data, a 
simulator in which we could try alternative patterns of behavior 
until a satisfactory combination emeraed, 

)Q Levin, A, and R. I. Simon. ''From Ideal to Real: Understanding 
the Development of New Educational Settings* " Interchange i 
Vol. 5. No. 3 (1974), pp, 4S-S4. 

In this insightful stud/. Levin and Simon suggest that 

The difficulties in attempting to bring about 
substantial and Irreversible changes In established 
practices and institutions have long bedeviled 
reformers and revolutionaries alike. The core prob- 
lem of the translation of dreams and ideology has con- 
tinually challenged those responsible for implementing 
all forms of human expression of organized societ/. As 
a primar/ vehicle of a culture* a transmission of dominant 
values, beliefs, and skills, the public school quite 
clearly has been a battleground for that challenge* 

In both England and North America, since the early 
1960s, the movement for educational reform has con^ 
siderably intenslfiad. In recent years much has been 
written concerning the failure of reform and the problem 
of meaningful change, particularly change at odds with 
the dominant social and economic structure of society. 
While we do not wish to ignore or simplify the issue of how 
far school can deviate from dominant societal eKpectations 
we do feel that much of the so-called failure of educa- 
tional innovations can be atrributed to the lack of an ade- 
quate conception of what it means to change a settingj 
how long the proceis takes, and when a change has been 
established* Rarely have new ideas been carried out far 
enough or long enough to be fairly evaluated. 

They propose thafa "development dialectic" is required if reforms 

are to be successfully carried out. It should be noted that their 

dialectic Is developed within an equilibrium orientation and a structural 

functionist biasi 

The stratc we have adopted calls for an analysis of 
the sequential tasks an educational setting must confront 
in the course of its birth and struggle for survival. 
Gross discontinuities In major task orientations over 
time are marked In order to delineate and label major 
orientations or phases of development. These phases 



and their associated tasks form the conteKt for the 
potential actualization of a development dynamic, 
which we suggest as a normative evolutionary* prDcess. 
Additionally, delineating such phases allows us to 
consider conditions associated with each phase that 
constrain and facilitate the resolution of particular 
tasks and b/ implication the operation of the suggested 
normative process. 

We briefly discuss this process of normative 
development and examine Its relationship to the concept 
of organisation previously presented. Then we outline 
a framework of setting development specifying the tasks 
associated with the creation of any educational setting 
and noting some of the conditions that affect the way 
these tasks are handled. However, this paper will not 
systematically examine how the conditions associated 
with each phase affect task resolution and the con- 
tingent sequence of development over time* 

It must be kept in mind that we are describing two 
distinct things — an empirically descriptive scheme, and 
a normative evolutionary process, which may or may not operate 
within this scheme. We call this normative process a 
"developmental dialectic, " and suggest that if properly 
actualized it can contribute significantly to a setting's 
progress toward a unified and internally confirmed social 
setting* Indeed, we feel that successful program develop- 
ment depends to a great extent on the ability of members in 
a setting to apply this dynamic to their own development. 

In conclusion, they argue 

* , . the necessity of two conditions for the creation of a 
coherent self-renewing educational program: the develop- 
ment of a community^ especially in a linguistic sense, 
and on-going practical dialog that deflnei and redefines 
the setting over time in light of collective action and 
eKperience* In doing so, we took the position that 
"educational program" and "program developanent" mean 
something more than what is implied in most theories of 
organizational and program [reform]. We argued that a 
collection of educational activities constitutes a program 
only when the activities are grounded in a commonly 
perceived core of beliefs and values about what is and 
what ought to be* 
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Clearly, we have only begun to sketch out the 
nature and operation of the processes by which a 
new educational setting evolves and develops into 
an organization. We need to know why^ development 
and growth through the application of the dialectic are 
typically not present in new programs. Our future research 
efforts are oriented in this direction and we hope that 
by setting forth our tentative ideas at this point we may^ 
encourage others to react to them and perhpps to pursue 
a similar line of Inquiry, 



Orlosky, D. and B. O, Smith. ''Educational Change: Its Origins and 
Characteristics' p»^r^ Phi Delta Kappan . Vol, 53, No, 7 (March 
1972). pp. 412-414. 

The authors contend that the identification and manipulation of 
key variables will give educational reformers ''greater assurance of 
success- " 

The educational system in a dynamic sociaty cannot 
remain stagnant. We should expect changes to be proposed 
that will alter the school system, since the United States 
is undergoing rapid change. The idiosyncracies of a par- 
ticular situation may not always conform to the patterns 
revealed in this study, but it is likely that an under- 
standing of the characteristics of the changes proposed 
over the last three-quarters of a century will be helpful 
in the development of successful procedures in the instal- 
lation of educational changes. 

This work provides a good example of systems analysis notions as 
to how reforms should be sought in school systems. 
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Paulston, and G* LeRoy. "Strategiea for Non-Formal Education* 

Teachers College Record , Vol, 76, No, 4 (Ma/ 197S), pp* 569'-S96* 

The authors argwe, from a conflict orientation, that in conaervative" 

cum^llberal societiss there is little if any evidence to support liberal 

asiumptions that reformi of fornial and non'-formal educational programs 

will make significant contributions to more equitable social and 

economic relations* Rather, the/ eKamlna a variet/ of educational 

programs created by social movements, and argue that this evidence 

speaks more dlrectl/ to the question "under what conditions can 

education make significant contributions to individual and social 

renewal?" The/ conclude that 

Movement-controlled non-formal education is, in sum, 
a little-studied or understood t/pe of out-of-school educa^ 
tion with great potential* if much limited replicabllit/, to 
help people with problems work for change* But as we learn 
more of the relative effectiveneis of formal schools and rnost 
non-formal education programs in co-opting protest and in 
helping to maintain and legitlmiae highl/ inequitable status 
quo situations, the possibilities for alternative educational 
programs to serve liberating and not merel/ adjustive or 
iocial-^control ends can onl/ be seen as highl/ limited* 
But if one will seek to find education that does more than 
ligltimiza and reinforce gross inequalities in life chances, 
then, we contend, one must look outside formal schools 
to the eduvational activities of collective efforts seeking 
individual and social renewal. This task of rethinking 
priorities fcr research on NFE experiences as a consequence 
of attempts to reconceptuallie societal development has 
onl/ just begun* In this, we contend, ^e need is not 
simpl/ to replace the primac/ of the whole with that of 
the part, but, rather, to create a more fruitful dialectic 
between s /stems and conflict perspectives so as to 
advance better both understanding of educational phe- 
nomena and possibilities for more equitable life chances, 



S* Agency for International Developnient* Tha AID Education Program. 
Strategy^, Washington, D* C- The Agency, 1973. 45 -12 p. 

Argues that a review of AID involvement in educational-reform efforts 

during the 1960*s indicates the effectiveness of a systems analyils 

approach* i, e. , 

The risks of innovation can be minimised by building 
reiearch, development and evaluation components into 
every project* At the very least, there is a gain in knowledge, 
which if positive, is of great value; and , if negative. Indi- 
cates what should be avoided or done differently in the future* 
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Zaltman, G, et al . Creating Educational Change , New YorKi The Free Press, 
1976 1 Forthcoming* 

The authors present an ''eclectic model" of educational change^ and a 
comprehensive set of guidelines framed in systenis analysis assumptions for 
''self renewal in educational organizations," They recognize the exlitence 
of conflict , l*e, , "conflict-'-llke resistance^ — is not always bad* It is a 
phenomenon to be optimized." They also contend that '^educational systems 
should be able to initiate change rather than having change imposed from the 
outside or having to respond to external attempts to change, " 

"Forces for change in education" are viewed as consequences of "per- 
formance gaps," while resistances to change in education are ^ the authors 
argue/ to be found in culturaL social and organizational "barriers," in organi-^ 
zational rigidity and "psychological barriers," and iTiter_alia , in lack of com- 
munication. In Chapter 11 * "Basic Principles for Educational Change/" the 
authors list some 313 propositions drawn from the 10 preceeding chapters as 
a checklist for the "change agent. " 

Despite the thoroughness of coverage re. a systems approach to educa-^ 
tional change and a token recognition of conflict / the authors' narrow focus 
on change in classrooms is curiously provincial given the lessons of U,S* 
educational reform failures. They appear to be totally unaware of the need to 
ask the key Ideological-cum'-political questions i.e. / cij i„bono or # who benefits? 
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|»^,»C|^ Altbach, P. G. (ed* ) CQmparatlve Highsr Education Abroad: BlbUography 
jnd Anal/sts. New Yorki Praeger, 1976. 274 p. 



\ i3i'02. Apple, M. W* "School Refonn and Educational Scholarshipi An 
Essay Review of How Effective is Schooling ?" Tournal of 
Educational Researgh, Vol. 66, No. 2 (April 1973), pp. 368, 
373, 380-381. 
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K Bell, D* The Refo rming of General Education. New York: Columbia 

University PresSi 1966. 320 p. 




proposes that the core task of university reform is "to humanize 



technology and to 'tame' the apocalypse, " to counteract the mounting 

wave of nihilism that "has begun to attack the very core of culture and 

to proclaim a way of life that is really a withdrawal from society, a 

retreat into the '^^interior distance/**^ a new gnostic mode which beats 

against all the historic, psychological tabooi of civilization* 

,\,^Goncludes that university reformi will be better able to support 

humanitas over technology, than to oppose anti-social trends: 

Even for the technocrat^ a well'-developed skill has an 

intrinsic esthetic and a well-^constructed theory inner '^'^ 

beauty; and these could be made manifest. But to show that 

order has virtue is more difficult when the appeals to 

instinct and Irt^atlonality* bound up in the otII of pleasurei 

begin to weave their lure. Yet, if experience and pleasure 

are the goals, the threat of redempiion may emerge from 

thB reassertion of an older kind of pleasure^-^the pleasure 

of achievement and of making, of imposing a sense of self 

upon the recalcitrant materials, physical and intellectual, 

of the world. For in the process of making and achieving, one 

learns that it Is not the business of art to use chaos to 

express, nor is it the character of experience to be entirely 

unreflective. This Is the traditional wisdom ok maturity* 

The liberal arts, which this book affirms, have their own 
hard and difficult place, which is too often easily sur^ 
rendered when a university seeks too freely to please those 
who rule, be it elite or mass, A liberal spirit, it should 
be noted. Is not always a democratic one, for it is not who 
rules but how one rules that counts. The liberal spirit is 
not an opposition to orthodoxy, but to its enforcement; not 
against virtue, but against its Impositloni whether 
Jacobin or Platonist- The liberal arts must have as an end, 
when confronting the young, both sslf-consciQUsness and 
self- transcendence. One lives, thus, in the tension 
between the universal and the particular, and often in 
that painful alienation which is the continuing knowledge 
of doubt, not of certainty* And yet this, too. Is a state 
of grace, for as Dante said, "Doubting pleases me no less 
than knowing* " 
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li3'*0^ Deal, T. "An Organizational E:<pla nation of tho Failure af Altoniatiw^ 

Secondary Schgoi^ . Educatlo naj ReooQrchejr t Vol. 4^ Nq, 4 (1975), 
pp. 10-16, " '"^^^ ^ 

This paper QxplalriG the failura of rn^iny ^jltornativa schooJf^ a a rosuj*- 
ting from their. fa4iijef# to cope with nrcianizatlonal problertifj produced by 
new authority patterns. Successful schools were those vA\o fQund organi- 
sational middle ground between con-iplete disorganizatiori and a highly 
c e ntra 1 i c o:^ d , conventional s y s t e rn , 



li^^O-^ Doro, R. "Selection Function of Schools Seen as Ignored by Educators." 

Report-News of the World Bank clroup (Ma/^-June 197s), pp, 1^4* 

Argues passionately that most educational reform efforts are 
critically myoptic because 

ReforTners and traditionalist alike, within the educational 
world, conspire to ignore the selection function of schools 
and to talk as if schools were only about changing people--- 
improving them according to the traditionalists, clamping the 
walls of the prison house around their free spirits according 
to the reformers. 

One can see why educators should want to exaggerate 
the importance of their role--why they should want to bel ieve 
that the^ mold people rather than merely sort them* What 
is less understandable is wh/ they should have been aided and 
abetted in maintaining thin illusion by the only other ^ody 
of professionals who have been influential in determining 
e d u ca t i o ha l^p 61 1 c ; e s . 

I refer>o eccnomisr".. 
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\* 3m^'^ EnglQr, W.H. Radical School Reformers of the 13S0*s. Doctoral Disser- 
tntion, Rutgers Ihiivars Ity , 19 73, p,389. 

Englor's study' CrlUques radical school reformers of the 1 960's, i.e. , 
'A, 5, Nelil , Joiin Hylc^ JoiiLritiici n Ko^oi/ Jainwy HeriicJon^ rierDGrt Kohl^ 
I dUl Goodnian, Edgar Priedeiaherg , George Dennlsoii^ and Ivanlllich," 

He argues that 

.the obserVi3tioiiS of these refonriers are frequently colored by 
preconceptions which grow out of ideological biases includirig 
contempt for the iriickU0--cIass, distrust of adults who servo as 
surrogates for the larger society ^ and a dlsb^Uef in the sociall2ing 
capacity of Inatitutionallsed settings. The most peyslstent philo- 
sophical thread la their work Is that of romantic natiiralism , enipha" 
si2ing the cult of the beatific child, a roniQatici zed view of poverty, 
and an adulation of devaancy as an alternative to nDrmalcy. Further 
their dogitiatic BmhmCB ot pedagogical Looseiiess and incidentalism 
contrasts sharply with fohn Dewey, v^ho rejected ejctrenie child-- 
centeredness as Sentimerital and unconstajctl^e » 

This study cQncludes that the radical reformers frequently over 
gcanerallae on the basis of llnUted ariscdotal e^ridence^ and their 
Qbservations are often in contradiction with thm iindlngs of profes- 
sional educational literature p Their pxaposals for reforni are Inade- 
quately supported by arguments or evidence, lack speclflcdty, and 
are offered without 9 careful consideration oC either their pragmatic 
validity or an investigation of their hypothatical effects upon society. 

In refererioe to the reforiners' specific proposals calling for the 
abolition of compulsory education, the development of secessionist 
enclaves in competition mth the public school s*. and^ more radically, 
the abandonment of ^11 formal learning arrangements , this study 
finds that these recommendations are impractical, w^ould obstruct 
social mobility^ w^ould fragment the social order ^ and are profoundly 
undemocratic, 

In conclusion, this study finds that the sense of crisis which 
gave the radical reformejs their resonance has mcderated in the 
1970's. As change agents these refomiers are largely ineffectual, 
and their radical pToposals will be increasingly rejected by the 
majority of Amertcang who believe in the ejctensioii and power of 
schooling rather than in Its dlsestablishinent. 
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|%3|0') GrGene, M. "And It Still Ib News.^' Social pQlic^, Vol. 2, No. 6 
(March/April 197 2), pp. AS-^SU 

Greetie/arqiies cogeatly that true educational reform will not 
rniracuiousl/ follow from radical critiques, but from, perhaps, baGic 
power shifts: 

Of course, it helps to attack old "idols." It h^lps 
to expose the cracks in the systems it even (sometiinas) 
helps to mock: the EstabUshment, to tweak its tail. But 
I think we have to keep aur eyes on the outraged and the 
disiaherlted as well as on the '*sniall, cowardly, and 
hedonistic;'^ I think wa have to listen, as we have 
never listened before, to the clemands for huniaa dignity 
(and decent food, housing^ Jobs, even classrooins). 
I think v^e have to leani more about transfbrming insti- 
tutions and improving environment. 

I do not think that oppressiveness, and consuraerisni, 
and racism, and violence can be overcome through changes 
in personal consciousness div^orced from Institutional 
stances. I do not think it wlU be enough to reconceive 
our reality and our "democratic personaiit/, to sea 
differentia/^ as so ma n^^ young "dropouts" apparently 
see, It^vill be necessary to coine to terms with povver 
conceived as something other than "personal growth"--- 
the power of the state, which at some point niust be 
expected to change hands. I do not believe deschooUncj 
will ensure that happ€r4ing- r do not believe that 
"dialectic encounter, " no matter how rich, can compen"- 
sate for the alienation e>^perienced in th>i corporate 
societ/ or lead to the taking of power m any signficant 
s^an se. 
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Hefferlin, f.B.L. "Refarm and RestBtaiiae»" American AssoQiation of 
Higher Educatlori, Vashington^ D.C,^ June 1 971 . 4 p. 

The authonfrom an equilibrium btas^ suminari^es research i Kit has 

been done on acadeniic refonTi and the re^i^tanc^ to It and speculates wliat 

this research Iniplies for future practiae. .\Academic or currlcuXar change is 

first of all organizational change and colleges and universities crganlsad 

a nd run ia such cs ^m\Y as to prevent Iriterferaiice , middling ^ and rapid 

change* Llka other organisations ^ tliev change as the^result of pressure 

for change, and they adapt their operations to retain equtlibrlum . The 

niajor variables that detGrmine this process of adjustment are: (1) indiv^idual 

and refer to the advocates Interested in charige; (2) en\rironrnontQl , and 

refer to the reiources ai/ailable for change^ and (3) stTUCtural, a nd refer to 

the openess of institutions to changa. There are two alternative paths for 

reforrn: (1) change the structure froiti w^lthln; and <2) Leav^e the Institution 

and establish a coinpetttive institution that embodies one's view^s , Ee 

concludes that the most effective refomiars ride the crest of reform and .the 

1370 's seem propitious for effecting aurricular change* 
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OECD. Education Comrnlttee- Policies for In nc^Qtlon <ind ReSGarch and 
Dgvelopm ent in Education. Paris: OfiCDj 1974. 18 p. 

This is a ^-i.atanienl: CQmbining funcCionaUst and s/stems biases 
ra. stratGgiGs for educational reform. Tha main issue identified is tlu^ 
need for an educational environment in which schools caninnQvate, 
and important factors here are participation* a dennocratic school 
organiEation and a changing teacher role, t^eyxt there is need for 
the yovernment to adopt educational strategies to achieve new social 
objectives to s upport research and devalopmerit if possible through a 
plurality of agencies and programmes. Local and regional research 
and development centres should have close service linlcs to schools* 
Finally', the direct intervention of governmeat in the process of 
ianovation should occur more at the level of objectives and structures 
since these stem more from political factors^ whereas in curriculuni-- 
developmenr change the influence should be less direct, more by- 
creating a favorable cliniate and conditions, 



Petty, M. "RefleKlones sobre la refornia educati^a. H-vMta 
Ciencias de la^Btoci^, VoL 1, No. 1 (1 970), pJTm^^ 



|i3*^'' Smith, M. '*Educationa J Innovations: Treasure and Dross , American 
Scholar, Vol, 43 (Winter 1973-1 9?4), pp. 133-139, 

The author arg^ues that effective eduoational change is the result of 

neither educators or parents taking absolute positions, that the theory of 

desch^oling is not the solution because it d€als with Utopia and not the 

here and now. Rather, ihangejh the systeni w the result of decentoliza- 

tion, lay particlpatiori Iralning good teachers, This changers the oiily 

effective oh^fige^'^^" ^''"-^\ , 

O stiles, L. I' "False ^ssuinptions about Educational Change. rournal 
of Educational Research , Vol. 15 ( 1973), pp^ * 1 ' ^' 
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DEmOPINCi CQUtiTHDiS 



Alt bach, p. G, and D* H* Kelly, Hlcjher Education In De^/elopiiig 
N^t if) ns: A rie lect a dMh 1 iD_gra pli y , J 9 6 9- 1 974, New Yo rk t 
Praager, 1974, 299 p. - 

Cil:es nunierous stucU^B ot attBrript!^ to reform higher education 
In Africa tu Asian, and Latin Ajn erican countrieri. 



0 , 0 \ OX^ Chaciwick, C, and R. M. Mortari. '* Educational Technoloqf AssistancG 
for Developing Countries* '* Educational Technolog)^, Mol. lU No, 9 
(S^pternber 1971), pp. 49-53."^ 

From a neo-^evolution^rj/ bias, the authors contend that 

for a developing nation* whlcli ma y be precariously 
situated between near-tribalism on the one hand and a 
modern economy^ on the other, the failure of the educa-- 
tlDtiai s ystQm to rapldlf become responsive to the edu- 
cation and manpower develapmerit needs of the country'' 
can have tragic consequences. 

The same type of problem faces both the adv^anced 
and the dev^eloping nation. The magnitude and immediacy 
of the result of failing to find solutions to the problem 
is enormcusly different for the dev^eloping nations, 

A predictable ph©nornenon In the offering of techni- 
cal as sigtance to the dev^eloplng aations h^ the advanced 
nations is the intact export of the mode and practice of 
their ow^n tlme--tested educational models* This approach 
makes the assumptior^, where the tjriited States is the 
exporter, that an educational s ystenri that was reasonably 
adequate for the United States up through the 1940's is 
equally suitable for BraEiij Korea, orGhanain the 197 0's* 

Th^ir CDnclusions propose a combination of neo-evoiutionary and 

systems approaches to educational refornn: 

The use of educational systeins analy^sis techniques 
to increase the use of innov*ative processes has beeri 
discussed in relation to educational dev^elopment assis- 
tance for developing riatlons. Some of the problems that 
haw characterized pai^t assistance efforts, such as lack 
of training and inforTn^tioni e-xpoftation of Inappropriate 
educational inodels and traditionalism* have been dis- 
cussed. A new approach^-emphaslzlng innov^ation and 
use of systeins analysis tools in an atmos phere of 
partnership with the developing natlons--is suggested^ and 
^^arlous skill areas in iducational sf sterns analysis are 
explained and demonstfated by IntersectiDn with problem 
areas drav^n from developing CQ'untries* 
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Q ^0 3 ^ Eisemon, T. "Educational Transfer" The ImpUcatioris of Foreign 
Educational Assistance. " Interchange , VoL 5, Mo, 4 (1974)j 
pp. 53-61, 



The author examinas several reform efforts In developing counti-ies 

and suggests thzit 

the transfar of foreign educational models facilitated 
by programs of educational assistance ma/ have several 
potentially^ hannful Irnplications. It can (I) distort pri^ 
orities by emphasizing cosmopolitian orientations at 
the eKpense of commitments to problems of more imniedlate 
importarice, (2) inhibit efforts to develop local capabilities, 
and (3) widen differences among faculty members and edu- 
cational Institutions, thereby generating resentmenti dis- 
content, and demoralisation in the academic profession. 

Although perhaps conceived as a transitional phase 
in which the recipient country achieves a measure of 
parity with the developed world and then moves on to 
formulatiug independent^ indigenous approaches, the 
transferred models may begin to perpetuate dependence, 
not self-'oufficiency— an outcome that may aot be con- 
sistent with the objectives of eithsr the donor or the 
recipient country. 



Premchand, A, "Les Rlformes budltaires dans les pays en vole 
development. " Finances at Deve lopment, Vol, 12, No. 1 
(197S), pp. 2S-28/ 47-48. 
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Further, they ask: ''Why do taxpayers caccept an establishrTient 

which our analysis indicates is so inefficient?" The answer is that 

Indirect mKBs are typical in Africa and taKatiori uf 
particular sectors is typical in Latin America: both systems 
provide very littiiD information to the taxpayer regardliiy 
burdens and rewards. Why should a peasant in Latin 
America worry about the extent of government waste when 
he has not been taxed anc; when the total revenues from, 
say, the oil sector are unknown to him? His perception of 
the problem is simply^ that it does not exist. Also, is he 
going to fight a bureaucratic structure which is well 
educatad and is bound to beat him at any political game? 
The odds are biased against him* 

They conclude that Third World school systems tend to obstruct 

refomis seeking to advance economic development 

. . a.n four distinctive ways. First, they distort the invest-- 
ment alternatives which are open to people^ children in 
urban areas have an added incentive (subsidies) to invest 
in educatiom while children in rural areas may fail to 
obtain even the crucial first few grades in the schooling 
process because of their economic value to their parents. 
Second, the system allows teachers and administrators 
to appropriaEe part of the social contribution to education; 
the main reason for this phenomenon is the underpricing 
of educational services. Third, there is a huilt-in inertia 
which blocks change, this occurs because/the restrictions 
on competition and because of the pattern of rewards 
within the system. And fourth, social conflict is generated, 
especially between the students and the establishment, 
as the former attempt to improve the quality of the gifts 
which they are supposed to receive. This social 
conflict spills over into other areas of economic activity 
as it raises the risk of investment in general* 
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, Oi?^ Sanchez, and A. R. Waters. ''Educational Refom for Economic 
Development* *' Comparative Education Review , Vol* 18, Mo, 1 
(February l974)/pp. 96-llh 

Asks why '^inefficient'* educational s/stems in Africa and Latin 

America remain costly', inefficient, and generally diafuctional for 

devcslopment* Contends that reforms seeking to rationalize educational 

sy^sterns will be obstructed for the following reasons: 

A rural environment in the less-developed countries will 
result in low school participation rates not simply because 
of the high opportunity costs of sending a child to school 
but because of the very limited (or noneKisting) investment 
alternatives which the parents confront* Under these cir-- 
curnstances it would not be surprising to find parents 
implanting in their children a pattern of submissive 
behavior which, in the long run, will be detrimental to 
the acceptance of innovation and change. But note that 
submissive behavior is a result of economic baclcwardness 
and not its cause--at least in this modeL 

, . * students are the forgotten children of the educational 
proceBS. The circumstances of many parents force them 
to teach children in ways that will not miaxiniize the 
children's utility; the circumstances of teachers allow 
them to disregard their teaching responsibilities; the 
circumstances of administrators who honestly try to 
increase the axternal benefits of society may bring them 
face-to-face with students who cannot identify themselves 
with the administrators' social objectives (since they can-- 
not appropriate the benefits of those objectives)^ 

. . , Again, the teachers and administrators reap the rewards; 
the students bear the costs. 

Change is a harsh and abrasive process, but nowhere 
more so than, in the educational structure* The effort to 
prepare a new course, master a new textbooki or design 
a new currlculurn falls on the teacher during the first few 
times a course is offered. Thereafter he reaps the rewards 
in the form of less time required for * preparation, and 
greater ease of setting and grading eKaminatlons. The 
size of the rewards and the teacher derives is deter- 
mined by the length of time between changes. Thus we 
can explain, in simple, economic terms, the apparent 
conservatism of education In Africa and Latin America. 
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Zochariah, M, "Educational Aid: A Bibliographic Essays and a PIqo 

for Mew Lines of Inquiry. " Cjomparative Education. Vol, 6, No. 2 
(Juna ,1970), pp. 115-123. 

The author criticizes neo--evoh.itionary^ assumptions undarlv^lnq 
tochiiical assiatance to aducationol-changa efforts in the developlncj 
uountrles, 

He concludes that 

This paper has attenipted to point out the thcBoretically 
obviou^^ fact that the socio^-cuitural s^stams in developing 
countries are very complex. It Is well known to social 
scientists that people inake subtle distinctions at levels 
close to themselves but merge people who are far from 
themselves into indistinct clusters. It is aKiomatic that 
educational advisers or experts-sunless they are expected 
only to advise on their special subjects-^should know the 
local scene or system welL The published writings of and 
on them, however, do not indicate that they do. 

The questions raised in this paper are not an attempt 
to implicitly" defend the status quo in the name of the 
inviolabiUtK of the existing state of affairs in developing 
countries. It is an attempt to point out that the role of 
foreign educational aid can play in these countries need 
not necessarily be critical or even beneficiah At best 
it may do all that the inspirational literature on the sub-- 
ject claims. At worst, it may thwart the necessary changes 
by proppirig up those whOi in the course of political events, 
would have been displaced. In either case, there is a 
much graater need to be av/are of the restrictive vision 
that cultural blintiers can cause. 
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Conferenco of Ministers of Educaaon of African States. EducatioQ^n^ 
Africa: Evolution, Raforms, Prospects. Conferance Report. Lago 
Februar/ 19767" Paris* UNESCO/ 1976. 53 p. 

Hunter, G. "A Comment on Educational Reform an^' ..lo/ment in 
Africa. " World Ysarboo k^^Jduca tion, ucion: Evans 

Brothers, 1973^ pp/ 278-282. " 

ITnntnr ^=^uogo?;t5; thaf: 

It seems that, at laast in Bome quarters, an orthodox>^ 
in growing up, to the effect that one major waj/ of tackling 
the rising menace of unemployment is a '-rifqrm of the edu-- 
cational system. " Exactly what is to ba reformed and how 
IB not alwd/s Btated, but In general it i$ -d^^umed that it 
wouhd be ''less literary, " "leas academi^a;, " "more suited 
to the real needs of developing countrie^j ^- gt hoc genus omne. 

Much of this argument is based on "If only-' propositions^- 
'4f only'' developed countries had not introduced to Africa 
their own models of education: if only the prastige of white 
collar jobs had not been so hi ghr if only th^^ huge rewards 
to the educaced African around the time of Independence 
had not established the maxim "Education Tn^ans jobs: 
more edueation means better jobs: most education means 
riches, power, and pre-eminence." Such arguments are 
not very useful; the present situation Is what must be 
faced. In passing, many of the same "ifo^nli/'' arguments 
are applied to the drift to the towns. 

He argues that the most needed refonns, i, 8. , 

the education of farmers in new technology whereby their 
incomes, and so their off --farm purchased of goods and 
services increase, is probably that which will most 
directly and substantially increase employment. A tre- 
m.endous amount of local organizing effort 1$ needed for 
this work — effort which young politicianSj and every 
educated African could slowly learn to glv-a* as the 
immediacy of the scramble for power is a little slackened 
in a maturing society. In my own view, this field of 
action is the rriost hopeful analogue to tha whole 
economic thrust for rural developnnent whloh^r hopefully, 
will gain strength in this decade. A tremendous volume 
of potential energy is running to waste, or aven to 
destructiveness in Africa today. The limitations of a 
formial educational system, however reformed, prevent such 
a system from harnessing much of this; schools are so 
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numerous and so sMpenSive, that they lean Ine'Vltably to 
some degree of uniformitv^ which financiaUK and 
bureaucraticall/ possible to administer and contc^oL 
[Mon-formal] eduaa^tim can be as flevible and varied 
as African imaginatLoa and energy can make it; and if the 
central governnriQnn is W aid it linancially, it must at all 
costs be aid without firings, horrif/ing as this rna/ be 
to the bureaucratic mind: in those countries where local 
resources are growincj;, local aid would be mugh better. 



de Kiewiet, C,W, "Th# Old Foundations of Afric^^s New Unlversitie ■ . " 
MmSMSMlMsm^f ^^i^ 55, No, 4 (1975), pp, 275-285. 

The author analy^^s how France, Great Brttein and the U.S. failed 

in developing institutioM south of the Sahara. It Is suggested that 

Western ^ie€H-®wtoic>n^ patterns of education end intellectual goals 

imposed on African umvtoslties were unsuitable far developing CDuntrios. 

He concludes that strat^Ql^s of change are now b^ing sought outside the 

school and university. 
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I On * MciEuri, A- A. "The African University as a Muitinatlonal Corporation: 
Problems of Penetration and Dependence. *' Ha r v a r d ^ due at Ip n a 1 
Review, Vol 45, No* 2 (May' 197Sh PP^ 191-210. 

The author suggests that reforms S'Seking to redirect university 

programs in line with national development goals largely fail because 

African universitias continue to raflect th6ir colonial origins and 

in so doing tend to perpetuote cultural ^^nd economic dependence* Using 

nao^-Mernct^fc perspective, he argues that the^powe^F#ti'tepieG'^yo4^M4mw^ 

^a*M"of African universities can be chcmged using a strategy of cultural 

"diversification, " Here he proposes th^t 

It is mor© important than ever than African universities 
take seriously the cultures and experinnents of other civilisa- 
tions. The educational system should focus not only on 
Europe and Africa, but also on Indian* Chinese^ and most 
important^ Islamic civilizations. Aithough Arabic is the 
moat widely spoken language on th^ African continent, it 
has received little attention in African curricula south of 
the Sahara, even in those countries which border Arabic- 
speaking areas or have large numbers ot Muslim citizens. 

Moreover 

Cultural diversification will involve Instituting new 
courses and requirements throughout the educational sys- 
tern. At the secondary level, clashes should be introduced 
on the history of science: dependiTicy am.ong young African 
school ^children arises, in part, froni their av>;e of Western 
science* The prestige of the Western world, in a continent 
which is very conscious of prestige, derives disproportionately 
from Western leadership in scienc® end technology. So 
great has the leadership been for the las. three hundred years 
that Westernism and science are almost interchangeable in 
the perception of some young Africans* 

In reaction to Western scienUfic preeminence, some 
Africans have sought refuge in nigritude as a glorification 
of a non-^scientlfic civilization. Leopold Senghor, leader 
of the nigritude movement and praaident of Senegal, has 
emphasized. Instead of science, Africans' spiritual and 
affective understanding of their env'ironment, their *'emotive 
attitude toward the world, Other Africans, dazzled and 
lured by scientism, have sought answers in Marxism, 
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paitl/ because it seems to offer Africans the chance of 
rebelling against the West without ceasing to be scientific, 
Tne n^gritudist rebels against the scientific West 
Ir 'alizing his own heritage; the African Mar5<lst cebels 
agdinst the West by embracing an alternative "scientlsm," 
Dijagre^ents between these positions should be reflected 
in the curricula of African schools. 

He concludes thatftr^^-^ .^^u ^ j^^-^^. 

Unlt/erslty reforms will require a fundamental change 
in attitude for all departmenfe of African universities^- 
Qway from excessive Eurocentrism and toward both 
increased Africanization and increased Internationaliaation, 
This broader focus could change the African university into 
a truly multicultural corporation* 

and that \ 

The fulL maturity of African education %vill come only 
when Africa develops a capacity to innovate independently^ 
Tliat independence will require Africa to attampt three 
great tasks: balancing the weight of Western Influence with 
its own culture, permitting non^Western civilizations to 
reveal their secrets to African researchers and teachers, 
and transforming its own educational and intellectual world 
to make genuine creativity passible* Only- then will Africa 
be on its way toward meeting that elusive but compelling 
imperative--nQt only to decolonize modernity, nor even 
merely to participate in iti but also to help define 
modernity for future generations. 



63 

^^ ip^ Paulaton, RoUandG. "Npn-Fornfial Iducational Alternatives. " In 

New Strategies for E_riucationaI Develgpnient, C. S* Brembeck and 
T. 7- ThompSQii (atis.). Lexington, Masa. t LsHingtoti Books, 
1973, pp. 65-82. 

Tis^Xt^^^ '^*'^ ^mmLnem attenipts to create national i^outh service programs In 

Africa (i*e., Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda), and Ln the Arnericas (Jarnaica 

and Cuba)/T^ntends th^t inmost cases thaee pr&grams have been 

IntrDduced as non-lomal (L e. ^ cut-of-schaol) refcms to "cool-out" 

aspiration for higher studies, to remove fouth from, the labor market, 

and "to co-dpt peer groups and enable aduit-inaki^g ageiiciei to 

tnfluenca the /oath culture t " Cuban y^outh-iervica prograins, because 

the/ more effectively' Cpr^blne re socialiaatioa and ideological formation ^ 

v/ith productive labor and "^ta hational reward system are viewed as o/yi 

lW ^ffsctlve raformd^v r^^-i-. '^^^^--^^^ ^^w^ ^ 

Large numbers of youth ^'ho failed tn formal schools have 
through thest non^fomaj educational eKpsrieaces leajned 
new skills and tenovw^ledge important for both national 
economic deveiopnient and fcr indiv-idual growth into 
productive and responsibla citizens. 



5# /iO-^p peshkin. A, "EducatiQntl Reforni in Colonial and Independent Africa. " 
AMcan Affairs. Mo, 64 Quly 1965), pp. 210-216, 

The author assaasas educational reforms carried out between the 
1952 Cambridge aad 1961 Addis Ababa conferences and concludsi that 
rapid expan.iion d school facilities has ail too often been an e3<cuse 
to avoid needed qualitative changes* 



^ I 0 7 "Strategies for EducatiOMl Change,*' Special tisue of Education In 

Ea stern Africa . (Nfiilrobl) , Vol, 4, Mo,l (1^75) . 58 p. 
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^ j Bouklij N', L^nfi^yatlgq^g Ida^^^ a iLs_ervlce de la._ rg fornix grarie^g 

- Vnk de Mostaganero. Algerie. Paris: UNESCO. 1975. 58 p. 



1 , Coionna, '*Le Srstenie d'EnsalgneiTisnt en h iqct'lB Coio[ij.ale. " 

Archives EuroplenTias de SQcLoloqie, VoL 13, No* 2 
pp/l9S-220. 

Describe s= sducational reforms leading to a hlghl/ 3i.rP4ified dual 
educational s /stenn, i.^^one French^ the o'.>tr Korsrin:, The reforms 
foliovs^ed from increased social stratification aci the need to provide a 
total of fLvm separate sociai'Class^linked sc: rM^uarv^ education ^acUiUcs 
(i. ,^the/elites, the .niiddla class, and thn ^iQw^er^'hUddle cUssj and ^^^r 
the two Aigerian cias ses Jthe urban merchantman. J govrernment clarke^. 
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? I i Beggof, A. A. "Education in French Algeria; An Issa^on Cultural 

Conflict. Comparative Educatio n3evia%/, Vol. ' 7^ 2^o> 2 (June 
1973), pp. 180-197. ' 

The author describes an interesting French failure to use educational 
reform as a CDunter^revo liitionarv^ measure: 

One of he graatest reforms attempted by the French in 
Algeria was the 19 58 Conscantine pla^* This reform, which 
had obvious ©ducational irnplicatlonsj ia^Qs prepared and 
launched while Frenchrnen $till oelieued la the possibility 
of success for their counterinsurgeacy measures, It^as 
esaentially a plan to briag quick industrially ation to Algeria, 
and to somehcw forcr rapid upward socLaL and economic 
mobility^ for all ^Igeriaas. The French called Lt promotion 
s Qciale , aad an important part of the reform 'was conceLved 
in educational t&rrns . First, the goals o£the 19 44 school 
reform plan, to achieve an enrollment cne miilioa 
Algeriaas in prtiaary school by 1964, was moved up to 2, S 
million by L96S* Just as Importaat, giveTi the realization, 
that millions of Algerians had had no education at all warn 
the official determination to engage a auniber of special 
education programs. J\rouad 1.75 mi! lioa scho oL age 
children were riot in public schools In L9S4 alon«* This 
wuSt naturally^ a part of the gensral couriterinsurge ncy 
effort aad the Frerich army was very much inv^olved. 

During the first s€\/eral years of re volution, the French 
ariny connplained bitterly about civil adnii nistrators ^ho 
w^ere not providing the military with needed iTitelllgence 
with which to pursue a* successful counte rins urgeacy war. 
Alfnost inevitably"^ soldiers became more and more Involved 
in admlnistratior: : the^^^ere seeking CDntcncts vvi th Algerianis, 
contacts wliich they established at ©Inmost ev^ery level of 
public activityi including education. The Special Administra- 
tive Services {B.A> S.)j an institution oi military a dnaini titra- 
tion for Al gerlans, opened schools and dispensaries in 
remote areas and in shanty towns* As already noted, they 
taught 68, 754 prinfiary grade students by IMa/ , 195 9. SAS 
personnel also staffad 35 technical sahcols created and 
built by the Fre nch A^ritif between 19 56 an-d 1959. Then, 
in 19 59, the army released draftees who had had teachers' 
training fronn military service and instead they w^re assignad 
to teach in Algerian high schools. Such activity v^aa otaviously 
thought more productiv^e in the cou.nterinsKirgency^ effort than 
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carr/i ng a rifle. In one way or another, the SAS also had 
a hand in severaL educational programs imeaat to speed the 
upward mobility' of the Algerians. Algtriani, it %vas felt, 
would be more liteel^ to accept French domination if they 
could earn decent wages and get better Jobs than before, 
particularly^ if they could find work ia Algeria's industrial 
sector* (t>^^>!MilO t) 



^ / J/ Mmlet, R. " u'L-ir jetio^ primaire et reforme de T ens€igriment en Algeria 
/ ' ^ Ecole Monuale Superieure de Saint --ClQud^ Octoier 1973. 112 p. 



^4 ft ^^emili, A* "Algeria* The Institutes of Tachnalogy, " Prospects , 

VqL 4, No, 4 (Winter 1974), pp. 5l7'-524, 

States that the establishment of Institutes of Technology' (iTs) 
have provided the reiorin necr sar/ to upgrade the supply" of skilled 
manpower riot y^et met ^> L.^aditional sectors of the educational system^ 
Positive aspects of rTs are that the/ ^Ive addltiorial chances to those 
rejected b/ traditional education uid also pr^v^ides a labor resource 
of skilled personnel to prospective employers during th© skill practicai 
phase of the IT school- Critics of the program say the ITs are very 
expensive and that Tl% provide overspeciall^^.tlon of training. The/ 
cantend.^that^^trainfiea do not readily adapt to economic .'^^ - .. 
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Waterbury* J. *'Algpria Making Strong Effort to Overcome Manpower 
Shortages. " AMEE Report (October 1975), pp. 2-f3* 

Reports that 

In 19 54, the year in which Algeria began its armed 
struggle for independence, only 14 percent of Algerian 
(non-»European) children between tha ages of 6 and 14 
were in school. A grand total of 6, OOO Algerians were 
in high school, and 589 were at the university level, 
up froni 89 in 1940. In terms of careers at roughly the 
sanne time, 7, 2 percent of all managerial and executive 
positions were occupied by Algerians, 17.6 percent of all 
technical positions, 68 percent of ail positions requiring 
skilled labor, and 95 percent of all positions requiring 
manual and unslcllled labor. The few Algerians who 
achiev'ed high status were mostly doctors, lawyers, 
pharrnacists, and a few intellectuals* By contract, in 
1962 at the time of independenca, there were probably 
no more than ten Algerian eaglneers, A decade later there 
were alraady 382 Algerian engiaeers, a yet trifling supply 
when the need is at least four of five times that number. 

Concludes that Mgerian educatiorial ra forms seeking to expand the 

supply' of akilied rTianpower have betan preistr-vorthy but limited. In 1971, 

for eKample, "the k^g^-rimn state invested 23 pc^rcont of its combined 

ordinary and equipment budget in education* But 

* * . with the population c^av/incT at ^ rate of 4 percent 
per annum, the state will have to run ^ aru to keep even 
with the new age cohorts^ and even harder to absorb them 
entirely into the educational system. 

At the university and secondary levels, where 
generdlization is not a goal, one of the major problems is 
the droiJ at rate* The secondary school years are divided 
into two cycles of four and two years each* In the late 
196 O's, only 61 percent of those admitted to the first 
cycle completed it, and only 49 percent of those admitted 
to the second cycle complete it. Thus only 14, 5 percent 
of those entering secondary school complete both cycles. 
At the university level no more than 2 0 percent of those 
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admitted axe actually graduated. It Is regard to this 
source of niiddle range manpow^er that the Algerians are 
faced with one of their most serious dlienimas. The In^ii- 
tutes of Techriology are an Imaginative atternpt to sr.lvaje 
high schoDl dropouts and glvB them accelerated technical 
training. The Institutes offer specialized training in 
agriculture, electromechanics, matallurgy, accountlrig, 
topograph/, public works^ electronics, and several other 
fields, but to date thmy are handling onl/ about 11-12, OOO 
students. It should be pointed out, however, that as in all 
other aspects of their planning* the assumptions Algerians 
have mmdB about their skilled manpawer needs are laden 
with risk. They hinge on two factors: that the country v^lil 
tolereta ovmr the short haul (say ten y^ears) the accumulation 
of thousands of semi-eauoated dropouts from both the pri- 
mary/ a.ad secondary' cycles; and that the economy will grov^ 
at a rat^ rapid enough to generate demand for manpower at 
all levc-ls, thereby absorbing a large part of the accumulated 
backlog and 'whatever new increments are being trained ten 
years from novs/. Of course if either assumption proves wrong, 
the effects upon economic performance and the nature of the 
political regime itself v/ould be incalculable. 
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\i Samuels, M. A. "Early M. E. C. Missionaries to Angola; Educational 

Theory and Practice. " Luso-Brazlllan Review. Vol. 3, No. 1 
(Spring 197 0), pp. 209-224. 



Nd. 20^22 (April^December 1967), pp. 75^107. — ' - 



^^\, It Samuels, M. A. Education In Angola. 1878 -1914! A Histofv of 
Culture and Tmiisfer of Administration . New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1970. 185 p. 
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^p/f Ta/lor, D. '^Education for Development: Development Studies in 

Botswana and Lesotho. " Educational Development Internationa L 
Vol 2, No. 3 (Jul^ 1974), pp. 115-119. 

i Article descrifci^#ft^ curriculum reform efforts, i, e. , the spread of 
development social studies in secondarz-^school curriculuni in Botswana 
and Lesotho. Started in 1963 In the Swaneng Hill School, called 
originally^ civics^the course has been developed to an inter= 
disciplinary^ study which aims at student participation and involve- 
ment in rieveiopment. In spite of some resistance at the beginning, 
the course has been intrDduced in most secondary schools in Botswana 
and the subject became eKaminable in 1970. Lesotho introduced the 
subject as part of the core curriculum in 1971. However, learning 
from the experience of Botswana, a greater emphasis has bef^n put 
on practicums and it is intended to include them in the marks for th^ 
subject. 
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Ward, J, "Education for Rural Development: A Discussion of 

Experiments la Botswana. " The Journal of Modern African Studies ^ 
Vol. 10, No. 4 (December 1972), pp. 611-626. 

Ward suggests that, despite incipient reform efforts. 

There Is little evidence, . , that the Government has 
come to grips with the problem of having two sets of 
schools with quite different policies and objectives 
co-^existing within the same educational system* 
Perhaps the leaders of Botswana are waiting to deter- 
mine whether the experiments at Swaneng Hill and 
Shashl River can in fact achieve some of their stated 
aims. To quote Oakeshott again, "the unusual 
politics of the two institutions* . . do challenge^ and 
ma/ indeed undermine, the existing system of income 
distribution in the country and the prevalent preferences 
for a particular kind of life. " The question is whether 
the Govarnment is prepared to accept these policies, 
with all their Irriplicatlons, If it does, then surely 
this will require far-reaching changes in all institutions 
of education within the country, as w^ell as in the pre-- 
vailing social and economic structure. The main tasks 
of the two schools at present, it would seem, are to 
prove that the experiments they have undertaken can 
work, and that they offer a valid alternative to the 
present system and a constructive approach to reforni 
in education for rural development in Botswana, 
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I t Greenland, J. ^'Refonn of Education in Burundi: Enlightened Theory 

Faced with Political Reality. " Compamtlve Education. Vol. 10. 
No. 1 {March 1974), pp. 57-64- 

Attempts to reform schools in Burundi since 1973 have become 

part of thm ethnic conflict between Hutu and Tutsi tribes ! 

At Independence the ruling ilite was coniposed mainly' 
of Tutsi. The last decade hag seen successive attempts 
by thm Huto to claim the share of education and power to 
which th©7 feel entitled as 85 percent of the populationi. 
As a result of the 1972 rebellion Hutu have been physically 
rempved from the educational and ic''-*'ical systems. Should 
the Hutu seiae power by violent rne.s. j in the near future, 
they^ would have few qualified leaders. Since such a coup 
would lead to a complete massacre of the Tutsi and possibly 
to overaU anarchy, there is tBci% support from the inter« 
national community for the present Tutsi riglme despite its 
record aind methods. Inevitably, therefore, the Reform 
Report which could have heralded progress for the whole 
community will be used as a tool by a repressive minority 
regime to maintain its own stranglehold on the country. 
Since guns matter more than textbooks, these valuable 
and logical raforms lost their educatlonai signficanae for 
Burundi before they left the printing press. 
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i ^ ^0 I^^li®^, R. An EKperlme nt In the R uralU ation of Jdug atlom IPAR and 

th© Camerooriian Reform. Paris. The UNESCO Prsss, 1974. 113 p. 

Uncritically describes efforts of the Rural Eduu^tlon Institute 
(IPAR) set up in 1959 to reform prirnary and teachar education and adapt 
them "to the real social and economic needs of Cameroon* ** Concludes 
that the central obstacle is in motivating teachars to lead in community 
developrnent and rural initiative. 
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ajoricnann, W. '^'fechschulr'flsfOKnen in neuen Orient J Twkei md ACTptgn » 
Mttailungen dea Sewlnws jCuj- Orientalischa SWAchen. Vol. "U ' 
(1?3U)j pp. 65-63. - - .-■>■ 



.'^aksh, M.A. Education artel Political Modernization; a ad Change in Egypt. 
Doctoral Dissertatlorii Vnlversity of Connecticut, 1973. 244 p. 

The author arguea that sttampts to carry out eduoeitlonal refomns In 

the hops that the spread of modern education ^.ad'v^nc'a mod erni nation v/ 

have largely failed. He proposes that: 

This is reflected in CI) ^ cultural dichotomy betw©#n tha Modernists 
and Traditionalists, wi'to an ambivalent political QUlture among the 
educatad toward th# mti^n and the elite at the national horizontal 
level; (2) an elite-nmg^ Mrticlpntlon gap that htoderad the develop'- 
ment of an "intagrattd."' political process at tha naitional vertiaal 
level* 

Also, the prospacrtl^^ aconomic and sooial rol^ of the large nuni^ 
bar of university qt^imtm is at stake. They aa^^qrdingly constitute 
a growing force of ''marginal men" who are despamteiy In search of 
a role to play in their ^oaiety but have not yet bien able to find it. 
Thair hopes and sxpacmtlons have been mised to unrealistic Uvela 
by their educational attiinments, thus increailnf the level of frus- 
tration caused by th# aW^ting conditions, which^ in turn, mateea 
their rapport with tha miUtary regime tenuous at bmt. 

With regard to the ptrfonaance of the recrultm'iM funotionj with- 
in the political systemr the study showa that QO-^0F?tatlon is based 
not only on academic aahievement or academic p©rtonnanc© but also 
upon the he -round ^temcterlstics of the individual as well as the 
oporatlve ^ ,%Xim ot the tem "useful and loy^l" Egyptian, 

TMs, in .;v^ , ..i '.t3 feh# rationality of Tecruitmerit ^nd thus leads to 
resti^ictiva uli^,e circutetton. Thus, the^prwd of higher education 
in Egypt has not (v^ith th# very few exceptions nqtiid) positively 
enhanced the prociiss of political modernization and change in temis 
of diversified degree of tllte recruitment ^nd wider oirculation of 
elites. 



»23 Kraeflierj J, "^adition an4 R^^qot at al-Ashar Untve^aW^, Mddle 
Eastern Af f alra . Vol^ 7 (Ma^eh 1956), %9-9h^ " ' 
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"Soma 57, 000 Senior High School and Urkiversity Students are Helping 
the Government in its Efforts to 'Politicize Masses, Build Roads, 
Schools and Clinics, and Educate Backward Peasant^ % New 
york Times (January 11. 1976), pp. t and 3- 



^ / , l^i..L ■• • 'V\j..rn rives in education a < ^evoloplrig CGMrih'y: Tho 

'^'^Z'" ImisMmJl^ VoK2, Nw, I ('971), pp. 62-=70. 

!' iJonaliHi: viow, thn atiUhjr nuqgests that educntionai 

, . . riMt nr^^/V dcv = ^rnnq arear^. But the idea hat: ■:'-\'nv boon 
Popuiar. Thi;.: is ^:^o becauSG of the fear of a lowerin-- ^^f stan-- 
durds; a':^o oUtist expoctatiuns asnociatGd with whita- 
nollar jub^> . : Jchools have such a hold cm the minds of thlrd-^ 
^^^'orM p-.opb it bccor:v:r: very difficult ■ ffcct ci\/nc'c. 

He , wever, rho ouonomlc needc i . f d<\3VGlopincj c untries make 
;dunntionul etef^^ ^ --nicial ru'cesslty. The need for changes 
that will rediess ti:. lient imbalance in the social status of 
the oducated and t^ uneducated is also too obvious to need 
stres^sing. To mofy i^-;olaping countries, therefore, the ques-- 
Lion is not whether diere is need for change but w^at can be 
'ione to break the ^ -mus vicious circles that the problem of 
• 'duc-itionnl chanqo brinqo. 
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^ /, ^4 Guilavogui, G. "Tho Basis of Ihe Mucatiou, J. n.vfc -tn h' the Ko public 
" ' ofGuinGa." Pra^DGCtg. VoU5. Mo.^! kV.)?:^) , pp, 435-444. 

The author f^xplairis tliof: : 

Thr^ educatifinal roform whicii waB launch^,-^^] in t4i^i R^-^nMbP.^ 
of; (iuiiieo as soon ^;he country h^d obtained its iivipp...ndenco 
roflects a dGtemiination to affect a completo trnnsiorr.v ticn of 
the educational system left by the colonial reginie anci a con-^ 
comUant intention to give education a democratia character nvi 
to link school and life. 

The bacic plan to which tha reform htis conr.jniiHd ^:;ince 1959 
has been that of a systcni of Bchooling and education open to the 
whole nation and not Just the privilege of a minority. Concurrently 
wlLh their taking the masses as their target, the Democratic Party 
of Guinea and the government have worked out educational princi^ 
pies whic. n^r':e due allowance for the irrperatives of national 
progress an ■ lancec ievelopment. and individual and collective 
needs, tho^ the first yield tc the second in case of divergence. 



A 7 Leunda , X. Ta Reform^ de renseignenient ^ son incidence nur revolution 

rural en Guine^'" Clvllisar ions . Vol, 22, No. 2 (1972), pp, 232-'262. 

/ 
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IVORY cokur 

5r i * 2/i AiKjier, "Un canlre iviorien ue t.]c^velo[;pe!nont: Le C,T. R. de 

Bv^^'jouanou, education ut (^leveloppriinHDni: (Pdr;?^, Vol, 95 

rocQnvtM-:non oi vc.y Mt:iQn-il trnlninq C(Jn^:cM^^> .n nun] 4ic^ Tvnry 

CoaHL lnf:o t''oop..u\.iLi ve vvorkiihops bet P:i' adapted to cu,:. '\:il:iuM 
neodK, Tho p:urjra!>;. conipnsGS three typn^ of apprenticeship, [, t.;. , 
p(--iu^e me, v---e er.d mochanlr::^. rurthermure there is pruviL^ion 
torgiris' schooling, eniination. courses for functional literacy, 
arithrnatics, and management. Ca --didates, preferably between 20 and 
3 5, are presented by a group of viliagers in order to facilitate 
student adjustment. The evidence indicates that danger of urban 
irnhb ration has been a^/oided: 9 5 percent return to rneir village to 
work after the ^hree -s* training course. Married trainees are 
encouraged to join the centers with their wife. During the first year 
four villages of the 80 contacted sent in trainees* 
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1^ 'P/^ result, D. " M.eiitmci::i c;)f f>^!ve lopnient; Th9 Villag(- Pc'a/tochnic Mt^vrjmont 
ci:-; ^■^/ Systf^m of !;ducdtior. in Konv^cJ. Com^aratVJ'j ' ^ntion 

^w, VoL 17, Mo. 3 ((.jctobur 1073), py, ifTi^Tvo/ 

/i^o nutlior contcnrlr; t-hai 

the lo\\Q-Ui)nn yiqnificance uf ihe -.i ^lyli-chmc inovenuifiiL 
lies not simply in it^j rQlIeclion ^.ay^iiu'y diatiiictive 
V/pQ of seU-help activit/ knov... "hdmmbee" or iCs lula 
in vocaiional trainingi but in its potontiol as an ecluco- 
tional OKperirnent. Because village polytochnjca exemplify 
a diversity of activities, leoiuiiqueH, dnd CiT|aru.'aiiond, it 
is more appropriate to treat triom as an ideological movemant 
than as an institutional prescription. One vriy of illuminating 
the elements of this ideology is to regard the village poly- 
technic movement as the antithesis of the mot ; of the 
formal secondary-school s/atem. Tlit.;^ the e^^sonce of 
the ideology can be seen as an attempt to break away from 
conventional concepts of academic schooling and to 
develop types of training which are rooted in prac:tical 
need and which convey a sense of individual purpose am 
a capacity for continuing self^instruction. 

He concludes that this innovative educational r^. form faces an 
insecure future, however, as the tendency is for the village polytechnic 
movement "o be inert; ..singly i-iflueneea oy the dominant model of coi. ^ 
ventional schL ing found largely in Kenya's urban areas- He concaides 
that 

the Important question for the future of Kenyan education 
concerns the likelihood of structural change and the impact 
of this shadow system upon the established pattern of 
schooling. In trying to answer this question one con- 
fronts the fuiidamental issue of the social nexus of instl^ 
tutions and tne way in which they both respond to and 
mold social domand. Village polytechnics fa^e a par=- 
ticular dilemma in that, having arisen out of communit v 
demand, they can only SL.rvive by changing the terms o. 
that nemand in a process of community education. The 
evidence suggests that in their early stages village 
polytechnics tend to be sustained by the energy and 
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and imagination of remorkabla individuals, in a number 
of cases — notably at Ahero and Soy— there is evidence 
that imaglnativa leadership has been tranGprmed into 
^•nfiimiMiity ^;M:M!^;rMQ^Mne^.i!J and a inutunll/ rcjlniorcLiiq 
relations) Hawevf?r, av^Mable data on ti^aineeG' 
QKpQctatioi:,:. and QCtivitios :;ugge:U thai coiiiinuijiLy [jer- 
cnpiion of polytechnics; as a meaningful aitaniative to 
formal schooling is not widti^pread. 

The fate of rnany Kamrnbef2 secondar/ schools which, 
after Initial bur:^t of enthu:^iism, have been un:ible to 
support the continuing recurrent costs from local c^ntri-^ 
butions, provides a standing warning to village polytechnics. 
WTi'.^.t :^ver Harambae schools might res present in terms of 
community mobilization and t;>:panded opportunity, they 
are rooted in the Ideology of formal schooling and, with 
a lew notable exceptions, they have made little con- 
tribution to the development of educational philosophy 
in Kenya. 

Much self-help fund-raising activity is now being 
directed toward the new Harambee Institutes of Technoloy y 
which are being planned throughout Kenya* It is too early 
to assess the impact of these new institutas ui^^on the 
developmenc of village polytechnics. Depending upon the 
level of thair Qperation they could either provide prospects 
of promotion to polytechnic leavers and hence strengthen 
the •" lytechnics_, or alternatively exhause community demand 
for t'^^chnicci training of any sort. More significantly, the/ 
could constitute a serious dl^errma for village polytechnics 
if they turn out be nothing more than the latest manifestation 
of the ideal of institutional schooling in technoiorical garb. 

It is possible that the principles of the Village polytechnic 
movemeni'Will take root mos^ jKtensively in areas, such as 
parts of the Rift Valley and northeastern provinces ^ ^here the 
ethic of formal schooilng is either unattractive or i:riknown. 
Beyond these areas it appears that the shadov/ system will 
have to await modifications in the present incentive structure, 
v/hich links formal academic schooling to the occupational 
and status hierarchy, before it can begin to have an extensive 
impact upon educational philosophy and practice in Kenya 

^# / • 3 0 Fufley, 0* '*The Struggle for Transfoi. nation oi Education in Kenya 

Since Independence. E ast Afric an Tournal, '/qL 9, No. 8 (august 
1972), pD. 14-24, /' " 

Obsen/es that efforts tqire-orient ecucation Lowards ":-^-^ore 
agricultural and practical training prov^J difficult m the fact of strong 
pressure from both parents and pupil for nore pap -r qualifications 
Q along the usual academic lines 
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. "African T-;aal:iy'-B for Control and Refonn of EducuLiun, In St ud lea i n 

Educaiiorial. Changg. R, D, He/mnn, nt aL Tarontor Holt, Rlnohuit, 
cMid WiriGLon, 1972, pp, 89-154. 

in r'hrii.M>-M' cM' PazL ''^^^^"M;^:■.ljcrI^!^.•lCf; Afiicun Jj jrn.; uJij fur 
l:;duc;-;.tiQnal Rofc the author usf-^s a cultural rnuvement modni to 

describe ui^- Kiku/u Tndopondont Schools ./lovoment, an A^ric-in effort 
'"•o build a school s/stem outside the ml^hion schools which wore the 
t-^u-bliy hv^i ri/::rorn in Ken/a. Noter^ that virtuail/ all indaptindont 
scnool movements croated and operated by Africans werG ay:;KV-iated 
v/ith African ir^dep^^ndent church n; vemants. ''It seems, " the ciuthor 
concludes 

. . . appropriate for us now to take a brief look agoin at our 
model and ;:^ee how our data above fits this conceptuai irame^ 
wor^ . The first tarm of the model specified expansion of 
facilities and opportunlt/ for schooling. There seams little 
question that the Kiku/u Independent schools had as a basic 
aim the eKpansion of er ucational opportunit/ through increased 
numbers of schools- We need only FiKarnlne the governme ; 
reports to see the difficult/ it had in preventing the estabUshment 
of schools without its permission. There is no doubt that the 
inovement also aimed at the second term of the model: removing 
control of education from mir:sions and putting it in governmeru 
hands* The independent bchcols seemed to have appeared 
largel'/ as a result of government resistance to changing it , 
' policv observing a s/stem of government-aided mission 
schools. The final term of the model seems to have less 
apparent support from rhe data: revising the curriculum to 
make it more "relevant" to African needs and surroundings. 
Here, perhaps, we must define more Cirefull/ the term 
"relevant. " 

As we have noted earlier in thi^ chapter, the most important 
aspect of this term for educational change is what is perceived 
as relevant by the consumer, rather than v/hat is offered as 
relevant hy the vendor (to put it crudely). If the African was 
offered industrial training as relevant by the missions and 
governrtient, but perceived literary education as relevant for 
his own needs, then obviously^ in terms of the model the per- 
ception of relevance is the operative factor. Among the Kikuyu, 
literar/ education was realisticallv perceived as being most 
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relevant to their needs and aspirations. Yet Qificicil education 
policy omphasized induBtrlal education, after the fashion of 
the Phelps-Stokes recf emendations, as most relevant to 
African needs and surroundings. From this it becomes clear 
that the indepGndiiiiL scUyjolQ' daiiiand for English as the 
medium of instnactlon and for emphasis on literar/ rather than 
industrial education was clearl/ a move toward revising the 
curriculum to make it relevant to their perceived needs* 



f Ma-Arthur, B. ^'Britciin's Elitist Lagacy'tferFri^ Times Educational 

Supplement. Vol, 2863 (April 3 , 1970), p. 14. ' " " ^ 

Educational reform in Kenya , the author argues, faces a conflicting 
colonial inheritance: 

. , ,when a Cabiiiet Minister in Kenya asked what was the worst 
feature of the educational legacy left behind by the British at 
Independence, answered that they overvalued education. 

But what he me^nt was that many of the Africans who suffered 
the small amounts o: education offered to the Kenyans by the 
British now sneer at rural life and eKpect serious employment 
which their education does not merit and which the Kenyan econo- 
my cannot as yet supply. 

Kenya is, in .^ci, one of the countries of Africa most influenced 
by the British white settler tradition. AH the major problems of 
education in England and Wa]es--for instance, its devotion to an 
academic elite and ^.ts t of technical educations-are %vrii: 

tragically large In .^?u\^. 

/f J3 Njunjii A» "Transformation of Education in Kenya since Independence. " 
Education in East Africa , Vol. 4, No. 1 (1974), pp. 197-126. 

Incremental reforms in Ken/a's educational s/stem ufter 1963 have 
been e:<tensivei but little relaced to the core national devvilopment 
problem of rural transformation- Paradoxicalb/.^this in large measure 
is whv^ the/ have been viewed favorably^ b/ most Ken/ans ! 



/ , . Urch. G. E. "Africanization of Schools in Kenya. " Educational 
■ Forum. Vol. 34 (March 1972), pp. 371-377. 
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3-^ Leymarie, P. "La Criscj Scolaire: Un Ddtonateur. "fi^^te^^^^^^ 
Revue Franqaise d'Etud ^ a Politj c ues AfricalueSi No. 78 
"(June 1972), pp. 51-54/ 



Educational rafo:rrna in response to social demand for schooling have 
resulted in a ^^owiiig number of imernployed GChool leavers* 
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superior Marruacos. E^'.Hji.;' Vij^'^/r- ' ■.i^a c . ^'ni^'aruda (IJrfU 
AHo 3 (1.967), pp, 40=63. " • " — ' 

ill hluher education, the government hns tv- 'n r r -rud tc '.:r ." j 
dual universit/ s/steni. One branch is moo^ HS', u French pracLiue, 
The other, u-votcd to Koranic studies, ha^^ rained little changed for 
^unie eleven cenLuries. 



c^Mt J f Tazi, A. Onze GlecloH a I'Univarsite Uarawr/mj_ 859-^^^ 
Fg2: Tno UniverHU/, i950. SI p. '~ 
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MOZAIiBI.>;US 

"Goal of FRELIMO Is N^ow Educations Mozambiqua U"ii.Uea Jouiing In 
Schooling Effort, New Yo^ Sundai^, Juru 1975, p. 15, 

i.-i^iscribes how 

The fronu for the Liberation of Mozambique, which will take 
over full control of ^h'S Portuguese tGrritory when it becomes 
independent' on June 25, has made educational [reform] its 
top priority. 

The key word is ^'alphabetization" and the slonnns are 
numerous, including *-to produce is to learn^ " and 'bookw 
are our best friend* independence approaches, schools 

and evening cJasses are springing up throughout tlie countr/. 

The teKtbooks encompass the arm of the front----known 
b^ the acron/m FRELIMO ----which is a socialist society, and 
the>^ explain that hard work and sacrifice are required. There 
is also a section on political history which such dates as 
bme 25. 1962, the da/ FRELIMO v^;as founded, and Septamber 
25, 196s, when the guerrilla war began. 

The movement sends poliuical militants to the schools to 
explain FREUMO ideolog/^ Classroom activities are handled 
by an army of volunteers,. 'most of then white, with few or no 
teaching qualifications. 

Suburban housewives stop at barracks to take groups of 
FRELIMO soldiers home to tea and then on to evening cleisi^e.. 
And black nationalist soldiers, their automatic rifles resting 
against their desks, pore over textbooks* 

Their teacher is a ':e wom.3n. ^'I do it, " she r^aid. 
"ber-ause this is the only wav^ we are going to get Ma::ambigL. ^ 
on its feet, " 

In front of her sat a class of 30, including soldiers anu 
housemaids, two of ^he women with children stripped on their 
backs. 

Concludes that 

What schools there were in Mozambique under 
Portuguese rule were always multiracial, but most Af'lcans 
did not have enough rnone/ to buy books for their children, 
and 30 the children stayed home. 

In the villages, it did nut seem to matter to most pe->ple 
v/hether they couJd reac; it brought little chance of 
advancenient. 
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There are 400 pupils dttanding evGniny classes in 
one Lourango Meirquos suburl^an schooL A /ear ago, 
the school wa^ alwai^s empty after dark, 

ThQ FRELIMO effort to unite Mozambique' a people 
Is shown in the Ee3xtbooks. 'they are all in Portuguese. 
Only a Bnidli niinQrlLy ui the tribally varied population 
is conversant in Por^,uguGse, but it mziy be tiie c:nl/ 
language that stands a chance of becoming nationaL 

The fact that whites ore aiding in the education.u. 
effort may bode well for the future of the country. A:^ ^ 
as interim government, dominated by black nationa^srs, 
was about to be installed lest September, white se iors 
staged a brief protest, seizing control oi ine Lourenga 
Marques radio station and bringin"^ - mmercial life !.o 
a hdlt for Q time. 

With independence less the ^th away, the hop 

of oducation may be promoLing c- tion* 
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0 

JO Aberntch^, D. B. The PolUical Dilemmci ofJ^Qpul^r pr,;_ An 

Mricjj;i_ C^se. Stanford: Stanford Univerait/ Pre^' 1.969. 3^7 




post-Independence educational reforms in Nigeria hz'\) L^en largGly" 
c , ^sponse to social demand for access to schooling, for .miversal 
;V ar/ education. Undesirable unforeseen outcomes hav - been 



pD ical development, and interalia the creation of ^ ■ . -^pioductive 
■ . -d: The author concludes that rapid and uneven ::■ ;.jcational 

\on has created serious new obstacles to modernisation; and 
uiat other nations might well learn from Nigeria's reform mistakes. 



of Nigoria, HEP Occasioaal Pap^^r No. 34. Paris: Unesco Inter^ 
national Institutn for Educational Planning, luly 1974. 53 p. 



nd reqional tensions, f^wpf resources to deal w: 



c'^o-^economlc 
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S./* ¥/ Peshkin, A. ^'Limitations on Schooling for Plannad PcliLi.c;al 

SQCiaiization: Refleciiions on Nigeria. " Comparative Education, 
Vol. 8. No, 3 (SeuL^smber 1972), pp. 63^73"/ ^ '"^ ^ ^ 

The author auggests that there are severe limits on attempts to 

use Hchools for "planned political SQcialisdtion. " He notes that 

Leads and possibilities for planned political 
socialism are available from a growing bod/ of 
literature. But since one nation's experiance is 
no more than suggestive for anc^her, a nation must 
evolve a plan and st/le of political sociaiisatlon chat 
fits her unique cultural propensities and need. The 
political socialisation inputs of uhe government and 
the school rnay^ La enhanced bv long-grange research 
that investigates the political orientation and behaviour 
of those who occupv gatekeeper roles and of students, 
f^achers, and others that contribute to politica. 
socialisation. In addition, the nation can bent; ' .c from 
knowing what poliLical meanings and boundarie... are 
associated with be/!ig a Yoruba, a Christiini ^ a 
Nigerian, and whether there are some groups '-v'th 
views such "hat they stand read/ to be enli^^^v as 
allies in the process of national integration. 

In the case jf political conflict with an 'hnic base, 
time cannot be trusted to heal all wounds* O'- course^ 
'ime is desparatel/ needed, but its mere p^^^age, 
unless accompanied by integrative experieuces, should 
give little cause for hope. The expectatiou tnat schooN 
.n can be idilv manipulated to provide sucn exper-- 
- ■ rs bar;;r-;ns without the complexit/ of the schools 
' ^..^1; "- .iitance to manipuiation. Though, schools 
c:. r-j taken over and satiated with some message, the 
lirnltations placed upo:; *^he school, arising from internal 
and external factors, cast considerable doubt on the suc^ 
cess of the messaga---unless society is controlled to an 
exten'^ *'hat Nigeria and most nations would find either 
repu. lunt or impossible to organise given their present 
res ources. 

He cautions in conclusion that 

Clearly, schools affect the political value orientations 
of their students. My sceptical view does not overlook thgcir 
considerable capacity to pollticaJly socialise children in 
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many irnporLdnt respects. Howeveri i rGjeci. tun c-un- 
ventlonnl wisdom that sc^iuls can be uyc"'d as instru=' 
iTient3 for .anned politic l chonges of an tirioctlve 
nature, untess, of courfii. . .:,./propri^u:e changes occur 
first iu groups and institutions outside the school; 
barri:. i - uch changes the ^chC'Oi'^ effectivene^t; in 
these [natters in limitod to the isolated offorts of 
uniquely talented teachars whose successes will be 
ephemeral and wasted without further societal suppori. 
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!T("nn:v('n In Uon tor Su;rra ] .vane , rii)-b-M)7n. l./kjiitrirn 1 f,i:]nrta - 

liun, ^Hnltl^.?r^l IlUnoU;; f JntvtqTML y ^ ^Oy;u iGi) jj, 

Tlj -^ m t!.:< ji of HJ t! la I 

t') i'-^V'jr-:il f.ictor:^: 0) t;lp:jru wqv^i ti jiTlicixblr toachr-r ^^.ll^i^7 in- 
rLi::\:V::u (2) ( : i , inu) ni i:; tahina tlic over a qriculturcil prcdiict:; 

in n- c't 'rit ycwirs y thu loading [tjrrucjri oxchango 0 irii^-^r; (iii'i (3) 
t':\n p-riority pi,ac*:-^d on educiLion by thi Oo'jounont of Storrn Loone 

lio conciu , howcvor, that 

T'ln Co'ciiial aysteiT] anparentl^ failed to ra ccjgniz^ th^ impgr- 
tanco of an oarlior o-<pansioa in "toclmiaal, vocational oad aqrl-- 
cultural HCiioolo to inov^t the current iniddic^lovel mcinpovver neods 
ot yiGrra Leoa^, Education in Slarra Leone, however^ is net a key 
to do velopm ant unloss it is coordinated with n<atlonral n^^Qd s and 
ana Is , 
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^ /. Curio, A. rdiica«;.y^^^^ Nnw York: WiU^y nnd Sonrj, Inc. ^ v.-/ ]^ 

I4(j p, 

Ourle not-n that Tanna nia is one country tlr:it has ^jystematicnl] v 
^. ittoniptn^l to ^iaulric OHluaationFil proqrnniri to counter thn rGGidual ef^ectfi 
(.;f cahjnifihMrn dnci prornoLa nn appropriato fc^rm of cccononiic develanmnnt 
LdV prQcluctivG riiral living , Hq argues i:hat Qr^onomic growth is naaassary 
but not to the G:ctent of ciffectinq human dignity, and that the Ujamaa re- 
Conns ^re based on thip belief. But ccnipotitivG materialism has cleeo roots 
and thefie roots ar^a hard to ereclicata. He cgncludes that if Tanzania and 
other countries like it are to take furdier steps in educational reform, the 
competitive materialism base must be eradicated. 
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* I. f'- "A-^--GS^^ -0 Schooling- " 1 n J^, ImUio n Jtl r liovM 1 D o vg I qi:. mi eni . 

[^QS'.er aruufif^ uiat conpe-i^ulor^ od\K:ationcU ^ruforin Gffortc 

i:^cQrioniir co^ts, but th-^/ nu^i/ frcnuonlHMH:? essential if certain group:^ 
are not to be rompleteW G>:cludefi frcm Belcctivci and highf^r education. " 
- C-;;i lu lij 'Inr. I h-ji 

Complete equality of accQss to schooling ls» of course, 
impossible iu trie de vc^lop iriy areas, and theoreticcd 
"equality of oppurtunitf" often oftanniasks gross 
imparities. Vet men ar& often prepared to accept such 
iriaqualities if they pe rcei\/e that the doors of educa-- 
dorial opportunities aro not entirely closad and that soine 
chance exists for thalr offspring to clinib the educational 
Icddar* Therefore e:<p6dl©nci/ alone often requires that 
die governnients of the^ new states respond to demands 
for graator equality of access to schooling even if purely 
economic GonsidemtioriS vvould suggest an altsrnative 
course. In the short run, indeed, the politics of edu^ 
cational de\^elopmant are likeh/to play a far greater role 
in determining the pattern of educa tional access than 
eny strategies based on rnaKlmizincf the economic contribu- 
tion of schoollna. 



I jrn Gillette, A. "L'Education enlansanie; TJne rlform de plus ou una 
' rdvolutiDn educationne^Ue. Tier s Monde, Voh IG^ I^o. 64 

October^Dacember 19 75). pp. 73 5--755. 
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Len-a, A, A. "Alternative^ in ^diicatiQri ^ — Tanzania. " (Icc'i3i0[:al 
Pupor 74/75, ViG:r a Ins ti le for De velopnient , 197 4- 47 p. 

Ifi thi^ casr^ btiicl/- of 

i'^c^': '::.d A' a tic' ; .a.l ^ n nc. 7 it . :: lo Tanzcinlo, d Lt : hil i 
is iTMdft to d:2;3cribo hov; on- rouatry critically evalucitad 
iti: c , tine: 'jaucatiori sy^stGrn anc Lhan proc'^eded to 
iiiroauce r^-forraz sweeping theit the end result became, 
ir; fcict) cih aitcrnative pattOTn o f ^^aucation. 

, Ccnclur'eG, hoT^-aver, Incii attantp^L ta ijiipiGiTiint the ratornis 
cornrjlrang v/ork and scud/ run up acainst traiJItional attitudes. He 
reports, :or eHample, that 

Perhaps the most disturbing rsve la ri on of [a recent] 
survey is the evidence that t!r^ old actitudes which 
venerute academic educa tion as a symbol at wealth 
ard status nre still held by a large nurab^r of school 
teachers th^mseives, Only a few^ it is true to say, still 
argue openl/ that a teacher's main CDncarn for his pupils 
is tc give him academic aducatiQn.^ or that nianual work 
has no place in the schooU But often the general policies 
and organisation of the school and the □ehaviour of the 
taachers during self-reliance activities reveal their true 
attitude all too clearly. 

The ma jority of schoQls, forinstance, still retain 
manual labour aad shamba work as the standard form of 
punishment for those i^ho break school rules. impli-' 
cation, the pupils know that a teacher gives as punish-- 
ment only those tasks which he regards as unpleasarit and 
unpopular, work which he does not want the offer^ders to 
enjoy doing* Unconsciously, the children recognise this 
and learn that the teacher reall/ regards mariual labour 
as a form of torturer-something to be avoided whenever 
possible. Thus they too come to regard it negatively, 
as neither a worthwhile nor an enjoyal:le activity. 

In a similar way, Vv^hen a teacher refuses to 
participate in self--relia nee activities or treats it far 
more casually^ thari the other subjects on the time-- 
table, he rainforces his own unwholesoine attitude con- 
earning self-reliance in the niinds of his pupils. 
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SGveral instances of this were seen in some of 
the schools visited. On one occasioa, a teacher was in 
the rnidat of taachiiig his prirnar/ school class how to 
construct a "triangie" when the bell to and the period 
runq. Re in med lately/ connulted the tin:n-toblG and 
upon findinq that the next period was for self-reliance 
activities, he went back to the blackbocircl and con- 
tinued teaching for more than 15 minutes. ObviousI/, 
the impression his pupUs gained from his behaviour was 
that academic subjects like mathematics were more 
importonf than Lhe skills cmicI experience acquired from 
self-reliance activities. 

Some of the discontent teachers feel for the new 
responsibilities is revealed in their reluctanct sometimes to 
initiate and participate wholeheartedly in projects at 
schooL Some sit down in a corner in the shade and 
supervise the pupils' work tVom a distance. Some go 
as far as taking a pile of papers or e:<ercise books with 
them to the school garden to mark while the pupils are 
digging in the field. Or, as observed in the case of a 
few women teachers, they sew their own clothes while th© 
girls are working on a needlework project for the schooL 

The surveys Indicated that negative attitudes like these 
have often arisen out of initial misconception about the true 
meaning of education for self-reliance. Some teachers, for 
instance, did not fuih/ understand the implications of 
the new policy, nor were they sura how to Interpret its 
Significance to their pupils. Their explanations were 
often hesitant, unconvincing and, at tiiries, even mls^ 
leading. As a result, their first project plans were tentative, 
limited in scope and unrewarding. Many waited for clarifi- 
cation, approval or encouragement frorn more senior officials 
before they began to implement self-^rellance projects with 
sufficient confidence to arouse the interest and cooperatu^n 
of the pupils. 
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May^anl, "The TANU Ed uca tlona 1 Concept in the Conte^rt of 

Adult Education, " tAt^raaY Discussion, Special Issue on Adult 
Education: The XanEanian EKperience. Vol. 6, No. 1 (Spring 
1975), pp, 27-44. 

The author contends that because Tanzania is "an underdeveloped 

countr'/ which has opted for socialist development, " reforms of adult 

educatiofi have been given top priority and it is the TAMU party ihat 

plays the key role in guiding and implementing these refcrms, In this 

regard, the author concludes that 

the Patty directs the fom and methodF of adult 
education, puts the right emphasis in the right place and 
at the right tima; implements decisions and motivates 
participants. Thus, itis the chief agent in this field. 



^^'^'^^ D^^^^^°P"^^"t andZducation in Appalachiaand T 

taper presented at the Comparati^/e and International Soc^et^^ 
Annual Meeting, Kingston, Oncario, 1 9 73, 1 3 p. 

Suggests Jnter alia that efforts to develop and .afarm aducational 
s^stims in both areas have been negativel/ influenced by •■geographical 
isolation and exploitation b:^ outside economic forces, ^' 

U5*y ResnicK, L '^Educational Barriers to Tanaania's Det/elopinenc. 

m Tanzania: RevQlution Education . N- Hesnick (ed, }. 
Arusha: Longmans of Tanzania, Ltd., 196S, pp. 123-134. 

The argument^,4as been developed in this article 
is not simpl^/a suggestion for increased efficiency in ihB 
production and utilisation of high level manpover in Tan-- 
sania. To begin with^ the problenis touchad u^on are not 
in an/ way peculiar to Tanzania but are found throughout 
the underdeveloped world and many of them exist in the 
developed world as welL More Irriportant, however, it is 
an argument v^«ft enrneshed in a velw of ho'v sdu cation 
can be socialised In Tanzania. It is an essential part of 
that view that the personal investment element of edu- 
cation should be removed; re^vards should be ma da for 
contribution and not for degrees. It is an argument for 
Introducing vyelfars into education, as well as national 
investment^'-welfare for its recipient^ and the nation in 
termi of reLeaslng minds from the bonds of ignQrance and 
self-aggrandisement, For Qaly in this wa/ vAll Tanzania 
be able to cominence using its educational system in the 
construction of Tanzanian socialism* 
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21.52 n ?ani. A, ''Tiie Refom of Education clu Tunisia*'' Scip nce and ^repdom 
No* 13 inoTmwmr 1 S59 pp. 121-1214. — 

0 I Simmoris ^ and S. Erkut, Schooling for Development? Students and 

^* * ^ Workers in Tunisia, Tha World Bank, Washington, D,C,, January 

19 75. v,p, (numea) 

The authors explain how educational reforms following indapendence 
saeklng "to satlsf/ both European standards of academic excellence plus 
the cultuml and employmeat needs of Tunisia, has, in fact, produced a 
dualistic system," This p:rQblOT calls for experimentations to advance 
reform the dual system to^^ards greater afficlency and equity. 

But more than research is needed: 

The final implication is that sufficient political courage and 
power are necessary to start and sustain a program that will 
bring common sense back into the planning and management of 
learning systems, Power^ the ability to act, is the essential 
question mark for th© future^ not mountains of supporting &vi- 
dsnce carefully researched; for the reform of the schooling pro^ 
Cess is a threat to the status quo that has extensive political 
implications. With ^ few ejcceptions like Cuba and China, 
educational reforms have brought much fanfare in other countries , 
Including Spain in th© late 1960s and Ethiopia in the early 1970s, 
but fevv concrete improvernents In individual cognitive achieve- 
ment or social produrtivlty, ^SIfflffleM-r40rtb# omteg)^ 

To improve most #ducatlonal systems several dilemmas re^ 
quire understanding , First ? more equal educational opportunities-*- 
in fact, compensatory opportunities^ — ^would mean^ for example, 
that a smaller proportion of university places would be open to 
the children of the ©lite; assuming that the educational budget 
would not grow substantially. Second, low-Income groups could 
perceive some types of reforms as cutting off their only avenue 
of social mobility f if the reforms were not managed fairly. Thirds 
the education estabUshment , Including teachers, officials, and 
liberal intellectuals^ will see the reforms as a giant step away 
from "civilisation* Of course, since they are all members of the 
20 percent of the typical developing coun'&y's middle— and upper- 
class^ some of their children will be the ones who will have to 
step aside for students from low-income families. As much as 
improved equality and development may be the goals of the social- 
ist states^ it is the social revolution the elite will do everything 
to avoid if it means lowering the chances for their children. The 
past can be prologue, or It c^n, suggest how learning can be re^ 
introduced into the sohools. 
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^» f » 5"7 Adams, B, "Africanisation and Academic Imperialism: A Case 
Study In Planned Changes and Inertiaify^^^^H East Africa 
Journal. VoL 9, No. 5 H^y 1972), pp. 28-28, 

Adams argues that recent reforms seeking "Africanisa tion and 
Ugondanisotion at Makerere University in Uganda'' have failed for 
three raaaons: (1) the presence of a "substantiai number of expatriate 
with vested interests in remaining at Makerera;" (2) the lack of trained 
African replacement fecult/; and (3) the lock of "internal financial, 
support, " 

He asks 

How might the problems which beset Makerere's 
attem.pt to locaiise be resolved? Two possibilities 
which immediately come to mind are the following: 
first expatriates could work harder to replace them^ 
selves with their own students. This would mean 
greater efforts to convince good African students to 
go into teaching, and providing them with economic 
aid to get the training they need, Yet even in those 
instances where this occurs it is the students who 
reflect most closely the expatriates' Western attitudes 
who receive encouragement and assistance. Second, 
aid from other nations could be given with no strings 
whatsoever. Without pursuing this possibility let us 
simply note that it is not likely to occur. Instead, 
we shall move on to several more viable, though partial, 
solutions. The rev/ard system within Uganda could be 
altered so as to induce more students to enter the teaching 
profession. This might mean offering more fringe bene^ 
fits, such as automobiles, to the professor* It might, 
further, necessitate acting upon the Visitation Report 
recommendaiion for ''on the job" training for the young 
professor, who begins his work immediately after his 
undergraduate education is cQmpleted. Another pos- 
sibility would involve more of the aid from external sources 
such as foundations being used to train promising young 
Africans and less to bring expatriates to Makerere, While 
neither of these would solve the basic economic problems 
of the developing country, they would at least work together 
to resolve the manpower difficulties. It should ba pointed 
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out that, as ShQldon Weeks has noted, Africanisation doe:^ 
not automatically result in an African university, or m uni- 
versity with an African ethos. For the staff members ctrry 
and perpetuate the tradition in which they receive their 
education* Yet they also carry the stamp of the culture 
in which they ware raised, which acts as n filter upon 
their educationai culture. Thus, personnel localisation 
is a necessary step toward an equcl place in the academic 
and larger world/, and toward the develapment of an African 
ethos within the university. 

The factors^'^vested interesti personnel needs, and 
economic dependsnce-'-whlch are Inhibiting localisation 
within one Institution in one nation of the Third World may 
in fact be crucial to other institutions and societies as well. 
I have sought to analyse and clarify those problems, and 
perhaps an understanding of them will be a first step 
toward their solution. 

^ 1 1 SS" Evans, D. ''Decoloni^iation: Does the Teacher Have a Role?*' 

Comparative Education Review, VoL 15, fjo. 3 (October 1973)> 
pp/ 276-287/ 

The author report^ that teachers in Uganda, i, e. , '*the British 

trained teachers^ the experienced Africans^ the missionaries, and 

the Asians are all relatively satisfied with the current content and 

methods of the school^- He concludes that prospects for substantial 

reform are, accordingly, thwarted! 

One can only conclude that the outlook in the imniediate 
future is for the schools to continue transmitting essentially 
the same values i.nd attitudes to the pupils, While a number 
of minor modifications have already been instttuted in terms 
of Africanization of the content of the syllabus, the accom'- 
panying attitudin^l and value components remain essentially 
colonial in natur^^ The prospects for the schools acting as 
effective agents of decolonization must wait until significant 
staffing changes can be accomplished, not only in the schools 
but also In the institutions which train teachers* The evi- 
dence suggests that teacher training institutions have begun 
to produce students whose views are noticeably different. 
It is uncertain to what extent those institutions can take 
credit for that chanf e. but nevertheless it does represent 
a ray of hope- If ^his beginning can be consolidated and 
strengthened, for instance by giving these students 
insights into the process of institutional change and develop- 
ment, then the setds of change could be planted in the schools 
in the next few ya^rs. In the meantime these countries must 
look to other agencies of socialisation for the impetus in 
■ = 'dtcolonuation* 
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/ , 5Q Van Lutsenburg Mass, j. "Educaaorial ChangG in Pre-^'Colonial 

Societies! The Cases of the Buganda and Ashanti. Compam ti^c^ 
MkLgatlon ^view, VoL 14, 2 (June 1970), pp. 174^185. 



From this comparison of the nature and structure of 
the relationships worked out between two r^lativel/ com- 
plex pre-colonial African kingdoms and the representatives 
of more developed "Western societies, it is evident that any 
"capacit/" to assimilate foreign-inspired innovations in 
educational or other institutions was equally distributed In 
Sptential in each of the two kingdoms* What did -vary 
between them was the glaring differences in opportunity' 
to make use of those capacities. Each had revealed suf- 
Jicient social pre-differenciation to require the eKistence 
Q'f specialiEed institutions for education to take place out* 
side of the family, and each theoretically could have incor-- 
' " rated innovations for reforming those Institutions. As It 
aid happen, at least in Buganda, the l icus of educational 
activity shifted gradually from apprenticeship inside the 
palace, first to learning literacy in the Christian mission 
bsOus^is near the king's palace, and finally, to learning a 
whole curriculum of literacy-based skills b*: European- 
style schools both at the capital and eventually at the 
district headquarters. This sequence was well established 
bf the first decade of the colonial era. But no such gradual 
Institution transfon ition took place In Ashanti. Military 
conquest by the British broke any potential link there 
batween apprenticeship, education for future officials in 
th^ palaces, and literary training for teachers, ministers, 
and colonial civil sen/ants in the new schools of the 
CTlonial period. 

Beginning with remarkably similar social structures, 
social change in Buganda and Ashanti proceeded along very 
divergent paths as a result of variance m external relations 
with major developed powers of the nineteenth century, 
Bijganda choose of its own accord to seek overseas 
a^^istance to strengthen its position. Such assistance 
was boDntifully available on surprisingly favorable terms from 

just one possibly overbearing ally, but from Arabs, 
Englishmen, and Frenchmen, who were unlikely ever to 
coordinate their temptations toward aggression* Moreover, 
these men came as private citizens, rather than as govern-* 
mental envoys. Ashanti, in striking contrast, was unable 
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to find 3 single o^/^rgSDs all^^ leta jong two or tlir-oe. 
Instead^ its one pQt^f-^tlaL all b^c^riie it s cnem/ throu cjh 
prior friandshlp wiihA-shQ ntl' s ov^n local enem/. rliose 
volunteer niission^rl^^ w^rsQ d 3d try r^Qverxheless to pro K 
fej assistance to /Lsh^ ntl -^er^ la €Vi cnbly thw£^rted b/ 
tli«ir uri fortunate b-^t unavoidable association %vlth the 
eruem/* ThusAshanti, _llke Byganda, never had cereal 
cKance to take the mirJattve lw s ^tti iig up a mutual Jy 
beneficial relationship wi^h toi^n^n^is from a doveLoped 
coUni-iv who could h^v'^e ^ pro^qresslL^Q, innovating impale' 
on th€ r^organlsati on, or riiod^rni nation, of its eciu^ca- 
tiona 1 institutions* 



irj 

Intenu^lQml Council for Eauc^tional Dcv^lc pm^nc, 1972* 77p. 

TniH is on ^ c- f th!f} era- a - tu die :) s PC nsc^red by^rBRDanri IIMICCF 
cn^he achievements of non-fornial ed uc-^Uonci II rotor ms tafqeto tc^r 
ado^ogCDnts and rura 1 ci Gvc*lopru^ 'fii In Uppo r Vc;^lt3 pr ovmcIl nq ba^^lc: 
1 :iterac* y trai ni wOrr^blried w Lth rlcult ura 1 train. Iri^; . Uslnaa systonu^ 
framm'ork. It rk^ cti^OB urSiicJCi ^)\\ J. i nn^'^titlon;] In nir-il education 
wit- Ic w op^ora tir^:i ic-ipe na^js mH b 1.h^ ini i Iti Mt<^r,i 1 q IfL TS) 

r^^fc^nii 'U-iir 1! \U irri:.-;^: / iuc;a^ tor- an"^ ot- ! r ^nra K'^u :-h o 

thu iinjn(-me nt.^ tic lU U^ai; C nn^lo . rw^fcrni (196l-19'^l) irwclation 

ta e 111 cat ior al admin i^ura ti ow . i ^ h\'-he r-t.^du cat^ oa in; iricul lira , a^voboini^nt 

u-Jat ionH tor nrou - nii^ ^D^y t'tn onr iL 
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O^oriaj P- and B, Agbians. Eyclutioti d€ 1' enael^ement en Remibllo 
Deno cratique du Congo dtpuli 1 ^Independence , Braieelai CL-IUSACj 

Oingrich, N.L* Belgian Iducational Policies In the Congo, Doctoral 
Dissertation, T^lane Uaivtrsity, New Orleans, 1971. 307 p. 

The author eKplains lacte of reform ipi Congoles& education and sug-- 

gosts that 

, , ^the Belgians had nev^er understood the realities of change 
ill poHtw^ar Afrioa » tvet} mora significantly, thmy aever under- 
stood the relations hi i^be&^ee-n^eGonomle modernisation, which 
trie/ opposed. They designed plana based on Eurcpian nurtured 
" common sensa*' rather than African rtalities. Howbvbi they did 
not Intend simply to create an exploited body of native helots, 
Belgian policy assumed that eventually the Congolese would govern 
themaelves* The Belgians simply %vould not have begun %vtthdf a wing 
until the turn of the century or later. Con aequently they developed 
□ very slowly rnaturing education system. Neither Congolese nor 
neighboring davolopments pennittGd an agonizingly gradual pace of 
political and social mod ernizationp Evidence of growing dissatis- 
faction was ignored fay the Belgian leaders until it was too late to 
dtBvise education progranis (in either the fomial or informal sens^ to 
develop a leadarship elite. 

The BeLglan colonial elite failed precisely because Lt was an 
elite , The lack of popular interest led to parllaTnentary Indifference 
toward colonial affairs* This tied in with the colony's insulation 
from external scmtiny to guarantee the colonial bureaucracy*! se^ 
cxirity. Therefore the colonial leaders were able to Ignore indepen- 
dent crltlquei which might have led them to raassees basic assump- 
tions * This comfonable security led to the perpetuation of education 
and other programs designed In the 1920's. Tha re suit was an 
as^chaic cDlonial system unable to deal with the crisis of modernlsa'- 
tton which as original successes had helped Initiate* 



rUrnlinger, G. V- "Education urid Mlociernisation In Zaire- A Case 
Study. " Program of Dev^elopment Studies, No, SO. WilUam 
Marshall !U CO Univorsity. HousEon, TeKas, 1374. 29 p* 

PfOfn a neo-evolutionar'/- orientation tha author expUins how 
iin attempt at adminiatrativG refarni aouqht to draw upon "in Jt itution 
*PUildinq^* theory. 

'/ataa , D.A* The Hlsatona and Sdiieational rcvelopn^nt clu Bclglun ifi-ica, 
iostQ^'al Eaa^ertatlon, Teachers Collage, Columbia Ifnlvaraitr 1 96? j 313 p. 
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, fi G% Dralsrtia, 1. "African Sooialisni and Educational Practice ^ES^m^r+r^' 

Paper presented at the Education Division, Comnionwea 1th Secretariat, 
London^ England^ 1975. 83 p. 

The autiior, using a conflict orientation, €KaiTiines unsuccessful 
attempts to Jreform "neocolonial" school sy-stems In Africa and propoies 
that onlv^ a aoclallst strategy will lead to democratization of school 
managernent and curriculurn* 

He alsD aKamlnes the reUtio F\shlp betiAfeen secondary' education and 
wider politlca 1, acoiiGmlc* and socio-^cultural developnients inAfrica 
and gives special emphasis to the problams of political ideology^ and 
education in ZarTibia; Hut as E^mbiari socialist Ideology and educational 
history show similantles to other African aatlons, the author's interpre-- 
tations may be applied to other areas. Discussion focuses on the pro- 
cesses of ongQlng decolonization iri Africa's education systeins by a 
moveraent frorn an oppressive, authoritarian sy^steiri introduced former 
colonial powders to a sy'Stem emphasizing freedom and self-reliance. 
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^ ^ ^1 ^^^"^^^ EducatiQn a nd Modernizatloti In Asia . Reading, Mass.* 
- ' Addlson''Wesl€/, 1 970, '^^ij . 

XJsing structural-fuTictionalist, riiO-e\folutioiiarir, and systems* 

a^Wiy^te^perspectlves, the author suggests that the modernizati on of 

educational institutions via large-scale national reforms in Japan. 

Indlai a?:d China v\riil be variousl^'^ influenced hy the persistetice of 

dysfuactlDnal "attitude and value systems, " by "fiscal constraints*' 

and "guides w^hlch are the result of educational research conducted 

within the particular educatlDnal and social context in question* In 

Asian education, neither the tradition nor institutional structure for 

research is \vell-developed, " 4 pp .^l. ag" ' lD- t > The author's conclusions 

dra^ on his analysis of educational reform-cum-cha nge efforts stress 

the need for inore rigorous inethodology both in the study of change 

efforts, and in the evolutionary ^'typing'' of the educational s/sterns. 

In seeking improved means for exainlning the processes 
of education and modernization In this book, the concepts 
of differentiation and s/stems anal/sis have been used, 
These concepts lend themselves to studies of educatloQai 
change and pro vide a framework for cross-national comparisons, 
As demonstrated, the apprcach taken here provides some under- 
standing of the adaptability of educational systems to eKternal 
pressures from the economyi the Spcial structure, etc, Moreov^er, 
the concept of differentiation has been shov;n to be a tool by- which 
the maturity, or degree of developmerLt, of an educational 
system m^y b€ directly determined. 
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Bennett, ''Educational Reforms in the Republic of i\fghanistan. 
Edu cation in Asia. I^o, 8 {September 197S), pp, 13-15. 
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2.2 ;03 Haracliar^j B*C* Honfomaa Mucatioa and Nation aiading In the Uaion of 
b^nm, ^tematicnal and Derelopmint Macation frogramj Uaireriitj of 

^iO^ Nash^ M. ''Education in Burma. *' In Th€ Social Sclsnces and the 
^ Compafative Study of Educational Svs tems * J. Fischer (ed. ), 

Scmnton, Pa.: Intematlonal Textbook Company, 1970, pp. 
148^166. 

Nash e?caniines the "postcolonlal reaction in Bunma, the "anti- 
colonial and pfDsocialist" national effort that "stfesses the rebirth 
of great cultural tradttlons, He notes that "the Burnieie Waf to 
Socialisrn" aims at "full Indigeniaation aad natiomlisatiQn of the 
economy, at complete BumianlgatiQn of the educatlgrial establishrnent, 
and at the synnbolic elevation of all things Burmese over all things 
foreign* " 

He suggests that 

la thii QontmKt of Bumese evolution, with these huge 
tasks facing the nation^ any treatment of the educational 
establishment must focus on the problems and roles of 
the schools and ualvirsitiai iri the process of moderniza- 
tion, Por the school is necissarily an instrument of this 
overlapping social purposi^ and thi school and the unl-' 
versity^are shaped by th© interactioni of elite and 
peasantry as th^y fumble and struggle along the path of 
social change* 

The Indtistrializid and developed nations of the world 
are agitated by the luxury problems of education: educatiQn 
for what and for whom ^ The newly developing nations like 
Burma have a clear and dramatic mandate for educatLon, but 
lack tha resources^ the skills, the experience, the organi- 
zatlon, and tha personnel to activate that mandate^ In 
the light of Burnia's proclaimed national aspirations, con- 
stant from the first Pyldavvtha plans to the most recent 
proclamaitlions of the Revolutionary Council^ education is 
to serve as one of the means of social transformation, from 
a ra\v-material producing sociity where the bulk cf the 
people had a narrovsr, pleasant, traditional view of the 
worldi to a diversified, somewhat Industrialized society 
able to absorb and use the most moderTi of scientific 
knowledge. EducationL is to build a nation of citizens able 
to transform themselves, their society and their culture 
into a species of modernity, but garbed in Burmese robes. 
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In summarlaing his field %vork on problenis of reforms in comrnunity' 
schools, he coacludes that 

If educatloti is to sarve as one of the nieans of social 
transforoatioii, the local societies ead cultures which 
cany on the schooling must first change. The local defini- 
tions of education, the role of the teacher and the pupiU the 
way the school Is built into the conimiirilt^^ the conception of 
knov/ledge, the image of the educated ptrson^-'all these 
militate against the school and educatloa placing the role 
of iniiovator, of transforniwr, of catalyst for the birth of the 
modern world in the village of Burma, At the most general 
level these hypotheses based on the Bujrnese data, but trans- 
cendlatg thern* are worthy of cross-cultural checking: 

1. It is change in the econoinic, religious and Inter- 
personal relations on the local and reglcnal levels which 
are antecedent to change in the educational sirstem, 

2. Locilschools tend to be coiiseii/ati\^e agents^ 
transmitting i^y means that reinforce local tendencies 
toward stability^. 

3. Education beconies a force for social change only^ 
when the process of social change is well under way* 
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\^itS Barendsen, Robert D. ''Mao' s Educatlorial Revolution* '■ Amerlcari 
Education , VoL 8, No. 4 (Ma/ 1972), pp. 4-13. 

The author suggests that the following quote from Mao explains 

wh7 the great reforms of 1966 and after occurred* 

. . * the domination of our schools bf bourgeois 
intellectuals inust not be allowed to continue. 

If Mao Tse-tung had made that statement in 1949, 
when his Chinese Communists had Just seized power 
from the middle=-class party of Chiang Kai-shek, it 
would hardly have been unexpected and would have 
attracted no special notice. But he actually made the 
comment in May 1966, when the Communist regime had 
been firmly in power for nearly 17 years and when 
almost a whole generation of young people had already 
passed through an educational system under its con- 
troL Viewed in its proper temporal contextj the state-^ 
ment constitutes both a bitter acknowledgniint of long- 
term frustration and failurei and also a stern directive 
for drastic change* 

In the People-s Republic of China* most major 
internal policy shifts are publicized and implemented 
thrQugh extensive pcjpaganda campaigns arid mass 
movements. This one proved to be no exception. 
Within a few weeks after Mao's statement of May 7, 
the mass media on the Chinese mainland were trurnpeting 
the need not only to unseat the bourgeois professional 
edu::ators but also to undertake a thorough transformation 
of ^ ^3 whole school system* 
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Q 4 Barendsen, R,D. The Educational Revolution In Ghlna. Vashington^ D,C.i 
U, Governmerit Printing Office, DHEW Publication » No* (OE) 73-19102, 
1973* 52 p. 

The autMr states that foiar major aspects of the new ernerglng educa'- 
tional system are apparerit: (l) the educational revolutioii %ras'fe conscious 
and purposeful effort on a national scale to grant preferential treatment to 
a class or group--the lArorl^erE an.d peasants, who are deemed to have been 
educationally disadv^antaged in the past, (2) the revolution drastically re- 
duced the ichooling cycle firom primary school to college from seventeen 
years to twelve to thirteen years , (3) .practical training and vocational 
eKperlence became a major part of the formal curriculuin, and (4) political 
education emphasizing correct attitudes and subsequent motivation was 
prominent in all levels of schooling. He adds that the integration of Mao ' 
Tse-^ rung's political ideology Irito the educational process was the most 
significaiit and striking characteristic of the revolutioii* 
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stid, "Economic Necessiti^ and Political Ideals In Educational 

Refom During the Cultura Revolution. " China Quarterly, No. 42 
(AprlHune 1970), pp. 16-45. 

The author proposes that 

Educational reform has baen one of the important 
issues raised during the Cultural Revolution, not merely 
because it belongs to th© real:m of culture but, more 
important, because it bea^s on the question of '*cul = 
tivating fevolutlonary' successors*' and on the shaping 
of the whole future of China. Anyone seizing power 
wishes to keep it for a cOTtain length of time; it is 
however a special feature of people's revolutions to 
set up their own goals on the prospect of a boundless 
future. 

She then suggests that 

The issue of educatiQnal reform during the Cultural 
Revolution seems in theoretical terms, to be mainly con-- 
cerned with such politicai ideals as proletarian dictators- 
ship and true socialism, together with the suppression of 
bourgeois or feudal attitudes and concepts. But on look- 
ing closer* these ideals appear to spring from a very 
stringent economic necessity^. So much so that, in some 
reports on educational reformi political and ideological 
corLSideratians are alm*oit discarded and the reform pro- 
posals put forward on principally economic grounds. I 
have tried in this article tQ assess the respective weight 
of economic necessiff and political ideals in the educa- 
tional riform in an ^ttempt to shad some light on the nature 
of the new "world outlook" which the Cultural Revolution 
advances, The analysis follows the dialectical process 
through which the new ordar is being worked out: that is, 
criticism of the old syst©^^ proposals for reform, and 
the implementation of reform* 
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Baum, ^'Revolution and Reaction in the Chinese Countrj^side: 
The Socialist Education Movement in Cultural Revolutionar/ 
Perspective, " The China Quarterly . No. 38 (April-June 1969), 
pp. 92-119. 

Baum notes that 

At the time the Central Committee of the Chinese Commuriist 
Party (CCP) issued its now-famous Circular Notice of 16 May 
1966, which roundly- criticized Peking's Mayor P'eng Chen 
and thereby ushered in a dramatic new stage of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution, a large-scale and intensive 
Socialist Education Movement was still being implemented 
systematically in the Chinese countryside. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1966 these two mass 
movements co-existed in a loosely defined relationship of 
functional complementarity* The Socialist Education Move-- 
ment continued to focus primarily upon the rectification of 
basic-level productive and administrative units in the 
rural communes, while the newly-intensified Cultural 
Revolution was directed mainly at eliminating "bourgeois 
influences'* in higher level cultural and educational insti- 
tutions and leading Party organs at the municipal leveL 

He then proposes that the two reform movements represented diffarant 

change strategies, a difference of approach that accounts for the relaUvf 

failure of the first and success of the latter: 

it may be argued that a major contradiction between 
the Socialist Education Movement and the Cultural 
Revolution lay in the widely differing organisational 
bases, operational methods and target groups of the 
two movements. As a Party-organized and directed 
''revolution from above, " the on-going Socialist Educa^ 
tion Movement proved to be fundamentally incompatible 
with the new, mass-oriented Cultural Revolution, which was 
by nature a "revolution from below" directed primarily against 
powerholders within the Party apparatus itself. 

Rural Party organizations (and the work teams under 
their jurisdiction) understandably proved incapable of 
serving as willing, instruments of their own destruction; 
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nor were thmy content to sit passively by in the face 
of a rising tide of mass criticism and repudiation. 
For this reason, a rapid polarization of rural political 
forces around pro-* ^nd aatl-^establishment positions 
occurred in some (^^rimarily suburban) rural areas in the 
autumn and winter of 1966»1967, And since the Socialist 
Education MovemeM had in effect served to define the 
pre-cultural revolutionary status quo in these areas, the 
results of that Mov^ement quite naturally became a central 
focus of controversy in the initial stages of the Cultural 
Revolution. 
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^»09 Bletz, The Politics of Educational Reform in the People*s 

Republic of China: Revolutionary Deitruction, 1966--68, 
Doctoral Dissertation, Department of History, New York 
Unlv^erslty, 1972. 340 p. 

Bifta axamines 

the conflict between Mao Tse-tung and Chinese Communist 
paxtyr leaders on the seniitlve issue of socialist educational 
reform [and presents] a detailed analysis of the revolutionary 
destruction of the educational apparatus during the Cultural 
Revolutionary educational experiments of 1966-^68. 

He contendi that 

Inforniatlon revealed during the Cultural Revolution 
makas it clear that Mao believed that Chief-of-State Liu 
Shao^ch'i and his aupporterg within thf bureaucracy had 
used their adminis trative authority to undercut the full 
impi^entation of his educational reforms. To overcome 
this opposition, Mao purged several top party leaders 
and ^ttampted to 'shift the entire course of education in 
Chln^* All schools closed their doors in June 1966 for what 
was to be a sIk month period to bring about educational 
rafonns* classes, however, could not be resumed at the 
^nd of six months as freewheeling Red Guard youths cut 
natlo^nwide paths of violence and disorder roaming the 
country smoking out "capitalist readers'' within the party 
and ^tjucational apparatus* 

Mao*s struggle against his opposition within the 
party shattered the very apparatus responsible for pro- 
ducing the large numbers of scientists, engineers, mathe- 
maticians and other professionals needed to speed the coun- 
try's modernization. The quality of education was further 
lowerod by the educational reforms announced during the 
Cultural Revolution* The ultimate effect of the educational 
ravolutlon in Chinese education may be disillusioned revolu-^ 
tionary successors- For those convinced of the wisdom of 
Mqo*s educational line, sobering discoveries seem inevitable 
as China's needs as a developing Industrial nation become 
more apparent and the credibility of Mao's solutions to 
th^S'i problemi becomes less and less, 
4f K,^ ^onoiudes that 

major modification of Mao's Cultural RevQlutionary 
educational reforms is likely if China is to fulfill its 
#Kpr^ased desire to moderniie and achieve the wealth 
and power that has eluded its grasp for so many years. 
The epilogue documents Peking's pragmatic steps taken 
sine® the fall of 1968 to rebuild the shattered educational 
appia^atus- 
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MHJtf; 1:; ri c.li ! foi(M)',:i • i^^'lv^M.Mi Mi*' ^ ipiu :.j-.M;h ^i i i)' h i f ^ p m , i ■ . 

r^'crjtjuiza ihut ihorr? .ir^^ h.isjr' liiniiMn 11^^'.-!'= tlhi' jmu;:* ^ ■ 
f i M t j Mr] ; f[K^';<'' rir'-^nJ-. ['^ ^ 'f" ^ ui. 1 1 r*:-^ ^^?".!^^ rj ;| 

unvo;:, de-iirnc, and riv^ n'JO^i:^ urn rdi ih^- rcvnilr ui 

ditloninu, wlilch i:i 'hG (^ri^enrf.^ of roninldiiiru ^^r:^^>nMl 
a:nbi(:iO!U molhor love, faiiiil/ rnlationn, niul fri^ 'ndsli ifj 
^irn Honn an ^ihnped ^ni virorinirMital tactor:;, abovr^ mI! 
Hin nrituf'-^ of thn rlnor; ^difinmnnt: In :;oci^M7/, Miid '[v^r'd .M* 
uui;jorf to rn-ihdpina to nicer: tlu^ rujud:; (U [nuK^^iriun ::Uh;[o'7, 

E-[q prOHw:J(0*J thai: 

RccoqniLiun of lla.: po;^iUvo ac,:ofjiiipli:diiiii.:[iLb ul' rvhiui..!. 
vKiucation need not blind us to itn firublonui and diif icu lu<\. , 
The past two decades have? witnosMcKi tho inriiHjnratlon cind 
piiaalnq oul ol a uuccgs^Iqh dI "niui:::.; CtHni^aiMriH" in whoHi 
student :^ tencherG, and thn population in gnnnral wnrn 
"mobilized" to render acrivo aupport, f n the nupf;r-^:- 
Hion of counterrevohitionari^.?^^ and the "l-anii" and ''S^a';':'' 
campaigns of the enriy lb SO':; to the anU^Riuhti:it anri anil- 
revisionist campaigns and the Cultural Rovolutic^], each 
drive was launched with "fanfare" and Glrona oniuLional 
appeals marshaling all forcos to plunyo valiantly and coiir-^ 
agcaouslv into tho "life--and-death HtrugqloB. " Regular scliool 
work was often suspended to encouracje participation In these 
campaigns. 

It seoms that to secure mass support it is necesiKuy to 
periodically make fresh appeals, to coin now slogans and to 
launch new campaigns. Strong emotions are evoked to fight 
against ^urh ^^nemi^s as the rountGrrcvolutionary, the hated 
landlords and rich peasants, the "bad elements, " the traitors 
and political swindlers, the "demons and monsters" who plot 
for the collapse of, the revolution. Perhaps the "continued 
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.^p,itp- .n-i j HiM:!.lnn in iH* i 1 1 -p^ > i 1! I f %! 1 nl'^rfWrs:. 
^'M^T iiti^ily ::iK^> ■('•::> fi.; i f sutu)') 1' pi :." - Of Up* ';.nn'^ fu-'n'^^ 

''it^Mi ri';V'u1 tci nifl Wri/:; dru^ ..it' I tu don nflnr thf-ir I'Misrii 

^'I'l culMir^': dfK;piU' tin.] lin-iuhi o\ tlio C'ultural HovcMu tiuii 
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''''^i^ 1'^ 'p.ii MiHMil -f PuUiical :]t;p.Mu:^S Mnlvr'iuil/ ul NfiW 
l\^iu\\i..]i\i':, I ')/ S (in; :iiM>. ), D.\ p ' 

r^'f:Mrir; in f :hiiif;:;M liif|liur tj. iiu iun. Ihn aullu^r 

-"'i'- ^ h^.ii^ .ill. .!irs>p ...h;.- I ujw.il rolh:':t]v-:j .ij :n^:'l 

It- MO'-'^'lupuiu M(uiamli-(K,i prohh_Mn-!;ul.ving r;klll?3, rvuher Chan \ 

'rjwvnyinn irirorrn.:iiion. 

Tli'j uiitlior f;nqrj(?:U:;, huwMvor, Uhit dio Clur.one are aware of 

n.:*rioii:; ot;..^^^ 'lf}ij to rarlirnl rnform. Ho notes thoL a recent 

^'^'}:^^'iJ^:-yA^^^^ articlo carrio^i an odiror's noto H^scrlbinn 
liow th- ^'ov'^-nvholminq niajorit^" of the univerbit^' y 
2, 000 fa^juUy fiieiuberri undertook ph/aical labor in 
taccor/, farm and villagQ for from rUK to 12 months In 
ordor tu "raino thoir conGciousnoHn in class strugqlo and 
thr Miruiialo tvaw^:^^^-Mi th^^ iwo linnM and dnvniop their 
abilities. ^' 

But the articlo also seems to acknowlodge the difficult/ 
nf acluevinq large-Hcala chango: "Whether rcformn can bo 
put through in teaching methods mainl/ depends on the 
ioachers, " the article states. By 1973, almost a quarter 
ot a centur/ after the founding of the People's RGpublic, 
:!ie infiuenco of the older generation of teachers must 
•urel/ have been highly attenuated, and continuing to 
:.hrink rapidly. Diminished in numbers by age and 
gnnerall/ chastened by the Cultural Revolution, they could 
have been little obstacle to the adoption of new methods 
of teaching. Certainly, as the article says, "In some of 
ihe better-^run ciasses, the teachers frequently mix with 
their students to get to know them and ascertain their 
educational standard and their attitude and methods in study. 
But why only in "some" of the classes ? What of the other 
classes, those that are not among the ''better^run, " and 
what of thf3 other teachers, those who do not take so 
easily to the new way? 

"Some conrades" among the teachers were afraid 
that students whose preparation for college was poor 
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woulfi be unable to undertcike "self-atudi^, " and so reverted 
to tho method of -'cramming. " ''This showed a lack of under-- 
BtD riding of the importance of rGforming toaching methods. - 
i\t3 u lesulL, many claayeja iriyd crariiiiiiuy, ciud this* t>tudt;LiLy 
wore assigned q passive role in their studies, " 

The attribution of numberless transgressions to 
''bourgeois authorities" during the Cultural Revolution rna/ 
well have created the Impression that the older "scholars 
trained abroad and in Chinei during the Nationalist period 
were the sole obstacle to educational reform in People's 
China, and that their ellmnation might open the way to a 
recasting of educational relationships. And I have tried to 
show above that certain tensions and differences of ortenta^ 
tion existed between older and younger faculty^ before the 
Great Leap Forward, and that older faculty did indeed stand 
in the way of change* The easier identification of the /ounger 
teachers with the purposes of the revolution and their more 
comfortable acceptance of the leadership of the Communist 
Party in education deepened into a great chasm between 
faculty generations in the years between the Great Leap and 
the end of the Cultural Revolution. 

But it appears likely that thS/yojnger generation of faculty 
members of the 19S0's,nowin their tete 30's and 40's, may 
themselves constitute a significant obstacle to the kind of 
refoiTn that would truly remake the educational process. 
While they will perhaps remain more accepting of political 
control than their older coljeagues were, the educational 
Inadequacies with which many of them began and which 
limited the scope of their teaching are likely to remain, 
and their conception of the teaching process, established 
before the Great Leap reforms and challenged only sporadically 
until the Cultural Revolution, would seem to be incompatible 
with the kind of change envisioned in the Tsinghua modeL 
in general, then, there seems little likelihood that far-- 
reaching change intfie teaching process will be achieved 
in the near future. 

Hawkins, J.N* "Deschooling Society Chinese Style: Alternative 

Fornis of Non-fonnal Education," Education al Studies, Vol, 4, 
No, 3 (Fall 1973), pp, 113-123. 

Mao*s educational reforms seeking to de^institutionaliae the schools 
and to encourage the "commune" to become the basic unit of society (bothf 
culturally and economically) , >iy^seen by this author as having strong sup- 
port from the population as long as "noticeable discrepancies" between 
various sectors of Chinese society are absent. 
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Si 5 I r^) i<uan-Yu^ Chrn. Education in t he Pe opla's Republic of China. Storrs , 
Connncticut* World Education Project, Univtsrsity of Connecticut, 




The author states that a raview of educational refonn achievements in 
China under seventecan years of communism is impressive for its realistic 
planning and practical implementation. Educational reforms are not, he 
argues, innovative in fundamental assumptions, but do reflect the Durpose 
of Chinti^e educatic n m aiding in national development # both politically 
and economically* 

The author also notes assumptions underlying educational policy and 
objectives, i,e,: an ideal society is that of the Marxian utopia of a classy- 
less society; the role of education is to serve the state not the individual- 
educational policy is devoted to developing the economy, political con^ 
sciousness, reform and universal education* 

The key concept in the methodology is the unity of theor/ and practice; 
the new type of intellectial is one of worker-peasant origin; there is a de- 
emphasis of monetary incentives and self-^interest and an emphasis on class 
struggle^ ellm*ination of class distinctions* 
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2iS l4 Olivier, J. F. "La gindralisation de I'enselgnement primaire. " La 
Nouve lie China (Paris), No, 11 (Febnjar^ 1973), pp.- 31«35, 

In China, c^^ovision of universal educational reform and ^sne-'inili/ 
in rural areas is affected by ideological and political issues. At 
present educational reforms are concerned with generalization of 
five'-y^ear prlmar/ education to which eventually two /ears of lower 
secondary education will be added. Due to the progress achieved 
after the Cultural Revolution, enrollment ratios increased considerably 
in rural schools but dropout problems persist. To overcome difficulties 
of regions with a scattered population a new t/pe of primary schools 
at the level of production teams has been created as well as mobile 
schools. Furthermore, primary students have been called In to provide 
crosS'=age teaching. Developments have also taken place in urban 
schools due to increased communit/ involvement. 

3*^^ lb Olivier, J. "La liaison thrforie-pratique dans T enseignement: 

Signification concrete du principeu.'* La Nouvelle Chine (Paris), 
No 10 (December 1972), pp. 31-34, 

Article describing work taxperience programs developed in primary 
education and secondary education in. .Chinese People's Republic, 
Within the framework of the National Plann'all primary schools and 
secondary schools have to install workshops in connection with a 
factory or farm. Before .each w^ork period students are prepared in 
class; at the end, an evaluation is made with the students^ teachers, 
and workers* 



^ '{p Paulston* R* "Alfabetizacidn y cambio en la China pre-comunista, " 
Infornies de China, VoL 3 (April-June 1968), pp, 37«46, 

Suggests that the literacy raforma carried out by the Mase Edncation 
moTOment in Qiina during the 1 j20s and 1930a faiisd bscause of their liberal, 
nio-tTolutionary orientation in a repreesivej war-torn setting. 
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in ^' ^' Education in Comm unist China. New York: Praeqer 

Publishers, 1970. 308 p. 

In Chnpter III, ''Obstacles to Educational Reform, '* the author 
examines geographic and lanyuage problems, social and economic 
factors, and the influence of the pre-1949 school system and 
foreign education. 

H'^ contends that factors internal to the schools 

all tend to favour the more conservative elemeiits 
within thr? COP. The school s/stem has tradltlonalb/ 
been authoritarian and academic, and recent Soviet 
iafluence, whUe it has brought about changes, has 
sErangthrned this pattern rather than weakened it. 
Because of the difficult/ of the written languaga, 
courses of study have always tended to b(. rather 
long, and the introduction of weighty Soviet syl = 
labusas in many subjects has reinforced this. 

The external factors make all forms of development 
difficult, but on balance probably also favour con- 
servative solutions. Social changes have created 
new nanagerial, technical and cadre groups, but 
these to a great extent continue to hold traditional 
values and prefer a hierarchical school system run on 
conventional lines. Economic development has been 
insufficient to provide the school buildings, furniture 
and books needed by the growing population with its 
high proportion of youth, while many peasant families 
are still too poor to release their children from work 
to attend school. All this has tended to preserve the 
old system, though at the same time it has also stimu-- 
lated the search for an alterndtive pattern* The shortage 
of industrial and commercial jobs for urban school^ 
leavers has underlined the irrelevance of much of the 
present education* But Mao and his supporters have so 
far not translated their general proposals into the detailed 
alternatives which mighti'aspire confidence In their suc:- 
cess. The part-^work principle may turn out to be the 
key to change, but it can as easily be Incorporated into 
the conventional pattern of education which Mao wishes 
to overthrow. 
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^ajB Taylor, R. Erl ligation, a n^^^^ 

Portland, Oregon: International Scholarly Book Services for Australian 
Natlonui UnivGrsity Press, 197S. 56 p. 

The author argues that changGS In enrollment policies in Chinese 
universities since the Cultural Revolution have failed to bring about the 
goal of a corps of worker-peasant intellectuals, De.npite drastic reforms 
in university policies in the mid--1950*s, he writes, "an elite-mass structure 
is appearing in higher education" in which exceptional talent is fostered at 
the expense of workers' social mobility and education is integrated with 
labor only in the interest of developing technological exnertise. 
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9 Whyt2, M. K. "EducationQl Refonri: Ciuiiu in the 1970s and 

Russia in the ISSOs. " Comparative Educ^gjon Review, Vol. 18, 
No. 1 (February 1974), ppV"ll2-128. 

1^" \.--. 

^^bsorves that 

. . .After 1917 and throughout the 1920' :i a broad range of 
educational reforms were implemented in F;ussia, reforms 
similar in many ways to those being Bttempted in China 
now. During the 193 0' s these reforms were one by one 
repudiated and replaced a more conservative educa-- 
tional polic/, a policy which, with minor variations, has 
been pursued in Russia to this day. It was this more 
conservative educational policy which influenced the 
davelopmient of Chinese schools during the period of 
close Sino^Soviet cooperation in the 1950's* In other 
words the "revisionist'' educational Mns that China is 
denouncing is in man/ particulars the educational 
policy auoptgd in the Soviet Union in^the 193 O's after 
the failure and repudiation of an earlier, more "revolu^ 
tionary_, educational policy. The basic question we 
are asking here is whether we should expect the failure 
and repudiation of educational reform in the Soviet Union 
to be duplicated in China, or whether the reforms them-- 
selves or the surrounding societies are sufficiently dif- 
ferent so ^.hat we mignt expec!: a different outcome, 

^Concludes that 

A systematic comparison of the Chinese educational 
reforms of the 1970*s and Soviet reforms of the 1920's reveals 
a mixed picture. There are many similarities between the 
package of reforms being pursued in each case, but at the 
same time there are some differences in emphasis and 
detaiL There are important differences in the surrounding 
social setting in the two societies, in particular the lower 
level of economic developm.ent and complexity in China and 
the lower stress on central planning, capital-intensive heavy 
industry, and the need for highly educated manpower. These 
comparisons lead to the conclusion that, while some of the 
problems that beset the Soviet reforms are occurring or will 
occur in similar form in China (teacher morale, urban patron- 
age relationships, higher education quality), others should not 
occur or should not be so important because aspects of these 
reforms "fit better*' in the Chinese situation (student 
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discipline, rural integration of schooling and work). 
Of course, there also may be problems wnlch arise in 
China that iiaci no counterpart .in earUer Soviet eBKperi- 
ence. One thinks, for instance, of problems of morale 
among the millions of school graduates assigned to life 
as peasants, and competition between local youth and 
the "sent down'' intellectual youth for scarce places in 
higher educational institutions. 

What can we conclude, then, in the debate about 
the Utopian or reasonable nature of the Maoist educa- 
tional reforms? As a result of the comparison under-' 
taken In this article, it is clear that the current Chinese 
reforms are not unprecedented in type or in scale, nor 
are they perfectly suited to China's goals and netads. 
Some of the same problems and conflicts that similar 
reforms occasioned in the Soviet Union are occurring, 
or can be expected to develop, in China* At the same 
time these reforms are not completely Utopian and at 
variance with China's needs. At many points, particu- 
larly in the rural schools, China's educational directions 
seem to make more sense than the educational policies of 
Stalinist Russia would* On balance, then, we conclude th 
some of the current Chinese reforms will be modified in 
years to come (often in a "revisionist" diraction), but that 
we are unlikely to see the sort of abrupt uabout-face in 
education policy which occurred in the Soviet Union in 
the 1930's. 
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D , AD Yin, Chih-peng, The Cultural Revolution in Chinese Higher Education: 
The Mass Line, Doctoral dissGrtation, Columbid University, 
1973. 139 p. 

The purpoae of this study [is] to examine the stops 
taken by China in an attempt to solve the problem of "who 
should go CO college" during and after the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution (1966-1969). Efforts were directed to 
explain why and how the eUtist--mass struggle In Chinese 
higher edU':'rition had developed between the conservative 
revisionists and the progressive Maoists and why it was 
the Maoists durinc the Cultural Revolution v/ho gave 
highese priority to izhanging the elitist higher education to 
a mass one. 

In addition, this study aimed to find out the changes 
in Chinese educat'- n, including institutional leadership, 
faculty compositioit. educational organization, student 
selection, teaching material, and teaching method:.;, and 
to identify the causes of change comprising China's 
historical deprivation of the masses of workers and 
peasants from receiving higher education and contemporary 
revisionists* resistance to a completely proletarianized 
educational system, during the pre^C4PCR Communist period 
{1949-1965) 

Suggests that 

Onta of the major objectivGs of the Cultural Revolution is 
to reform Chinese higher education based on the ideology of 
the proletariat^ in other words, Mao Tse--tung's educational 
thoughts. The revolutionary approach taken by China to 
build a new system of mass higher education is unprecedented 
in the history of higher education. The reassertion of the mass 
line in Chinese higher education has brought higher education's 
goals, management and structure closer to he Chinese workers 
and peasants who were largely denied higher education oppor^ 
tunity in the past. 

However, the mas^-line model is not a panacea tfiat can 
solve every problem in Chinese or world higher education. 
On the contrary, not only do some of the old problems remain^ 
buft new ones have also arisen. That the tendency of de- 
professionalism in the new system has already caused diffi-- 
culties in the management and operation of the new higher 
education such as compilation of teaching rnaterial Is only 
one exarnpls. 
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Finally, the new Chinese higher education has just 
started: It will have many chances to adjust its crDurse 
through "trials anH errors" or even crises* However, 
the Chinese mass-^iine approach is both a radical and 
novel one which has uniquely and experimentally looked 
to both "modern science and modern social developments 
as beacons" as well as to the needs and wishes of a whole 
population for means toward improving the present in hopes 
of a better future* In its novel and unique approach China's 
[reform] example is of interest and use to educators evers^v/hor 
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2,2,21 Airan^ J,W. et al, Clljnblng a Wall of Glass i Aspects of Sducatlonal 

Refonn in India* Bombayi ^knaktalaSj 268 p. 



Alttaach, p. G. "Problems of Universit/ Reform in India. " Comparativa 
Education Review, Vol. 16, No. 2 {june 1972), pp. 2S1--266/ 

"What, " the author asks, 

are the prospects for academic reform and planning in India ? 
The questions of educational pianning and academic reform 
must be separated* Efff^tiv© planning, particular!/ on a 
long-range basis, Is an extremeh/ difficult process and in 
few countries has it been effective. It is, therefore, not 
at all surprising that India should be less that completely 
successful in the post^independence period. A much more 
practical possibility, therefore, is university reform. 

There is general agreement on the need for reforms, 
and a consensus on some of the specific aspects of the 
university system which need change. Many of these 
element's ^M^ifebfe^ discussed in this paper. Yet 
meaningful reforms, however moderate^ are bound to 
experience difficulties in the Indian conteKt. All the 
powerful elements in the academic equation are arrayed 
against reform and change, perhaps the main hope is that 
if those few visionary individuals working within the aca- 
demic system are perniitted leeway and given resources, 
successful innovations carried out on a fairly small scale 
may have some impact elsewhere. Thus, the concept of 
the autonomous colleges and the Centers of Advanced Study 
are quite usefuL Overall, the historical development of 
higher education in India does not give much cause for 
optimism, nor does the current political situation, both 
with regard to government and other aKtemal authorities 
v/ith regard to the universities themselves. 
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Brembeck, C* S. and E- W. Weidner. Education and Development in 
India and Pakistan. East Lansing, Mich.: College of Educration 
and International Progranis, Michigan State Universit/, 1962, 221 p. 

This bibliograph/ focuses on educational problems and reform 
attempts in the subcontinent, and from a neo--evolutionary perspective 
indicates the legitimacy of Western models for educational reforni* 



D "^.0.4 ''Dilemma of Educational Development after Independe^^ 

' * The Tournal of the World Education. Fellowship: The New Era. 

Special Issue on India, VoL SS. No. 8 (November 1974), pp. aiS'-ZZS. 

Argues that Indian educational reforms seeking greater equity will 
continue to fail as long as the ruling class claimiS to be evolving a 
society based on a socialist pattern, while. In practice, it Is system- 
matically and consistently building a capitalist social orden As its 
educational poliay is organizally linked with this policy of building 
capitalism, school reforms seeking socialist ends will be at best 
co-^opted. At worst, reforms will be little m*ore than pious rhetoric 
and socialist slogans. 
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# .Si^S* Naik, J. P* Policy and Performance In India^^^^^^^^ Education, 1947-74 . 
New Delhi: Orient Longman, 197S. 112 p. 

^ !#ptei that India has, with great eKpectatlons, undertaken nunierous 

educational reforms since 1947^ ter concludes , that most of them have 

been ineffective. 

This hope was unfortunately never realized. We did 
not attack the educational problem in its totality, but in 
an ad hoc and piecemeal fashion. We never provided edu- 
cation with the large financial resDurces it must hsrve. 
We never put into education all that immense human effort 
which it always needs* We never tried to mobilize the 
community as a whole to support the expansion and improve- 
ment of education. Above all, we did not also try to 
introduce radical structural changes in society withoui: 
which radical structural changes in education are not pos- 
sible* Consequently^ our overall achievements in educa- 
tion have not been impreisive^ eKcept In a few sectors, 
and many of the basic educational objectives of a 
socialist society have still remained unrealized. 

The reasons for this situation are, the author eKplains, several: 

. . .[the] prevalence of mass illiteracy, [the] non-introduction 
of radical structural changes beneficial to the m.asses; [the] 
insufficiency of resources for a costly education system 
which operated through full-time professional teachers. The 
system, he saySi Is built on the assumption that the average 
parent Is well-to-do enough not to need the labour of his 
children until they are at least fourteen years old. He rejects 
a system which relies too heavily on full-time formal 
instruction on the grounds of Its "Inherent bias in favour 
of , classes and built-in unsuitability for the education 
of the masses, " 

Continuation of a "dual system" of a few good institutions and a 
vast majority of sub-standard institutions has continued despite reforms 
because it 

gives an easy option to the ruling classes to secure good 
education for their children, either in the "core" institutions 
within the system or by opting out of It (i, e, , by use of 
private schools) without being required to undertake the 
more difficult task of improving the entire educational 
system. 
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^tQi^^ Rduolph, S. H. and L. L Rudolph (eda*)* Education and Politics in 

' - Indiat Studies in Ofganigation, Society, and Policy . Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1972. ^7: jp^ 

/^presentj a rather conceptually confused examination of political 

influences in educational reform efforts from a neo--evolutionary per* 

spective^i.'a*^, argue$ that: 

To the extent that institutional development In new nations 
takes place under technological, economic, or cultural 
circumstances characteristic of Western history at an earlier 
stage, their Institutional development is properly subject to 
comparison with institutional developments at anearlier stage 
of Western history, (p. 11) 

In their introduction, the editors further argue that "The genetic imprint 

on Indian education has endowed it with certain features that affect the 

interaction between politics and education- "( pi £-2) . In the case of 

universities, for example. 

Their historical evolution in close relationship with the 
government created certain presumptions in favor of a 
strong official Interest in university affairs* The States' 
assertion of the public interest in education can range from 
fostering educational goals to subverting them. 

Ipso facto, educational reforms.^are to a considerable extent.^captives 

of the past, and best understood In tems of "the genetic imprint. " 



Sargent, J, Society, Schools, and Progress in India . Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1968. ;y;pi 

Notes that while secondary technical education is the most critical 
"bottleneck" in the educational system, efforts to reform the system 
proposed by national fl'^e-^year plans have been described as ''intricate 
exercise in wishful thinking" and "no more than an uxercl^e in 
statistics* " Argues that the current policy of concentrating investment 
in primary and higher education is akin to "throwing sops to the proletarian 
Cerberus In a society where the growing gulf between the 'haves' and 
O 'have-nota' is already causinq serious conGern* " 
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Ai^*^^ Singh, A, ''Indian Education Since 1947- An Assessment. frosoects . 

Vol.5, No*3 (1975), pp. 312-322. 

Singh reviews the many serious obstacles to educational reform in 

India from a functionalist oriGntatlon. He views the educational system 

as highly "disfunctionar' for national development, but fails to note how 

it rather effectively serves to perpetuate and legitimize eKisting elites 

and a highly inequitable status quo: 

Rigidity of structure and organisation at the school level is, 
in a manner of speaking, symptomatic of rigidity in the whole 
educational system. Even though in the course of the last cen^ 
tury or so more than a dozen committees and commissions have 
investigated the state of Indian education, there has been hardly 
any change in substance and outline^ At the school level the 
worst aspect of the rigidity is the eKcessive emphasis on conform-- 
Ity to what is laid dovvn; at the higher level its besetting sin is the 
inability to exorcize the devil of the e^rtemal public examination. 
All academic and sociological pressures are in favour of upholding 
this particular feature of the system. If a change is to be made 
(and there seems to be little choice in the matter) it has to be made 
within the limitations which the system has come to acquire over 
the preceding century or so. 



^ I 2*^*^ Thomas, T. M. "Educational Reforms In Free India. " Journal of 
Education , VoL 152, No. 3 (Februar/ 1970), pp, 58-63. 

The author suggests that 

The experiences with two major reforms, one at 
the elementary and the other at the secondar/ level, 
are not at all pleasant for the people of Indian Kow- 
ever, the / can furnish some guidelines to direct future 
experiments in India. The two reforms anticipated two 
types of societ/ and they happened to be mutually 
exclusive. Elementary schools developed a rural 
agricultural society while secondary education pro^- 
moted an urban industrial society. This may be con-- 
sidered virtually a contradiction In the aim of education. 
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• <5# 3 ^ Thomas, T. M. Indian Educational Reforms In Cultural Perspective . 
New Delhi- S. Chandrr97 0. i a , 

©CTwia^s,, that 

educational feforms are not working out well in the schools of 
India. The vocationalization of education and the introduction 
of diversified courses will become successful only when the 
masses achieve access to a high-school education* When a 
majority receives a high-school education^ we can assume that 
the minority consists of the wealth/, most of whom try to get 
to college and who do not select vocational courses. In such 
a situation, vocational courses are not in demand. " ip. -27 

tn-5i3mT^hep4^asic obstacle obstructing rational educational reform is 
seen as the gap between reform plans and the socio-cultural and 
economic realit/i 

^ ■ ' ^--^ .^gues that Indian educational reforms continue to fail because 
the/. f^fate reflect Indian cultural experience aftd^te, promote national 
consciousness. These are problems inherited from British rule. And 
because, the author contends, Indians remain reluctant to break with 
British educational patterns. Educatlon--despite reforms^-remains 
d/sfunctional and largely isolated from life. 

He concludes that the answers will most likely be found in educational 
S'/stem that were expressly designed to correct the mistakes of the 
British type of educational system* He notes, however, that the 
Gandhian reforms have been largely rejected by parents, teachers, 
and administrators. 
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^,^.,3 ) Wood, G. "Planning Universit/ Reform" An Indian Case Stud^* 
Comparative Education Review , Vol. 16, No. 2 (June 1972), 
pp/ 267-280. 

Observes that 

Reforming university education is a difficult thing in 
the best of times, and in the post^colonlal situation several 
special problems face would-be reformers* Post^colonial 
political leadership is likely to be somewhat ambivalent 
vis-a-vis the university, which is a symbol of the colonial 
past and was the major source of indigenous collaborators. 
On the other handi the university is usually expected to 
produce the highly trained manpower required for programs 
of economic development. To look at the results of this 
ambivalence in a specific case, this paper ^^^^tt^ investigates 
the problems of reform faced by the University of Mysore 
in South India during the first 20 years of independence. 

Soncludes that 

the limitations on possible reform of the University of 
Mysore are stringent. For any program designed to improve 
the university in the direction of Oxbridge qj'the man- 
power model, the major impetus must come from outside the 
state, and the terms of the reform must seen not to threaten 
the position of existing institutions. For the populist reformer, 
national funds would be better spent on improving weaker 
institutions, particularly those which have expanded educa- 
tional opportunity outside Mysore's cities. More important 
for the populist, however* would be the changeover to 
Kannada, to reduce the importance of English as a major 
requirement for access to higher education. Perhaps more 
radical .would be any attempt to reduce the importance of 
university examinations — ^historically the raison d'etre for 
Indian universities. 

If these reforms seem difficult to achieve, it must 
be remembered that considerable change has been accom- 
plished since independence, although the reforms have 
been contradictory. The university has eKpanded educa- 
tional opportunity, and specific programs to upgrade the 
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educational process have been impHmented* The result 
has been increased inequalities among colleges in the uni- 
versity. Advocates of quality', bolstered by national and 
international funding, have produced programs wlthiri the 
university which can best be described as enclaves of 
quality"-enclaves which have little resonance in a system 
increasingly geared to serve large numbers of students 
relatively poorly* The enclave effect is exacerbated by 
the fact that colleges within the university are relatively 
small and autonomous, and in consequence there is limited 
payoff in strengthening a single institution* In fact, special 
attention from funding authorities may make interchange 
between colleges less frequent, as quality institutions 
become increasingly differentiated from the less fortunate* 
In this situation any reform that attempted to coordinate 
programs across colleges lines would seen worthwhile* 

Finally, reform in the University of Mysore is part of 
an ongoing political process, although discussions of 
reform are seldom explicit on this pointi In an environ-^ 
ment where democratic pressures impinge on practices 
evolving from a colonial past, it might be predicted that 
universities would be a major arena for conflict between 
established and aspiring elites. The response of the 
established in India has been to argue for reforms which 
would strengthen their own position In society, by placing 
a premium on their assets — particularly skill in using the 
colonial language* Perhaps as useful as language for these 
elites have been the arguments, technocratic and other/^ise, 
for maintaining international standards within the universities. 
In this debate over reform, aspiring elites interested in 
breaking into the system are at something of a disadvantage, 
for they are likely to share, at least partially, the values 
that the established would maximize. Yet it should be 
noted that aspiring elites have a legitimate argument in 
advocating expandion of educational opportunity, and 
that debate over quality and quantity is a proper one in a 
university, and one. that is In no way unique to India. 
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Kohler, "Sekolah Pembangunan: An Indonesian Experiment. " 
CQmpara tlve Education (Oxford), VoL 9, No. 3 (October 1973), 
pp. 157-167. 

The author, using functionalist and manpower perspectives, 
describes pilot projects in comprehensive secondary schools with 
integrated vocational education In Indonesia^ in- thG'-irai^ ' ?ewerk'"gf-*5ii 
7^^; educational reform air^wj, at manpower development-^Sekolah Pembangunan - - 
consists of an eight-/ear basic school and a four-^ear upper schooL 
Career education begins in the fourth year and Is gradually increased 
until the end of the basic schooL The decentraliaed curricula take 
into account the rural=urban differences providing education and 
training adapted to local circumstances. Apart from the formal- 
school sector, long-term planning envisages the intensification of 
the school-"Community relationship by developing the Sekolah 
Pambanguaan into community schools. The article provides a 
critical assessment of the experience gained in the eight experimental 
schools opened in 1972. 
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) O Afsal, Mp "Problems of Secondary Education inlr^n." Comparative 

Education Review, Vol. 6, No. 2 (October 196.^.), pp. 86-92, 

The author^attempts to iiilroduce technical education reforms have 
failed 



* , .because students are not convinced that it would be advanta-- 
geous to enroll in secondary technical schools. . . ,The major pro- 
blem which goes deepfer than ''unsuitable curriculum" and "dis- 
like for work'' is social and economic. It is social because it is 
related to social mobility and the desire to move into the modern 
^ucated class. It is economic because technical training at 
secondary school level has not yet proved to be as financially re= 
warding as employment in the government service. All economic 
development reports foresee a great shortage of technically 
trained people at middle level in the future. But for the Iranian 
youth to invest their future in technical training for the Jobs that 
are going to be open to them in the future, they need to feel fairly 
certain of these future conditions. Unfortunately there has not 
been a long enough period of stability in the country on which they 
can count. The only security they see Is to move into the modern 
educated class and hopefully into a government position which 
for some time has carried the only security and amenities available* 

It is not true that students choose to go to academic secondary 
schools only because they shy away from practical work and pre- 
fer a desk job. If that were true, one would find that within the 
secondary schools the classical and literary curriculum which is 
basic for administrative and civil service work would be preferred 
to scientific and mathematical curricula which are basic for engineer- 
ing and industrial occupations. But this is not the case, 

Afzal concludes that the refomns have largely failed because 

. . .aspirations and eKpectations have increased faster than the 
economy can satisfy them. High school students are recruited from 
all walks of life. There are still very few coming from peasant 
backgrounds because high schools are not available to them; but in 
towns where high schools exist students come from all classes of 
the urban population. 

It would be right to assume that educational and vocational 
aspirations and expectations of Iranian youth of the lower economia 
groups are much higher than among their counterparts in Western 
and industrially developed countries. These high aspirations can 
be attributed to several factors, among them: (1) Enjoyment of all 
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amenities of modern life, including a much higher standard of 
living than the rest of the society, by the modern educated class, 
and (2) Traditional ease of mobility, particularly the availability 
of the traditional educational system to members of all classes, 
including the peasants. 

Aspirations are such that once a student has entered the 
modern school system he does not see the aim of his education 
as training in a skill through which he could earn a living but as 
leading to a diploma or a degree which will give him the prestige 
and status of a modern educated man. 

The author believes that one reason why two systems of educa- 
tion, one for the masses and one for the elite, were successful in 
European countries is that in those countries, especially in England, 
the class structure was ver/ rigid and the working classes did not 
press for m_ore education and did not aspire to 4higher positions than 
there was room for. But now we live in an age when democratic 
ideals are widely disseminated and principles of equality of all 
citizens and equality of opportunity are, at least theoretically, ac« 
cepted; yet we lack the economic develoment and resources needed 
to make a reality of these ideals. That is why the situation in 
Iran and similar countries is so tense and why the race against time 
is so urgent. 
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^\ "^4 ^* Educational InnQvatlon in Iran , Paris i The UnQSCo ft-eis, 1974, 

35 p. 

Brief survey of innovative educational programme and refomis 
which have recently bsin davelopad or are currently underway in 
Iran, Adminlsfrative organization has been restanictured to allow 
for decentralization of declsion-^making* Qualitative improve^ 
ments have been made in producing and %s^ting textbooks. Many 
new schools have been built. The "Amy of Knowledge" sends 
young secondary school graduates to teach in rural areas and 
has made notable achievement:!. The "Literacy Campaign'' continues 
Expansion of educational provision includes shift and evening 
schools * correspondence courses, an open university and use of radio 
and television* The '*New System of Education" divides schooling 
into three stages* primaiy education , guidance (eKploration of 
students' capabilities) and completion of seconda^ education 
(theoretical or vocational). Opportunities for further education 
have been broadened , 



©fe^ww^^that recent attempts to reform education in Iran have 

been superimposed on the system from above for political reasons. 

They have only rarely developed out of efforts to reconceptuaUze and 

improve educational goalsi methods, programs, et aL The author con=^ 

tends that such "operational innovatioris are not effective for either 

educational or social change. " 

} SS' Huober, H-G. "Reform des Blldungwesens im Iran* " Bildung und 
* Erzlehung, VoL 22 (July-August 1969), pp. 296-302/ 



^.3* 3fe Sz/liowicz, J. Education and Modefnigation in the Mi ddle East. 

Ithaca, N* Y. : Cornell Universit/ Press, 1973. --^ " \> 

In Chapter VIL *'Iran: Toward a Modern Educational S/stem in a 

Reformist Monarch/, " the author describes recent efforts to reform 

vocational and technical education. Using a structural-functionalist 

approach, he identifies principal reform constraints as traditionalism, 

formalism'5lack of modern administrative elites, ^-#4©ip^^#pt-^t^##?- 

He concludes that 

If meaningful educational change is to be achieved in this 
contSKt, therefore, an efficient educational bureaucracy that 
can not only" stress structural reform but also consider the 
functional variables involved in the implementation of dif=- 
ferent programs is vitaL To create such a perspective within 
the existing context of Iranian administration, however, 
represents a compleK challenge, because, as we have seen 
prevailing patterns of coordlnatlcn, implementation, coopera- 
tion, and planning represent major bottlenecks to administra- 
tion throughout the bureaucracy and these patterns are 
closely linked to the political and cultural environment. 
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, <5 I 3 7 Lughod, L ''Educationg a Conim-unlty in Exile. " Journal of Pa lestine 

Studies. Vol, 2, No. 3 (Spring 1973), pp. 94-111, 

Abu Lughod contends that supcess or failure of Palestinian educational 
programs instituted in; a number of^^Mlddle Eastern countries on the elementary 
level, directed toward maintaining and developing group identity as well as 
preparation for further education, is dependent upon 1) major political 
polices of the Arab States towards the Palestinians, 2) budgetary allocations , 
and 3) the expediency of these programs within the national education system, 



^ , J Al Bukarii N. Educaticn in Jordan. Ammani Ministry of Culture and 
Information, 1973* 77 p. 

Attempts to reform Jordan's school sy^stem have been circumscribed 
hy concinuing conflict with Israel, by^ military demands on the national 
budget, and by problems arising from a large Palestinian refugee 
population. 
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!,2*39 Adama^ D. Higher Educational Reforms in the Republic of Korea . WaehinBtonj 

D*G.i U.S. Office of Bducationj ^9oS* 21 p* Uees a atruQtm'al-funGtlonai 
frainework to explain the rationale and implementation of university reforms, 

^ c 

2 4^0 D» EducatlQnal Innovation In the Republic of Korea . Paris: 

~ The UNESCO Press, 1974/ 43 p. 

Lee presents an uncritical functionalist description of recent 
educational developments and reforms in South Korea. Educational 
programs introducing innovations In national educational policies 
Include- upgrading of primar/^school teacher^tralning institutions. 
Institution of preliminary college-entrance examinations and abolition 
of the disliked middle school entrance examination. A long-'range 
com-prehensive educational plan has been formulated, a Charter of National 
Education proclaimed and the Korean Educational Development Institute 
established to develop curricula and teaching systems* The reform of 
secondary education is undenvay. Reforms are viewed as technological 
adjustments to "fine-tune'- the system. 
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^,5, f / H. Educational Reorganization in South Korea Under the 

United States Military Government. Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Pittsburgh, School of Education, 1962. 222 p. 

Nam argues that 

Although the essential purpose of school rsorganiEatlon 
was not merely to replace the Japanese school system with 
an American system, Korean schools under the Military 
Government took a pattern similar to that which prevails 
in the United States. Structural reorganization of the 
school system alone, however, did not guarantee demO'- 
cratic education in its true sense. Success of the Mili- 
tary Government in its educational work depended to a 
large extent upon awareness by the Korean people of the 
fact that a free nation can only be established through 
.education which provides opporiunities for eKperiencing 
freedom, for making decisions, and for free eKchange of 
ideas. To the contrary^ Japanese militaristic control of ^ 
Korean education for nearly half a century had stifled the 
initiative and creative thinking of Korean teachers and 
school leaders. Although the desire to catch up with other 
nations was unsurpassed, Korean iducators did not know 
exactly how to proceed, and they had very few resources 
with which to work. 

Efforts were made by the Military Government to 
establish more schools with better facilities* Special 
emphasis was placed on training teachers for democratic 
education. Attention was also given to construction of new 
curricula in accordance with modern principles of curriculum 
making as practiced in the United States* In spite of the 
ssrious shortage of paper and printing facilities, the Mili- 
tary Government prepared and distributed over fifteen mil- 
lion copies of textbooks in various subjects. As a result 
of these efforts, the number of schools and their enroll- 
ment showed a marked increase during this period, and 
South Korean illiteracy was reduced as a result of an active 
adult education program launched the Department of 
Education. 

Unsettled socio-political conditions and the lack of 
qualified leaders was felt more seriously in secondary schools 
than in alementary schools. As a natural consequence, pro- 
gress in reorganization was much slower in the secondary 
schools. 
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When the Republic of Korea was established, the 
Ministry of Education adopted the educational prograiTi 
estahUshed by the Military Government* Although obvious 
efforts were made to preserve the fundamental spiritual 
elements of Korean culture, the aims and objectives of 
school education set forth by the new Republic incorporated 
the modern philosophy of education advocated by American 
education advisers during the time of Military Government. 
Whether these aims and objectives have been reasonably 
implemented in real study of social process in Korea, 
with school curricula grounded in such analysis is, again, 
more questionable. The long-term educational contribution 
of American educators to Korea would have been far more 
valuable if there had been a deeply grounded understanding 
in depth of the characteristics of the society to be served 
by the schools* 

Motes that authorities placed little or no emphasis on the 

form of higher education* 

Inasmuch as the Military Government cooperated fully with 
American missionaries and their activities in Korea, mission 
colleges were in better condition to expand and improve them-- 
selves than other private colleges during this period* They 
were not only in an advantageous position for acquiring 
necessary materials from the occupation authorities but 
received financial aid from American churches which enabled 
themi to recruit better qualified faculty members. 
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■ ^Ih r i^::.iniin-:: Aiiior Jj'.ii liiL.;rv< uM^ ht i . In ri -a^ f 

nou./hl: lu i.nt:ruU uom "in Lornin of flu; luj-dij, v-jliUKi, .iiifi f:rad it in ru-; 

o^her prK)|)lo cui>l ol; Hio r)n^n\Hn ( jlwi tlu) Lan tli-nujel vulj rniqlit ha vc^ 

:^lMp'.^ tli^Mf own futuru" 

Rrindloy Dbi:^^^rvo^; thut 

A\\o Uio thomsolvo::; nrG fiol; maytars ui: Uu-jr own fatf^?. The 
LriQ paoplc aro caught up i n the of:fDctn of Qthor poo pic telJ iarj 
thein what to do. Self-^dGtonninritiDn ts a mrth In tbit part of 
th.;: ivorld, ■.I'lic; rcGpccL i or cu lLuru [ Uvt^r^aLy j j kiiU uf a 
United Nations* droanu fnntiMd, the ro. dty^ ^oemu to bu arK^^ 
qI nation-' building and regional pLianinq, 



Whon thG Amoricans :uartod to c:^ert influe^ncci, tliey buiit 
the buildings of tha Don Dole Teacher Training Institute, eaat 
of Vientiane, The Americans continued to give extensive 
support to vocational training centers, particularly in agricul- 
tur-s The Americans, through USAID, supplied teachers and 
various advisors to the Collegos which wqtq already estab- 
lished and attempted to direct policy through the Lao Ministry 
of Education. The Americans also vvare supplying teachers 
to the TGacher Training Institute and setting up programs there ^ 
especially English language programs. The Americans have 
tried to exert influence in other ways, ma inly through communi- 
cation and information efforts. The United States Information 
Agency effectively directed conimunication policy for the Lao 
Ministry of rnformation, which meant that the press and radio 
were influenced. The American political social , and economic 
points of view a cco;ii pa ni^d these policies. At many critical 
Junctures American values ./ere impinging upon the Lao, 

American reforms lid. e 'or had clear sailing, however: 

.the United Statu, 'ij had great difficulty, at least up until 
1965, in trying to infiuence the Ministry of Education to adopt 
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and the Fronch pattern was qfficl^uiy accapj-^^d . JloWuvar^ 
neithor of tliOBQ lyVaDtom patterns really Iki^ taknn hold yot^ 
mainly becQiua of tlvj coinpleto breakdown qf the ability of 
th(j CQuntry to function as a whol^ f^r^i bect^y^e of tha war. 

He conGludes that neo-Gvolutionarv develoj^rnent ^tliGOry as ropre-- 
wanted by 

rhe concapt of "nation building" is one whtch nmein tp be re-- 
thought; perhaps, instaad of a nation, a ty^e of looses culturally 
diverse federation nilght applK* 

that U,S, c2du cation/re form Interveritions are aMpQ^ts of ^ Goloniai tra- 

dition decked out In niodern attire: 

American Involvement in Laos points to the \^Qrld ^Diiflict in 
educational development aims , which sets tha coricarns of 
social engirieering^ induced change, tachnoioglcpl ^nci in- 
dustrial deveiopment against the claims of ^elf^d^^^TOlnatipn , 
respect for cultural diversity, a nd the dignity of tradittonal 
values and freedoms. The questiQ)ri of the t^Qonomic dijemma 
of the Have^ versus the Have-Mots has lon^ ggo b^en superseded 
by more fundamental moral concerns, and It is up^^a these greater 
issues that the struggle is joined. 
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I'oiitor, I'. " Dilorniihiy at i.ri'j(.:at;ioii,:il DovolopmGal: What WeMlyht 
Lo<;ri-i fi-Din tlit j Pa <;l;. " f:,j)nijt!.iH:(ii:lV(-^n^|^ Vol. iq 

No. ;i (Oct:ol)(,-r l!j75), ?.7K^^^]2^ 

In QDod RvoluCionary tradition, die authDr advlsca Papua Msw 
GLdnoaii educational authorities to lea rti from "the record of same 
other natioQS that embarkod oii the course of post-colonial development 
a decado or more ago. " rii Is , it is argued, will facilitate prediction 
concfDrning such pDlLcy dcscisions as educational chanqe, Foster's -Ur- 
e3^-"p-ertf4B" maybe sumina rized as follows .• 

1. The ansvver. . .is l^s, not niore (his Lmderlining) concGntration 
of authD rit/, " 

2. Educational chaage efforts v/ill succeed onl/ if thay are 
bn^nd upon the a Hpiration::^ Jud c:<pectCitlOii:j ui tl m 
mnjorit^ of the papulation or prov^idB incGnti\/e ^truc- 
tur^s that aJlov^ aspirations to be modified to accord 
^A/ith national goals,'- 

3. ■ In nation-buildinq as in other aifairs of life, it is 

soirKvU:n^s semibi^ zo Ib^t sleeping dogs lie. 

4. \ . . if we are wise, we can capita lize on the selfish 

motiv-ations of indivlduais for the ultimata benefit 
of all/ 

5. We must regard education as essentially^ art investment 
by individuals in their own or their children's futura and 
in so doing accept the notion that the soundest €duca - 
tiorial policies are those that are based on the operation 
of the market and not those that attempt to run counter 
to it. ' 

6. Educational change efforts must not tr^ to coerce people 
directly^ but rather attempt to provide incentive structures 
within which IndiyicJuals, families, and regions can make 
thtiix own decisions as to how much educatiori and what 
type of education they v/ish to invest in as opposed to 
some other kind of resource allocation. 

■(Cornpare-Foster'^^i^ratiQfiat^ftc^^ a ssujiiptions with Clark' a conflict 
.a s.sujnptiarial.).^.. 



Il;7 

On!a Bui: or, C- "Top LeaitiKiu riroriLlf:';.; fCT Cultura! Rovltaliatitio n 
t-Phtltt)pi.«e-s-|v'^ E ducatio n guartcrl y/, Vol. 20, Mo. 1 and 2 
(Jul ■/-iJocornijij r 19 73), pp.'Va -Py?' 

Propoycis thutthfe^ Philippines jB-re. uruJergolnq a national mvitaliaat io 

movement fieeking to ovfircoiTie social injuaticn, graft, corruption, 

peQisaat unrest, and irrelevant education, 

VVithQiit blDocishud this democratic thrust pre^pares tht3 
ground for an expeditious reniedyof centuri^-old economic, 
soclai, and Gducatlonal ilia. For the Ftlipinos to enjo^ 
peace, to liberate the landless farriers fiomtheir bondage, 
to damDcratizo w^ealth, and to benefit from a functional 
educational ^^stem, there is a need to restructure the 
governrnent^ and to gear a reformed sducation^l s/stem 
to the d<5mancls of the Hew Societ/. 
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Buob/, Cj:, "widcfGG in 1;hri ClrD^srth of n rriiikiry l> hicdluon l^yi^bmi ^^Wi^^^lnvn 
pp. 2-11. 

Presonts nn analv'BlK of. ntliicatlunal reforrn outcomosi uoiny ovoluLlorpry 

Gxplamtioiij . Tile author coriclucies that a nno -evolutionary develo pnient 

stratogy using U .S, /British experiGnces froin tho last century will most 

helpful for, the developing countries: 

To an impartial obsGrver [sic] it soinetimas appears that o 
country would bo wiser to concentratG, in the first instance, on 
the education of a relatively small Glite , and defer the rapid ex- 
pansion of mass erkication until the new elite could give it the 
quality it neecJs , But a government may find itself unable to with-^ 
^tand tha yrQuaU awell of demand for universal education, and 
niay be driveni to Lrmnch ambitious schemes of primary schooling 
long before it has teachers with sufficient education to niake them 
offective . 

Under th€3se conditions, the stiniggle to raise standards in the 
Schools becoines iniinltely iiarder than anything wa ourselves had 
to face in the i860's, A century of experience in building up a 
system of uni\rersal education should have fitted us to help the 
emergent countries to avoid the m.ore obvious of our errors, but 
our own unarialyaed e:Kp8rlence is not enough. Our advice and aid 
will be the more effective if we see clearly which of the steps in 
our own progre s a toward a modern education system were forced 
on us by the limitations of the men and materials at our disposal 
and which were th€ result of errors that could have been avoided 
with more foresight and wisdoni. It Is for this reason that a scholar- 
ly study, froni a new angle, of the whole process of growth of an 
educatioR system, might be as useful in practice as it could be Il- 
luminating in theory. 



:.;^.:h rain 111 , W. jlY iij^ Amm^^^ .A[L'L.WjJlf:: Y/:'(irf^, WMnliinqf un, 

1^' ^ : I ri fof'iU'i (.ion f;(MihT on Itin In.H ;LjonLi I TocluKjlafi/, V)7'\, p. 

Sf'hrai-iini iir^oij a jyntcnin pernpocl:ivo to rlorjcribn tho educational 
rotonn proiacr bnilt; around instructional, tolevi^jlon (rrV) In Uic- i'aciflc 
IslcinclLi USA^ ripncificall/ Amuricari Gdrnoa. The project bcyan in 1964 
as an atLcrnpL to complolely modernizQ the ^ ducDtional orgQalzaLioii. 
After nina years there is insufficient data for satisfactorv^ program 
evaiLjatiDn.^biit some concluaions nre^, drawn; Allocation par student 
is ver^ hiyh^ duo to the application of an expensive mediuni to a rela-- 
tivel/ sinall utudent body^. There was some improvement In anhievem^Til 
in English bul: sti.idents' perforniiancc is :^imilar to necond -^huagiicicTG 
schoolE elgev/lu^rn. General!/, students could be connpared v/ith 
disadva ntagGd groups on the mainland. Aa regards student attiLudes 
and taache^- attitudes towards rrV, resistance increases from lower to 
upper gradas and between prirnarv^ and secondary teachers. The author 
usGS the Samoan example to raise questions about the vaiiiG ot instructional 
LelGvisioa in educational reforni efforts. 
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UoornniilzaUuii of Minl:.n:/y ^jf liih.u.M Lluii uf Uio KinfiHoiu 
of S'iiifli Arnl5la. Dut'toral rlU; nnrtM linn, UnlvrnnJty of 
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^Dc^H:ri.pt:ion of. cducafional reform:^ in Sirignpor^j Dince 1960 to 



promote governmont: policv' of nat:ionaJ intogration and providG educd" 
tional oppDrtunilies for all Gthnlc groups: curriculum devGlopmerit, 
with particular emphaBis on the mathematics, science and technical 
subjects needed in an iadustrial society; development of compulsory 
extra-curricular activities in schools; and teacher education are 
desigaed to overcome difficulties presented by the muluillngualism 
and niultiraciali^m of the population (Chinese, Tamil, Malay, and 
English). Ihe otajectives of curriculum innovation are four-fold' 
individual societal, nationaL ond international. Innovation is 
initiated by governiiient decree which is then interpreted and t^rains- 
lated into educational strategies by the Ministry of Education. Pilot 
projects are run prior to implementarlon. reaulrlng close cooperation 
from teachers. So far, changes have been too fast for praoer evaluation. 
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O Jayasuriya, J. E, ''Educationul Dilomma^ of a Devoloplng Country-^- 

' Ce/lgih Xijijil:^!^ l„..o f ^ ^^j UJj' i » Vol. 24, Mu. 2 (April 1968)^ 

pp. 199-20b. " " ' " 

ThG author leiments the Inability of local educaLlonal reformers and 
suggtDStfj an imported solution: 

The people who achieve positions of leadership by' 
political proceoses are distinguished by^ their demagog^^ 
and not b y any capacity to work out reasoned solutions to 
national problems. They depend heavily on bureaucratic 
officials, who have reached the top rungs of the admlnis-- 
trative hierarchy by their consummate skill in tinkering 
with problems* maintaining the status quo, and attempting 
nothing unhallcwed by long tradition. Unimaginatively 
rooted in the grooves of their own thinking, they are 
unappireciativo that any v/isdom could qkibX, ouLside thtiiir 
own ranks. They nominate themselves for training oppor- 
tunities abroad, and more often than not the persons so 
nominated have not been interested in he fields of training 
before the training, nor do they use the training after they 
return. Generally speaking, officialdom is quite willing to 
welcome foreign eKpenise, 

Herein seems to lie a ray of hope for working out 
some possible solutions to Ceylon's educational dilem.mas. 
If a high-powered team of foreign experts with some local 
personnel would work out a program of action that takes into 
account the Interrelationships of society, economy and 
education and make foreign aid an integral part of its 
implementation rather than a simple act of generosity, 
there is every likelihood of some progress being achieved 
in the course of tim.e, and the present aimless drift in 
Ceylon education arrested* 



I Bo I^/aweera, S. "Recent Trends in Educational Expansion in Ceylon, 
I nttinational Review of Educa tion, VoL 15. No. 3 (1969) pp. 
277-292. 

Argues in S/F terms that educational reforms and development have 
"outrun economic development, " that 

in Ceylon, the disparity has been very marked and the 
lack of planning has been characteristic of policies of 
expansion has caused the educational system to be 
temporarily dysfunctional in the context of immediate 
social needs. 
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f(a'.!f:iiLfe, I), IiuJlnnnoim RcKponsc::; in Chnncjlng rirlucational Noeds 
Buuf liu^Hni arifi nfiucaUon in :ivi LanKd.* 

AriniGs that becauGe VV'^atGrn Cheor/ and rnodeli] have domlnalod 

tlevelopment; GduciaLion,, there has bean/liUle aLtention to concepts 

and solutions emanating from oth^r traditions. 

Sri Lanka was selected for stud^ because it provides an 
OKcellent. example of the interaction of two systems. As 
in most Therevada Buddhist countries, eduication was well 
devcaloped in relation to the aoclety's neesda in pre-colonial 
times, and the tradition of the Buddhist society as an edu- 
cative society was upheld^ Overlaying this, and in many 
ways in direct conflict with It, colonial Ceylon was provided 
with an extensive and generally effective school system on 
the western model, resulting at the time of independence In 
relatively high educational ratings by (western) inter- 
national standards for similar countries. 

The conjunction of these two elements to s given rise 
in Sri Lanka to significant controversy over the control 
content and objectives of education^ and one product of the 
high expectations generated, and the economic, social 
and cultural imbalance which resulted, was the drcmatic 
_ outh revolt of 1971. 

Tlie study draws upon research in Sri Lanka during the 
summer of 1973. Research proceeded in two areas - (i) an 
historical examination into the resurgence and renascencrs 
of the Sinhalese (Buddhist) cultural influence upon educa- 
tion from CO, 1830 onwards resulting in the esLablishment 
of the Vidyodaya and Vidyalankara pirivenas, and the leading 
Buddhist secondary schools, Mahinda, Ananda and Nalanda 
Colleges, (ii) a survey of contemporary developments in 
education, with particular refesrence to non^government 
and eKtra-systemic organiEations such as the Sarvodaya 
Educational Institute at Moratuwa, 

The intention is to contribute to more effective 
understanding of the functional and dysfunctional impact 
of educative forces in the developmeiit process, and to 
ways in which the reformtulation of traditional ideals and 
techniques can contribute to the solution of contemporary 
problems in education. 
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-Ya, T. 'M-:ducni;lon of Lhe Aburlgine^^ In Taiwan: An Illustration 
of How Cnrtnin Tmdltiona] BelLkih of. a Majority Poopia Dcturmiiu 
the nducatlun of ei Disadvantug^d Minority. Jounigl of Mflgro 
Eciucj^tk^ VoL 41 (Sunimnr 1972), pp, 183-194^ ' " " ^ 
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Uon^mA^m, No.B (Si2?pteinbor 1975), pp. h ' ' 
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-^^r f'^^n^^HiLor, "[\ AclulL Education and the I'rniinfoiiTiui ion of Rural 
Socioiy in Turka/. Doct.oral Di i-iorra Lion, fJLanfwrd Univor:^i{-^ 
1970. 460 p. 

The author, froni <i funccionalist bian, examines a literacy 

educacion program seeking boLh educational and community reform, 

and suggests that: 

What is needed in Turkey today^ are incentives sufficiently 
strong to keep pocential migrants in the villages. Only when 
the village becomes more attractive, more comfortable, and 
much more profitable will, in my opinion, this outward flow 
be eliminated. To accomplish these changes it is absolutely 
oxxentlal that a cadre of villagers who possess not only the 
desire tu undertake such changas bu also the necessary 
knowledge and skills be found in the villages. Oar inves-^ 
tigation revealed that the participants, upon completing the 
program, were receptive to changes in the village. They 
also possessed the necessary ^^attitudes of modernism, " 
and were not committeed to supporting the traditional vil- 
lage public culture. However, they did not possess the 
knov/ledge and skills necessary to effect the trans formation 
of the village generally and the village economy specificolly. 
The content of the adult education literacy and general edu^ 
cation classes gave no attention to rural specific proDlems 
and possible strategies which the village participants them- 
selves could follow in solving them* This, in my opinion, 
is the second major shortcoming of the present adult educa^ 
tion effort in the villages of Turkey, Those villagers who 
are most committed to making changes in their situations 
are not being provided with the skills necessary for the 
execution of such changes. 

This research revealed that the desire to acquire 
literacy skills was not a primary factor in motivating the 
villagers to participate in the literacy classes; rather, it 
was the desire to participate in an urban donor culture pro-^ 
gram which offered a chance of acquiring a new positive 
self-^image which motivateu the participants. Hence, most 
of these villagers would have participated in any adult 
education program perceived by them as a means for the 
acquisition of a new identity---^it was not essential that it 
be a literacy education program. This suggests that the 
present content of this adult education effort in the vil-- 
lagef? of Turkey could be changed significantly with no drop 
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in villager motivation of partlcipaUon resulting. To ba of 
more Immediate relevanic^ to the transformation of ruiT'^^i 
sQciot/, the new program should provide the participants^ 
with knowi dge and skills nocessar/ to afrcxt changes In 
the village^^such as the improvement of the vlllaga wat^r 
s/stem. the construction of a public toilet and bath, thf^ 
una of fertilisers, and the growing of new crops. 



Kd.^amias, A. M. liducation a nd the Cu^:^:K for Modarnit^.. in Turkay% 
Chicago: Universit/ of Chicago Pres:^, 1965. f * 

Using a neo-^evolutionar/ perspective, the author e.xplains the 

establishment of "a public national s/stam of schools'' ^ functional 

response to requirements for mcdernizatioa''Cum.-WasternU^aUQn and 

political socialization following the Kemalist revolution of 1923 and 

the creation of a republic: 

In the emerging ideology of atatUrkism^ education was iDextricably 
bound up with political, economiCj and cultural independence 
and with bfeaking the shackles of traditional belief® and out- 
looks: it was the means of nourishing national aspirations, 
creating the consensus necessary to sustain a free national 
state, training new Turkish leaders, and paving tha way to'wards 
a d/namic and modern society. Knowledge and sciatic;^ were 
regarded as power and as the leverage in transfonning tha 
entire society, " (pr— 4-t54 

Kazamias argues thatt 

AtattJrk's task of educational reform and reconstruction 
was facilitated by (1) continuing traditions of centralized 
state control; (2) the high prestige enjoyed by educ^iion in 
the general value system; (3) the disestablishment of 
religion: and (4) the key role of education in occupational 
and social advancement , , in spite of the fact that 

only a very small fraction of the youth can expect to attain what 
they and their parents think is necessary to satisfy th^U 
aspirations in life. 
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2.i*5^ Storo, P. A. "Rural RavitaliEation and the \fillagG rnstitutes in Turkeyi 
Sponsors and Critics, " Compafat ive Education Review, Vol. 18/ 
Ko- (October 1974), 419-429. 

Explains that following World War One Turkish Intellectuals ''awakened 
to tl J problems of rural Anatolia. ^' Under the close control of a small 
groun of technocrats in the government and Untversitv^ of Istanbul a 
program of popular education and rural reforrn, of conimunit^ schools 
and "village institutes" was put into motion to niodernlze rural Anatolia. 

But theiBform soon encountered serious opposition: 

The official decision to abandon the Village Institutes 
stemmed from political as well as pedagogical considera- 
tions. A kei^ factor was the increased belief In the 
efficacy of the "high level manpower'^ trained by Turkish 
universities. Of equal iniportance, howeven was the 
negative effect the Village Institutes seem tofmve 
had on rural support for the policies of the ruling 
Republican People's Party. Moreover, rural support for 
the Village Institutes began to evaporate as it becam^e 
clear that the classical l^cles and universities remained 
the best routes to upward social mobility. Arid^ finally, 
educational traditionalists attacked the notion that rural 
teachers required different skills and training thafi^ their 
urban counterparts* 

The author suggests that 

The controversy over rural revltalization preceded the 
establishment of the Vlliage rnstltutas. In fact, the 
various postures that are currently being defended In 
Turke/ all have historical antecedents. It is also evi-- 
dent that those hostile to the Village Institute f^do not 
necessarily see eye to eye. Some oppose tine ^Move-- 
rnent because It threatened their elitist Kadro' concept. 
Others rejected the Village Institutes because they 
believed them to be nests of anti^Islamic Communist 
idea 3, Still other critics attached the Village Institutes 
on r.he grounds that the/ were priniitive institutions 
managed by unqunlifiod staff and were lacking we IN 
co...;:t:lved objc ^tives. 
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Among the advocates of the Village institutes there 
is also conslderablQ variation. Some recall the at the 
late 1930s and the mBrly 1940s with nostalgia, b^t they 
samit that the nobl^ experiment was aiorted and cannot 
be re-initUted, Others take a more militant po%|^ioa* 
Mot only do thsF support re-operiiag the institut^g^ but 
thef also insist that the entire Turkish school System 
ought to be thoroughly reformed in light of the Village 
rnstitute experience, ro them, the present educational 
establishment and arrangenients block ncitlonal ^^^grms^ by 
favoring a pri^/lleged minority, h third type of Sypporter 
argues that the chief value of the Village lastltutes v/as 
to institute ianovatlons In the currlciilurn and rnQthods of 
instruction which can now be injected into the G^<isti^g 
rurklsh schools* 

The frequency" with which aspects of tlil s c^r^trove^s/ 
are being discussed in Turkish newspaper andjouj^rial 
articles proves that the conflict is not over. kX the 
nnoment^ the more radical positions taken by miUtant 
Village lastitute advocates are in bad odor with x\iq 
poller makers at the Ministry of Education* Village 
Institute aluninl who were too actlv^e o^. outs poke in 
their opposition to present policies have beenjaiied 
or had other sanctions imposed on theni. 

So it is possible to conclude that TurklJh e^^^atio^ 
vvill coritinue to adhere to conventional patterJiS, ^phe 
iVIiniSLry of Education^ probably will keep on using the 5^r-- 
vices of domes tic iniported spectallsts, rath^^ than 
again launching aaother "grass roots" eKperiinen^ q£ th^ 
dimensions of the Village Institute Movement* But ^^vh<? to 
tell when the tide might turn? At some other Juncture, 
alternative approaches to rural revltalization and natloMl 
developnient might again make a major impact on the rurklsh 
educational scene. 
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2,2. Dodd, J. W. "Aspects of Recent Educational Change in South ^/le 

Journal oi Developing A.reas_. \^oL 6. No. 4 (July 19 72), pp, 555-570. 

Dodd roritends that 

In order to institutionalize a new arrangement or radically 
change an old arrancfeniint in a societ^^ a change agent 
might rely upon a conibination of the following approaches: 
(I) destro/ the ageats of socialisation of the old insti- 
tution; (2) change the orientation of the sociiilzing agents 
of the old institution to that of positive orientation toward 
the new institution; and (3) create new agents of sociaHza- 
^ ticn with a positiv^e orientation toward the new institution, 
Given the necessary amount of ^owtr and the will to 
use it^ the first appi-oach appears to be rakiUvely' easy. 
The French, for example, were able virti;ah> to annihilate 
without difficulty the traditional Vietnarntise educational 
j/stem, which had stood issentially^ unchanged for 
hundreds of fears. Also of importarica is the fact :';atthis 
destruction took place over a short pnriori of rim' . 

He notes, in contrast, that 

the Arnerican advisers in Vietnam, who .^.%^:n to have 
been quite sincere and persisteit in their ef forts to sti'^nu- 
late changes In the Vietnamese eduuar^onai s^sternana 
have been little hampered lack of funds, have 
eiKperienced only limited success. This may well be qu© 
to the fact that the United States^ In attempting to 
stiniulate changes with respect to boih curricuLa and 
method, has been introducing change items which are 
diainetricali y opposed to both pre -French and French 
iterris, Ininiedlate If one thinks of agricultural and home 
econonnlns education^ engineering, the social sciences 
and learning by participatioti, all of ^hich are essentially 
alien to Vietnamese cultiiral traditloas. 

He concludes that 

the general view of most Akmerican advisers in the field 
seems to be* ''We have something good to offer this 
society. AH we have to do is pgtnt it out and any 
rational individual ^^111 accept it immediately. '' It 
would appear that increased ai/vareness of the complete 
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nature of social change would eliminate at leait some 
of the runaway expectations which sQeni to characterize 
the views not onl^ of these advisers a*d thtir superiors 
but mlmo the vlew^s of the American people and the Ameri-^ 
can Cotigrtss* Such awareness also might serve the broader 
purpose ol riduclng the current growth of pessimism con^ 
cerning the prospects for producing significant changes in 
the underdeveloped countrias. 



2.^2^ S% Due Bang, V, The Viet Nam Independ ent Educa tion Movement, 1900--1 9O8. 

Doctofal dissertation, University/ of SQuthern California^ Los 
Angeles, 1971, 308 p. 
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Khoi, T. ''Literacj.' Training and Revolution: rhe Vietndmese 
Experieace, " Co nvergence> Vo.U 8, No, 4 (19 75), pp, 29-38, 

If one asks tlie necessary conditions for reforms to. eradicate ^ 
liiiteracy on a national scale, the author's conciusions^ere instructive! 

History has shown that^ up to the present, revolutionary 
regimes have been ttie only ones capable of organizing suc= 
cessful tnassliteracy campaigns. From the Soviet Union to 
China, from V^ietnam to Cuba, all revolutionarf governments 
have given high priority to the eradication of illiteracy 
because teaching people to read and v/rite awakens con- 
sciousness aad stlniulates participation in political 
action. It is Impossible to transform society If the 
great rriajoril.y ^ i adults do not turn a critical e/e upon 
social r^ai:!:v : nd do not strongly desire to build a 
better futL'.re a , id to a ssume responsibility for their destiny. 

Vict\ m provides an ej<aniple of the integration of 
education inf^o the movement of national and social libera- 
tion, generating acceptancy by the people of the neces- 
sary efforts and sacrifices and of the need to eradicate 
ignorance. 

He concludes that 

The following lessotis Qm^igQ from the Vietnamese experience. 

1 ) The pollticai factor (struggle for independencSj for 
social emanicipation) is the most powerful driving force in 
persuading populations to accept the necessary sacrifices 
and efforts m order to wi i out ignorance* But the poli- 
tical factor alone i : enough* In one year* two and 
one--haif rniidioa were taught to read and write, which is 

a remarkable achievement (even tf the degree of literacy 
acquired was rather superfici 1), out it v\/as a long way 
off the target* Illiteracy was not entirely eliminated 
until 1958, It toolc 13 ^^aars to teach the entire population 
to read and write, although the initial rate of illiteracy 
way high (80 to 90 percent) and the task was carried out 
In war conditio ns, 

2) Ideology mus t be backed up hy suitable organization 
in af:cordance with a mas s line so thai people know it is their 
job to implement literacy programines and that they shouW do 
so by relying on their own material and human resources 
rather than on the State. The role of the State or Party 
intervention comes at the outset of the process in the work 
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of ideological "conscientlzatlon- " We are not con" 
cerned with doing things for the masses, but rather with 
making them capable of carrrlng out the work themselves* 

3) Apart from the political factor, Vietnam benefited 
from such favourable conditions as the existence of a 
written lagguage with a long secular tradition of studf. 
The %vrltten Vietnamese language is exactly^ the same as 
the spoken one and is eKtremely easy^ to learn because 

it IS a monosyllabic invariable language. The lack of 
this fa^/ourable factor is one of the reasons for the 
failure of certain literacy^ campaigns where political moti- 
vation Whs nonetheless strong (as in Algeria in 1963 after 
independence where literacy^ campaigns were conducted 
either in a foreign language—French^-or in an Arabic 
that differed from the spoken language). 

4) Learning to read and write is merely a first 
step. There has been no relapse since 1954 because con- 
stant effort has been made to raise the educational level of 
the people, Each year, complementary' education mobilizes 
some 1-1. 5 million adults. The dynamism of the environ- 
tnent plays a major role in helping to imprint knowledge per- 
manently? and to broaden it, 

5) A niulti-natioi al state such as Viet Nam Is obliged 
to pay close.: attencion to the education and training of 
minorities- It is not enough merely ':o bring about political 
and econoiiilc Lmprovements; it is also necessary to raise 
their cultural lr?vej, to create w^ritten languages where none 
existed before, to fight against feudal traditions and super- 
Switions, tc rapiais' Lraln local cadres. Autonomy for 
minorities and the imwr^ven'^^iu o: "':^Mr iiaterial and cul- 
tural levels—these are a guarantee of national union and 
Integra tion. 
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Benjaniin, Ha»W=r ''Latin America: Educational Perceptioiis. " In 

International Education: Undergt^nding and Misunderstanding , 
. S . Fraser (ed) , Nashville: Peahody International Center , 1969 , 
pp. 73-79, 

The author contends that educatioual reforni pn.' C'CtSib^-tt^ U.S. 
universities in Latin American have not produced results that are worth 
the investments employed* Technological gaps betweeii North and Latin 
America are making the transmission of aid more difficult* He feels that 
educational programs must be tackled by the people of these countries 
themselves in order to change the customs of the people In the directions 
of their own aims and needs* He Ignoras the fact, however, that in Latin 
America "the people" seldom decide w\:At is in their interest. In this way 
the^S^- prescriptiorr;avoids the problem of eKploitive and inequitable 
status quQS, and assumies demoaracyaAd concensus* 
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If "Si Correa, H, "Quantitative Anal/sis of the Implementation of Educational 

Plans in Latin America. " SQcio-EcoiiQmic Planning Sciences , 
Vol. 9 (1975), pp. 247-255, ' " ' ~" 

Vulng a systems framework, the author presents a statistical 

analysis of the degree of implementation achieved b/ educational pta^— 

eE^-reforms seeking to Increase enrollments in Latin America from 

1 960-19 70. He argues that 

The reason why results both below and above the 
target levels are considered to be defects in the imple- 
meatation of the plan is that a plan requires the optimum 
use of resources. If the results achieved are inferior to 
those planned^ either a scarcity of resources or inefficient 
utilization of theni must have occurred* If the results are 
superior to those planned, either there was an error in the 
computation of the resources available, or their planned 
utilization was deficient, and a better distribution of 
resources would have made it possible to achieve tar-- 
gets set even higher than those planned* 

and that 

An assmumption that seems acceptable at first sight is 
that the quality^ of educational plans depends more on 
the technical preparation of the functionaries of the 
Departments of Educational Planning than on their 
number* A first .pproKimation to the study of this 
h/pothesis can be niade by considering the average 
number of years spent in study by these functionaries* 
This information i.? not sufficient, because it is clear 
that the quality of the plans depends not only on the 
type of preparation of the functionaries, but also on 
whether they work in occupations related to the pre-- 
paration that they received. 

He concludes that 

The statistical anal/ses presented in this paper suggest 
some steps that could be used to improve the process of 
educational planning in Latin America. The greatest 
degree of attention should be given to the improvement 
of the statistical information used, if possible including 
the integration of the office in charge of collecting the 
data with the Department of Emcational Planning, and 
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in improvements in the preparation of the personnel in 
charge of the preparation of the plans, with emphasis 
on specializations in planning, administration and 
ecQnomlci. CoLintries in which these two points are 
considered have a high probability' of success in 
their educational ^^^(^-/>.n^\^ ■ . , 



Q . 5 "2 Illich, I. ''The Futility of Schooling in Latin America. " Saturday Review, 
" ' * ^^pri2 26, 1968), pp, 56-59, 

Illlch comments on the failure of formal schooling programs in Latin 
America* He states that educational reforms will not succeed because of 
economio factors limiting access to education and societal factors which 
prevent education from being a viable road to upward mobility for lower-- 
class 



2 J*OU Lugo J J* ''Log istudios ganeralei y la reforma unlvertitaria mn Amarica Latina*'' 

La Sducation . Vol, 35-36 (July-December 1964)^ pp* 32-39* 
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3* Paulston, R. "Revoiutionar^ Educational Reform Efforts In Latin 

America, " Pitt Magazine (Special Tssue on Latin America), 
Vol. 30, No. 2 (May 197S), pp. 16-20. 

The author argues that 

Beginning in the earl/ 1960s, the S. , through 
the AID, the Peace Corps, the m-llitary, and other 
technical assistance missions^ sought to encourage 
and support the reorientation of Latin American educa- 
tional systems. International organizations such as 
UNESCO and ILO and large foundations (Ford, Rocke- 
feller, et al.), along with num,erous U- S* universities, 
addressed the same set of problems. These efforts worked 
variousl/ to provide educational facilities which would 
reduce unit costs and make schooling more internally 
efficient by reducing waste and increasing completion 
rates, and perhaps most importantly, to relate reformed 
educational programs to ongoing and proposed economic 
development plans. In education as in other social 
sectors, models and standards from the U. S. and 
Western Europe — u e. , frorA advanced urban and 
technological societies— wera naively superimposed on 
rigidly-stratified and largely rural Latin American 
societies with entrenched educational traditions 
focused on the granting of academic professional 
titles and the cultural symbols considered appropriate 
for elites already determined by family membership. 

Results of this multinational educational intervention 
in Latin American development have, to say the least, 
not been as eKpected* Rather than the hoped-for incre- 
mental improvements in production, consumption, and 
participation, we have seen the rise to power of military 
dictatorships in what was a continent where at least 
quasi-democratic states predominated. The consequences 
of this dev-iiopment for educational reform have in most 
cases beer^ increased inequity in educational opportunity, 
and accordingly, increased inequity in life chances for the 
vast majority of children- 

In sum, attempts at incremental social reform in 
Latin America have failed because privileged elites ha\^e 
been unwilling to accept even modest reform ano c cnr- 
responding minimal redistribution of resources in favor of 
the grossly deprived and impoverished majority. The 
military regimes that have come to power to halt any 
further moves toward redistribution have viewed 
schooling essentially as a mechanism for social control 
and the maintenance and legitimization of inequality and 
special privilege. ' - 
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^» 3-^^ Pelczar, R. '%atin American University Reform- Some Case Studies. 

Co mMraUve Education Review . Vol 16, No. 2 (June 1972)- pp. 
23 0-2S0. ' " ' 

Examines reform efforts.^and the university crisis of 197L Notes 

that 



External agencies that invested so heavily in Colombian 
univarsities were left puzzled, eKasperated and disheartened 
by the recent crisis. Discontent was most serious in insti-^ 
tutions which had received the most attention and were viewed 
as centers of excellence. Para-'^o; 'nally, the crisis originated 
in the university that had receive. More assistance (over 
$24 million) than any other institution. Comprehensive reforms, 
millions of dollars in long-term aid, foreign trained/administra-^ 
tors and academics, and relative stability for many years^- 
all flie elements of a supposedly ''modern'- universlty-'-were 
not enough to overcome the accumulated resentment of stu-^ 
dents who from the start were excluded from negotiations for 
external aid and the planning and implementation of reforms. 
Consequently, the crisis has resulted in a super-'sensitivlty 
to all activities of external entities. In the future, these 
aganciea will find it very difficult to influence the uni-- 
versitles, if indesd they choose to get involved at alL More 
than likely their activities will b© regulated by a central 
government body and the terms of any grant, loan or agree- 
ment wUl most assuredly be minutely scrutinized. 

The government response to the crisis came in the form 
of a proposal for a new university reform law* Among other 
controversiai actions, the projected law would: (1) reorganize 
higher education along regional lines ; (2) give students and 
professors more power in university councils at the local, 
regional and national levels; (J) eLlminate the presence of 
Church, professional and industrial sector representatives 
from local and national university councils; and (4) increase 
the regulation of private universities and significantly diminish 
their influence through only token representation on regional 
and national university councils. The governmc^nt proposition, 
however, has been met by amendments and alternate draft laws 
from thi p'OSltlonal opposition and from professors at the 
National University. As might be expected, the Church, 
industrial interests and the private universities have all 
voiced thtir opposition. All this, combined with the 
reservations of many educators who fael it would cause 
more problems than it would solve^ have kept the bill 
languishing in congress with little probability of passage. 
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Uniiverslties In Colombia, as In other Latin American 
nations, continue to reflect sn^ieti^ more than the^ shape 
it. The policy of "reformism" vvhich has manifested its 
bankruptcy' as a solution to the serious politicai and 
socio-economic problems of the area, has proved equally 
unsuccessful in the realim of university development. The 
reform "era" for both university and society in Latin 
America seems to be coming to an end* Several Latin 
societies have already embarked on radical political paths 
and others exhibit willingness to explore novel alternatives. 
If past patterns offer any clue to the future, Latin American 
universities will also soon enter a period of revolutionary 
change. 
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Di3\^^ Pelcaar, R, "University Reform in Latin America: The Case of 

Colombia, Comparative Education Review , Vol. IQ, No. 2 
(June 1972), pp, 230-250. 

Notes that 

Since, generally speaking, only students from weU*to»do 
and middle class families can afford private higher education, 
it seems that sxpansion of enrollments has primarily bene^ 
fitted the offspring of the growing middle class. This interpre- 
tation is reinforced further hy evidence that the rnajorit/ of 
students in Colombia, even In the supposedly popularistlc 
National University, are graduates of private secondary 
ichools and come predominantly from upper and middle 
class backgrounds. The sons and daughters of workers 
and landless peasants who make up the majority of Colombia's 
population are grossly under-represented, even though 
7; 000 students benefitted from an innovative program of 
educational credit which offers low interest long term loans 
to needy students. In addition, many universities have 
adopted tuition scales graduated to parental incomes, Buc, 
because of the inability to sacrifice foregone earning and 
the regressive rates of some of the tuition scales, higher 
education has remained an expensive proposition for 
students from humble backgrounds. 

Concludes chat the reforms "were not successfuL . .in checking 
proUfsratlon of ^^'ties or in raising academic standards, " that 

"efforts at rego;.? - ;d control were hampered by the evasive tactics 
of the universities. ' The latter 

were not above employing political pressures, "the red 
carpet treatment, or the old ploy of ^-witit, women, and 
song" as they sought "loopholes" in accreditation cri- 
teria, official recognition and financial support for their 
programs. 

Concludes that 

Of all the strategies implemented* . . to correct the ills of 
Colombian universities, none carried more responsibilities, 
spurred mor? hopes, or caused more <^ustrations than the 
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promotion of university planning. Charged with advancir^g 
Intra-university, regional and national Integration, the 
Division of planning. . * soon discoverciri that Its main 
obstacle was the old bogeyman of universit/ autoawmy. 
Required hy law to respect the legal autunomy' of the 
universities, the planning division was unable to appif 
coercion or sanctions and was limited to recommendation^^, 
moral persuasion, and professional expertise to accom'^ 
pllsh its objectives. It had a hard time convincing anfon^ 
that its aim was not to plan for t he universities but rather 
with the universities. 
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- ^'^Lin American ^ 'rij '/or:ntv Iv:f^' ^ rrom i-oJav'r: per- 
'J^JH^cii-'c , Hulf c^^ ■■■■-\ry ^\ilor iiy. :.i^jto Gyu)i"^^->lic>i lly consiJorod 
as th- inilMl po,i_ h*.' m-oco;:;::^ of ogltai:^^-^ uui tnns^fnraM- 

lion of !:he Latin .n.:.]n 1' iiivn^i^nty ^ n po3,,^pp, to dist^ nrjui^ih 
^'i.ioi .:'..oj,;o i,yi-^^i'.-'^arciirr'; -'-.mo o-^ ' ev(:;nt:i- 

lii^^ Mexican Ui-i] o' ^^.o/f:MUf^r^^ [9]q^--, it is poostblo to 
rol::to i:hL^ rir:rrstap- i rok.r:a to tlo> atmosp'"^^^^'o foM-^vinp tho 
rir:.;t World War. Tlo ::ocon:i sta^o is rela^^''"i ^o tho international 
.:in:l r.atin Anu;rican. situation iolio'^nnq tho oth'^r (^ro it Wor and 
a;:u-:n:i ina up to oar 'L.iys, 

It has boon castomary to saoa^^ of lJni^-A^sitv iveforrn as tiio pro- 
cess inddatod in I'ilS an:i iLs oonsequenca'^ ^ '^d aftoroffects m the 
years iianiodiately follovving. ^h.^'''^rtheleiJ ^ the concept c)f dniver-- 
sity Reform, as an historical con^^^^Pt, canr^^^- -o confin i T,vlthin so 
short a period. Moreo\/^r, even the shr/'^^'^^^ -_Ticd that could 
bo chosen - it is oossible to ^ind ^^^ctuatior^'^ '^nd di5"'natiGS of 
rhythm, differoa cases according/ to aetioft-^ circi.irn-tances , and 
-von reactions counteracting th^ actioa of the forces o^' ch/inge. 
Besicias, n.aiiy of the phenomenca '^'^'^^ now o'P^^^^^'e in ovs uruversi- 
ti ^3 are i-esults of the process Crystalli,^ryj in laiy aP-J can be 
interpreted with the same explena^'^ry scher^^^s that acoount for tho 
i--ts of thirty or forty years aao. Without P'iniml-in^^ the difference 
id: the least, we shall thus speak of the Ref^f^m as a developinrj pro- 
cess of the Latin American University up date and we shall apply 
the same co-. -'pc to th^- nrcoess a^^orthe S^-ona World War, wiiose 
differential features v/ith reqard to the [irc^^ stage we shall Cry Lo 
oeLerrnine . 

lie argues from a neo-Maiod st orirauation^ pad witho'^t ov^jence, that 
because of t:\e reform, "fhe i.- ni ^'orsity ^-^^ bvtin '^ nra is time; ;.n institu- 
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.m;:;* I ly ul i:hr in, lu:;* ' ;i . . . ,( h ^^-z, i i - i : .m; • / . t i ' ^so' )! ■ is ; ; , " 

Tlv-^ rr-^nl nroblorn iM odo of n I-h;': of nn authontlc r^orgdnir. iMc;^., 
nuQ capable of trannfonnina our U nivorsitieij Into modorn run 
[jrcKiresslva schools, prepar^jvl tc) Rtirvo the aounury in th^-: le\?'ls 
and fields rnquir^Kl by today's cocial progress and r;cj.enli.(:ic: 
hnowledqo. The Reformers have not suoceedGd in being prodin- ■ 
tive in this SGnse, perhaps arTiony other reasion:, becuu::3e thoy 
were mainly concerned with the great topics of soeial transfor-^ 
mation, assumed and developed into a political plan , because - 
they v/ore mainly concerned with the great topics ol Bocia! trans-- 
. foniia n.ua,. ..assumed and developed into a political nlaa, bccau a 
they did not think that there existed a task social transforma- 
tion in the i 've^sity itselt, or they misteri ;hat this task would 
be conipletelv ■ Ued la'er on. 

But the tra^ y of thouererrn is that the delaying of the deep 
university changes crom the academic an*., scientific, and even 
instrumental, poini:s of view was not accompanied by and com^ 
Dc^nsatorl for dr^ ave acfil^ -/ein^))!' h- ■ p^diticdl field to whieli 

the Reformers' efforts were consec The most noticeable 

party movements that v/ere hatched by the Jniversity Reform and 
went out with great energy to operate, ended by being absorbed 
by the environment, assimiiatad by the current structu^^ss, trans- 
formed--sometimes after yearn of fighting and suffering — into the 
most notorious defenders of the present social order and the estab-^ 
lishrnent* The Reform , which sacrificed itself as an aca^uarnic move-- 
meat on behalf of the political activism expected of it, later, as a 
returning wave, a total remodeling of the University, ended by being 
ch d by the politics it had generated since there was not the 
radi. :1 social change capable of giving birth to the new University* 

He conciudes^ however, on an optimistic and somewhat evolutionary 

note: 

It should be very clear that whcit Is required and foreseen is not a 
weak University of the kind of a simple foikloric product or a 
repetition of the traditional or classic institution or a copy of a 
forlegn University only in a lesser degree^ let us soy, with a 
more modest rank. What is required and anticipated is something 
completely different from these mystifications, it is a genuine 
University fit for our historic^: cask. 

It can be seen that an analysis such as this one, far from making 
useless all reconstructing efforts, rej^esents a necessary first step, 
O an indispensable moment of the new stage of the University Reform, 
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AiTjr ;■ ■ la iind Coluiiiliin - " \mp_;r:_Qlvo ^^^^^ -A:'!. U). 

,. ^. ConcludriS that 

. . . it v/Qulcl appear Lhat where the Unitfersit/ Ratonu 
succos::ifijl, aa in Argencina, it: provic;nd an Important 
linpetus toward needed roformn in tiia character and con- 
duct of higher education, a c.uianse of academic fr eedom 
againDt the claims of tiifi state, ^nid a politicizing e::perl=^ 
ence for students in Vnn domocratic procens. Where rhe 
movement waG ralativcl/ un:iuccessful, as in Colombia, 
student politics v/ould apptjar to be more dUGnated from 
university and zocvhiy, and lass re^jpGiis jblca In its cnoice 
oi means. The different fatie of the movement in these iwo 
* ador i(.^S ^^■ (\u\^ f:<j n':'^ rh.ffrM°nnt cnru:^'- aru.! pvc^rit.:;, 
differences, however, which are of thu i/wnjau hiutorical 
•rends in these societies and wii\ch sa.ist be o.;ken into 
account: if one is to intet^ret the character of student: 
politics in the ':wo nations. 
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in tru,; t^O'i.i tin^ Rataruil 'M,\i: n[u--M f e-- x.unlni,: 
.h':' iMrac pi.MiLr; ol: f:hc;ir philor-onh/ in rHl.mofi [o ihc 
^^^'^■'^ynriic, nociaK -muI pulitiral (^onditions ur,;Oh;i- 
l^oron Argentina. They inurA: <:on^;id'-^r v/!^:!th(^T the Rvsform 
principles which w-rr- uppii.^H t:o a university i^yi^tem of 
14, ^f-^O students in a nacicn of eioiit million in 19^0 are 
stiJi ap[)licabiti for a unlv^^^rGity sy^tkim which in 196f) 
^i'w^r.e? iSO, 000 ;.Uijdents in a nation of twont/ rnillion. 
I'n liqht ot poor facllitie:^, hi di drop-uut rates, and hick 

• -'--^^---^^ aLL^jn: Mi, vViii (<'.i(>rin prinoiphj:; ui unr-quidtotj 
.:it::'. nd:ince at ch;iJ:.)G3, Linr'^Ui tricied enrol]ment, und srudont 

A'-.^jn in universiu;/ uoveriiineni: ..r^orve to i")ecter 
^voi::;on die eicud-::;iv^ quaiit>^ of Argentina ' a i niJLitution;. ^.f 
hiqh.-r h^Mrning? Tiio RefornusUis al^^o will have to re- 
oxaiiune the conGequences of their actions with regard tc 
naiiofiai (Jc-- i .p ..^^mUs uutweaii 1918 and 1964 ana \/ill 
have to dee'rmine ^vhere their activities have been bene- 
ficial and v/her: dj^v have b^^^n detrimental to the 
Republic's lorui-term interests, idnally, the Reformistas 
will have to contront the argument that: during times of 
irsth.-.aonal jermulity, the proper ule of the stuaent is 
that of student, not political activist 

Tna fate of :ne Reform and che Argentina student 
movemenL wiU hang upon the aijiliiy o: the universit'/ 
you^h to meet the serious and challenging prcblems 
which confront their unive;sl^' and their nation in 
the 1960's. One of the aspects of student political 
activity v;hich has prevailed from the days of the 
Cdrdooa Reform movement into the 1960*s, ha:j been 
tne 'Claim tha: the youth have acted to promote the 
best interests of the nation. This principle should 
oe a prime considsration for tne Argentina youth in the 
future and should guide them in ^he difficuli and 
importan: decisions they ^all have tc vike in the 
years to co:^^- , 
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<.'^'nii.t,.'j:-, L. 'Mvinnatlon 'ind Bt)c!al fltratifU:aUan in Cnnteinporary 
Uolv .w " In l^iucntion nru! J^^vivrjjx)rHil^:liliL^^ 

r!v- C^aribi^j^rjQi. T* La Df:il..le. nd. Lof3 Ang.)in!:: Utin American 
Center. Univenilty of Calirornic-;, 1 972, pp. 3G^i ^77. 

Comitas, trorn a fiinctionali^^t urientatio!! suggastrj thai 

. , , .1 true r voLution requires the developmeni of a new 
aducation to help build the new soC'-Hy as well as to saf-- 
guard ar^ainst ::oclal redction and rf^gresslon and th^.' poj-^ 
sible cQllapsG of the new system. However, if over a 
period of time, the revolution is consolidated and pro-^ 
tecced, the function of oducatiu. shifts from revolution 
back to one of SQCial maintenance--^to help assure the 
stabili'/^ of ^he new ordar. ^"''onsoquently, while the 
revolutionary function in edU'.ition is oi fundamental 
iinpoitance in any rddical ainj ^..K-niUjL.i.-iiL roioiwiuLiun 
!.ociety, it is, almost by definition, transitianal in 
nature. T;ie social raison d^5tre lOr i;:s existence dnninishc; 
on ":e the social reorganization has been established. If 
thts argument holds, every revolutionary societ/, to be 
in fact revolutionary, needs to initiate and support a 
revolutionary education, even if only foi a reiadvely 
limited period of time. It follows then that an analysis of 
education in a society labeled revolutionary sho^.ld be 
uniquely suited to assess the intensity and social impact 
of any centralized attsmpts to change the traditional patterns 
of stratification since such attempts are the keys to a 
successfid and completed revclution and education an 
integral part of the process- 
He concludes, however, that in the case of Bolivia, educar^c^ji 
reform has seen only lim:;.ad change; 

The Balkanization of the educational enterprise, tne 
multiple allocation of responsibility, :he differing edu-- 
catlonal goals for different socioeconomic groups, in 
my opinion, lead inevitably to further qualitative dis-- 
tinctions between these groups. In fact, the more efficient 
each section of the total educationa! system is in the 
training of its wards, the more distant becomes the 
ideal goal of integration thrcugh education. Further-- 
more, since the divisions of Bolivian education cor- 
respond closely with the old social divisions of 



:!olivh:iii ^;oi:iuL7 and iUAicn t.\m rural fJeqrru^i'^ virlunU/ 
l.Hur.j'.i liom pdrticipalion at: the /iucondary cnvl luii varsiL/ 
levnl--;, effect i:-: to in::^iit:uLianaiize, in '/^clucatLon, the 
otraiificution pantarn. )!" the past. Given the ytructiure 
of Gciucati-orn ther^' i - no opportunit/, short of ph/sical 
rolgcation and cultural : ransfbrmation, for the campeainQ 
to receive that level o: training which will allow hirn to^ 
compote rJUCcossfuU/ for the advantageous positions in 
societv. It is of more than academic interest to note 
that most of thu sharply stratified societies which have made 
rer:?olute moves toward modernization and toward a con-- 
.^ansual fr^rm of social t^tructure select unitar/ systevA^^ of 
education to aid in the process. 

Consen/ativo ra nor than revolutionary thought is also 
S':^nn in the content of rural education. Subject matter and 
mono instruction reflect ix)th patroni^lnq and paternaMju ' 
leatures. A leitmotif of the t^^ducational philosoph^^ is the 
suppression of aU cultural elomeat:: in campesino life 
■vvhicri are considered d/sfunctiona), but little is offered 
to replace that which is suppressed. When this is corn-^ 
blned v/ith the central decision to give highest prioritv to 
^r^-i!.nin7 for rural life, the c ampesl nos , from an aduca-- 
aonal perspective, are sealed off from social movement 
in the societ:/< A . aort-run gain for the national economy 
is a long-run invescment in the continuance of a sharply 
stratified state, I do not argue here for absolute homo- 
geneity for all sectors of Bolivian education, but foi- 
Bolivian youth to have institunonalized opportunities to 
move, if qualify from one differentiated educational 
sector to the other. This would provide an important con- 
dition for an open society a^n would decrease the social 
dangers which will ^;ns.: . n unrealistic aspirations 
hinged to educatioa are no. .ealized. 

This cursory review suggests that. In education, the 
revolution of 1952 and the 14 years of MNR dominance did 
little to modify the hierarchical order of the socially sig-- 
nificant segments of Bou/ian society and did little, if 
anything, to provide new, institutionalized mrms of 
social articulation. It is obvious that, whatever else 
the direcUves were that emanated from the center of the 
s-^stem, tn^^y were not revolutionary in effect. The con- 
sicerable cnange which Bolivia has CKperienced during 
the last 14 years seems to be more the result of a partial 
splii-certng of the tradiLional order than a thoroughgoin g 
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social refornu It is a change gen^^raitGd, in the nmin, 
by an uncoordlnaLea but mass pru:a^;ury from a dlscontenied 
social h^:^o* One can t':cn spQcuIatt^ that .he 
phase of Bclivif-an histo y represents a period of camgesino 
coalescence and emercfence wluch, if not diverted, will 
lead to serious upheaval befors resulting v-\ reform and 
social regrouping* In this present process of coalescencGi 
any opportunity' for formal education is of value. This is 
pearhaps the true legacy of the present system. 



L'r:"m Fadilla. M« La Rpforma Univ^^rsltirin en HoliTli. Qruro, BnliTja* 
iidltoraa^L ue la Unlira.. ; iJiad rechiL^ ca ae Oruro^ i j 1U6 
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terly Review of Educatj-n . 4 (H:-:-i:m ;..!7^j, p,i, nA-^Z 

Tha refonn is de£^crihcc;i jr^-u .jL U.) c/ifi:'^ Jir rjpp bptwnoQ 

schcolfo -mJ Ur^ vvorld of work , .avj, ijv:n:.ve^// fKli'o. --. ^^ ") , ^ /• ■ ' : di^vel- 
opment. Problema arise, howavar, du- lo aiterpretjtion Inu law in 
regdrds lu vocattonai qualifications, anri demands of ernployrnent , The 
author argues that with a re-^o^^aluation cf these lav/s , tha school reform 
will be able to meet the dumorids of manpower and the needs of society. 




Dias, K. ^'Mobral: A Model for ^ iult Education?'' Brazilian Studies, 



Latin American Re: ^h Unit EB 740620, Toronto, Canada, 
Jul>^ 13/4. 16 p. 

Examines the main orientations of the Braailian Movement for 
Literac'/ (MOBRAL) and evaiuatea the reform's major outcomes from 
a conflict perspective, The reform is viewed as most beneficial to 
the Brazilian private sector, and to the existing eKploitive political 
and economic s/stem. In sum, Lhe literac/ reform is a short-term 
measure substituting for needed s/stem-wide reforms. 
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rid Educational RGform in Brazil, 1068-1970 . 



Dontora^ Dissertation, j^ulana University, NewOrlenns, 1971, -45 p. 



Barbosa's family background was decidedly urban, middle class, 
and financially insecure. Although this is certainlv a factor In qk- 
plaining his subsequent adulation in a more egalitarian Brazil, it 
was a definite hindrance to the ambitious young politician in late 
imperial Brazil, In order to offset the disadvantage of birth, Ruy 
conscicvntiously cultivated members of Bahia'rs traditional ruling 
elite, many of whom assisted thci energetic young lawyer in his 
rise to prominence within local and national politicdl circles, iBut 
attached as he was by temperament and ambition to the ruling elites, 
Jarbosa was fully aware of the potential of the small yet increasingly 
vocal urban professional and oommerical groups, both as a potent 
political force and as agents for Bra-irs economic growth and modern- 
l^aLion. ThuS; as a ineans for increasing their numbers and influence 
Barbosa fashionad a number of proposals, most notably his education- 
al reform project of 1832-1883 . 

He notes that his study analyses 

, , .the actual preparation of the Reforma., an examination of the pro-* 
Jecy itself ^ its failure t^ s7in the immediate approval of the Imperiel 
go^'':^rrLmant / and the ready acceptance it was later accorded 
legislators and policy-makers. The latter thr^rna is especially impor-' 
tant, because the vast majority of wnters on Ruy have ignored the 
possibility of the Ref oimia ' s persistent influence?. Also, in analyzing 
the phenomenQn of the continuing reperrusslons of ^ he RttctrnB , thi^ 
study examines the fabric of m\^ho?^'qv ^ur^oundlan Barbosa which, 
in part, has guaranteed the surviving influence of uhu Reforma , 



Johnson fie^>s that 
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Hosenn^ ''The Rafcrm of Legal 3duGat.ion in Brasil^ 
M^ation, ?ol. 21 (June IFoJ), pp, 251-233, 
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ii:\vrur:i RuKiurn^ M.J. ^'TrayfKtturia del Movljniento da Uuiorma \Jnivnrtyituria 

univornit":ria <>j ChilG. " AiiortM, Mo. 23 (January 1972). pi 101-119, 

The iWithori^ argue that ''it novv sefiJin^] clecir rhrii: the rf^fon^i qi 
19n7-19^i9, well as provlous eifort^j, will not achidvo inany of lUj 
baaic objoctlvan'' becauso of weak adrnlniatraUQn, lack of nucuu:;. 
renource^^, and the high!/ politicized refonn setting. Thoy con^. 
that "/n no parcfce mu/ posible ramodeLar p^^^^i 'Mt^-ro la ' wivevsi- 
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:--,\ii;um:w " _l!Uorcha nu/^ Vol, 2, 1 {'l.y^'l), 

The dULhoi\ :;;uq<Ju:H.ii ^ < 

the eKperimont[al reform Gfforc]. wa:^ carried ouL ■ii.'.. ::r 
favorable circumstances, with tha support of hi-;n o^-icicils 
in the Ministry, and the etitliusiastic work of auperv. jors. 
For those who launched the experimant it was possible to 
erif/ how difficult it is to convince central authorl^i i^s of 
need to carry out eKperimants and to obtain qui.:;;, 
sions when some legal changes, additional per > 
or improved facilities are required. For examp: 
■i of the success of the preiiminarv experience, 

horities did not accept a proposal for a full exper' - nt 
-h the proposed new secondor/ schools in specially 
desinned buildings. 

The main objective v/as to mcdsure the flexioi^it/ 
of Che Bystem for cnange, but the main result was a ^Hi- 
lerent one. In spite of defining goals impl/ing a s:'nall 
oinount of c^ianqe it was nut ^ sib.e to introduce similar 
changes in the rest of the SyStcm or t:c ^:^'^ntinue ex[)jo^^ig 
more ambitious targets. Gr/en t-his resujt, it; docB noi 
seem worthwhile to attempt iniplemenLatiun of mcx/v radjicai 
schemes, but instead to look fo: new strategies of chaagG. 

We learned that tne comprehensive type of school 
prcvides a better solution chan coes the current a/stem, 
but we also learned that it will n^t be diffused through 
all the s/stem unless a special effort is carried cut. New 
rQF>earch ther^^forc should be devoted lo how to get the 
innovation implemented on a national scale. The relation-' 
ship between educational polic/ and educaLional technology 
should be carefully ^i:Xplored in the third world context. 

I believe that ^his conclusion . also relevant for m^^st 
of the underdeveloped countries but unfortunately there are 
few opportunities to t ■ this hypothesis in the decisiua-- 
making ^itructure of the educational system, which types 
ot Lnformation are more weighted in the decisions in each 
of the different decision levels, what are the adequate 
'^quantums-- of change it is possible to introduce in each 
period without generating resisia.ice, or up to what extent 
it '.?> possible to make positive use of group reactions in 
front of challenges* The comprehans^ ve school seems to be 
an adequate step in the Chilean situation today but we have 
no theory to support u. in designing the future steo^ cf 
transfDrming the whole system to the new pattern. 
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VuL U NJ.;^. .j (January Ij/:.), pu. :^7==34. 

Tiio author Uijn;-; a ;:./r franiLfv/fiu^k to jxainine corih: liraiius on 
*-=uiura!:jonal reform Implonmntatiori in Ciiile durinq the ChrUtian 

Ho cued a warning from Machiavelli in ]513 concerninq the 
difticuU/ of reform in another Latin setting: 

ore IS nothiriy more difficult to carry outj nor more 
doubtful of GucCGSs, nor mora dangerous to handle, than 
to initiate a new order of things. For the reformer has 
enemies m all who profit by the old order, and only luke- 
warm deinnders In all ihoso who would profit: by the n^w 
wrdta\ ' Machiavelli sent this message to princaG who 
had immense power. Today, of course, the edii- ; donal 
pj .nner seidom nas any power, and he worka for ' mid 
wun) politiGians and administrarors whose gra^^p 
power ma/ oe ver^^ ^^ort-lived indeed- 

A;".er reviewing the eyidence, he asi;s: 

What ean we i^^arn from ihese uvomples rm m from the 
evperience of Chile? We must not push our co nclusions 

■e. far; there are too few cases to justify geneml conclu- 
^muns. Tlie cases aescribe projacts which me developed 
I I a situation that was neither a revolutionary/ ricuation 
-^r staenant^ society. The political climate :avoured 
e.-Uon bexv paid to better va/s to reach old targets. 
• - in -a means and ends were analyzed to 
■ 3 'eg/ for change, so that, hy making 
changes ii;. some of the functional aspects of the educa-^ 
tional svstem, attention could be focused on the qoals of 
education and a eJimate could be created favourable to 
signiticant changes in the curriculum and structure of 
the s/^'e e, 

Th^se cases suggest tha:, in certain situations, the 
alanners ma/ produr^e conditions which will ensure that 
political acceptarme of change becomes more likel/. The/ 
also underline the need to develop tactics which will anable 
them to generate the power necesaar/ to energize a stagnant 
bureaucrac/. At the risk of going far be/ond whaf tne cases 
might Suggest (planners must always go far l^e/ond the 
availaDle objective data), I should like to summarize a 
few personal lessons learned from mv 1964-1970 [raforml 
experiences inte r alia; 

er|c 
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j-vonVQSD cro^JtQi: dcoinian sti'Oi- ; ilw ^.m' ljf:.iii':>:i 
tUcL. ' of technolog' U chring^? is fi^nnnw oxt^?c:u(:i v<.:r 
^md puiiEicians to r ^cken the tempo ^:.^f ':PC}:U.no- 
making. Political i^^.iA^r3 ar.' nvariocided with 
Uilormatilonp Many people are asking theiit lo 
■ o've their specific proklams, Man/ channels 
uiij open for pres::5ure groups to have access 
to politicians, thus transforming a number of 
routine decisions into '^non-'programmed'* deci>;ions 
which are higher in ps/chic cost. The school con-^ 
struction case Is an fsxample of this type of pres^ 
sure. The planner then bpcomes invaluable to 
politicians; he will be accepted by the-m as a help 
in dealing with a demanding arrav^ of new problems 
for which routine handling is no longer ? ^ ^Mr] 
aaswer- 

EKGcutivas cannot tolerace too r ' r -.^j .neous 
battiafronts (an example is th^^ arsit/ case;, nor 
too man/ options, Disc'.;ssion of ual/ a few choices 
seems to offer more help tu the d ccision--maker in 
understanding the problem and the available altar-^ 
nati^'Ss. But there are a large number of options 
open. And their increase also ircreascs the amount 
of information that should be processed to cope with 
them. Thus, when changing the curriculum, ii was 
only possible to discuss three alternatives. The 
optimum number may differ from person to persoru Trie 
planner must be able co detect evidence which reveals 
the personal optimum of ihe individual with whom he 
is dealing* He must screen the alternatives without 
Qversimplifylng the choices. He walKS a delicate 
tightrope. 

rhoices must be submitted to a set domandiny tests. 
Educational systems are large and coin,.lex and they are 
intimately linked with the major groups of society. 
Whether the planners are proposing a new educational 
structure of a new technolog/, they must attempt to 
determine how the change will altar Ih^ delicate 
balance upon which the OKecutive and the system its-^-^ 
depend for survivah If the results of the set of ter 
are uot completely satisfactory, 'if the planners do v 
feel they can reasonaoly forecase the efiects of 'h^i 
change, they should renuca the pr:.pO£. '! changes. 
Small changes are less lik^il y to encounter resistance 
than large ones. By negiQcting to consider this point 
carefully the bargaining on the teachers' salaries 
vvas lost. 
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^ ^1 i! ; li' nil: ! i ' f I ^u, .ii , II ' u ni^ ' i n :-;t . nu*^ ':; r 1 1 ii t ii : : 
/ii *'M 'J ■ .1 Mf ,j: p ii! Mf ii u; will ^ ni n^l o 1 1 ^ i* • ^hMi : - 

- 5 ■ = ; Mii 0 w 'fi^M ■ i ■} :v' , i nf M': : : n s i;: ~ ; )i :t 
^ Jr h ! I y i,s t : Mf : M .) ti ^ Mh M r I M!- ') VKIH Im I ! ii •. 

' ;ii :: v% ! r i ^1; !' • i liip^ f il !.,::> ; li t It ;j- li i . In Up ■ 

■ y P 'P ['..., []' . [ {; P ! M. ; il: ; l^- r .j- P ih ; I j 

'^f^rp Pilfer W'^x f. rj^MiJvo:; fn,)Tii tPo.;r^ r.if Pir 
^ ^ I F' ml f }h: ;i ,n 'N t ^i r h, irn[* ^ ^ ^vf-Ti ^ i nnc - v :-(, i onn 
: 'ii '!!:•; iPf! [j Tjf ; r- nil s ikjvv iriuiir tior^'cP/ (jr]!- jruli 

'jp on irn Pu:-:,;.! wliK^h wern o :U' .ib li lihc? 1 'jrl ■ . p t i)r a 
: Pi<M' -PMirqp^ ^Mj,iplfp .:\\\ H iflp^r traPltioii, T!]*:-* laii- 
T'i ii iu , for ?'>:jniplf.p w n f](;^t^;MU.li nw ^jn. ..u)L(nuj m / 
tpu^p I'laP 'jairpMf (uily ?f! or ri» u i; *:r}.jff Tlio aProp^-- 

■ fi^p. ''r!!anp-rP(„- /ir ar^^ iiap:i.P) P^ avc iP:; [! C: 

« '^ni;.n)nHji.,; ^^iliKiulo roSQLircM'^i; and, whcii it nil p; in 
Puli^o, I'^uiulPi in .ipath/. In i itr/'^Mopinq cciuntrinn 
'Ui^ horlMri-jn ori: pii Uciui oittMi t piorqo froni the 
^PPjiU.'.n UlupLun-^ I 'J 'P uu(: i liivj'/ii u! . . iruiiViriua p- 
intu i i- i r (HovoiQr rn(^ (inl of t:ho perfect 
:>fi^no-jic:) !'or cPanfTn :-^houlcj ^'o ni^idor the role of rnni: ^; 
rif-H;H. [Pi:j|,if,; I'piruun p h^y^i an i niTjori -ipt rok-t in 
■Pi. jfUruT rujiK^ntiap^il r!^:^r i;M':.?n It ir^ rjifficiHt ro nr^3-- 
(Mr! h'nv nnv^'f; mr^ il^l %vl 1, 1 rr^ict U'^ prctpORO c! rh;an'M^H, 

t infpp r^'por^B and ruj^A^'i r^M*va:jcr: may Improve tp^lr 
fair CDvara:ju, In tho ^:a:ui of Pio rnirricialurn reform 
Wv'- ru: .y a pu pf yupportOfl tha cha ii^ie a ncJ aidoci it5i 
':^vMUual imp loin<^n ta Uun , while in tliP L.eaa|ior:p 
a-alari'^h; ca :wa ili^y jui^f^^! -he ap[)usitiDn* 
Infami irion ^eern:; Lobe thfj planner's bo^^it: wti^ipon* 
pKoiHitivoiij are aw^-irc^ thf:^t 5Qmc3ono ^houlai proc^'M^s th*2 
tniornidtion the/ n^c^H but dori't havo the time to stud^^* 
IPu? t.aipncit/ of the planner to ciathor, rabialQtG, and 
interpret data reprcsqat^ for othor actorn (in dcvolopicig 
raiuurin^ at laaot) " icnitlf Ic " wa/ef solving 
arlminiGtrativa prubl-^ips. Thua, tho nivth that llio plan- 
nor providois objQc^ivc answ^ra Is generated and it Leglti 
mi^es his intervQptlori* The hcIioqI cons iruiPi on ca t^e is 
an ^:)Kample of this point. 
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iji '!! '1 ■■iD|i t> [ 'r^bJ'Mj. n rocpiirf^M a liiriU fif!Mr"rM)f 
pcMinuuU t:niKJnn:;ai:i. U 1m ouniur lor pol l! in ifina 
\ {) (ia:a;':*M i.i:ifr eff^:K-U.j clifiinp.MJ in fiU^rU'is, T Ih' 
rnfNin!;; -'jiui re la Itann hi p it Mjd ucation l/i not yot 
wnjl enni.ic|li Miiriorstuod U? r^r'afJir:!; accura telv^ tbn 

MijfiiK.aJ auak;, Wl^iL ilu.] ^jybium iiclaully pruduc':;; 
.1:.; in uiii a futi^jtion ul iiipuls, pruef:a:JuN, aud 
:-UriHjti;ri, than rJapoiniont ii\)nn (juah; tlia t huvo 
bu jt:: ei3 :a bl Ifj had fur educatiotu [n the cdSio cd 
t:hn curricnil urn change, the definltlun of vi whole naw 
i-u ui u;:jt:ri.iaiui.ui I ub Ji-uciva did nut rfjquiru a sii iqitj 
rh.mg^ In thu yQal:d traditionali/ a^^iqned l:o fafiueaUod. 
ft ir nuqiif-^ od ?:h lit the no principlGG would bo useful in a 
vvi.de varlet:/ o f aituntion^ in Lat in Amorlcan countries. How- 
e'/af; Dfg aru:;^a tiy aai dG^'.yn uiid the impiemtir .:atian of c:i<j nge 
arc nol: iGarncd by roadLng about tham, or by lir^lAinan^j to idu^ 
doscrip ti-yriB of c wen Llua bc^at of locturara. The problem for 
all planners is tJiat much of v/hat must bo done to produce 
<diung« :^acceb ulh^ roqu ires ari.:jinal ^jolurions La problcrnfa 
that cannot be anticipated in tho ioctura halL Thi^ paper 
has merel/ presanted a few examples to sensitb^e you to the 
kinds of prgblerTis an educational [re3foriner] might wall faco 
in developLng countries. If a political problem can be 
recognized for that it is, thore ia always the possLbllic/' 
that the planner can help creata the conditions for an 
adequate s olution — that he ill not persist in thinking he 
has mareL/ a CQc:hnical pr'^rlam untiA he arrives face? to tace 
Linaily with the failure, 



chiefelbeiri, E. and R. G- Da^ls. Development of Educational PUi nnimj 
Models a nd Application in tha Chilean School Reforrn. Leni ngton^ 
Mass.: leKinQtoa Books, 1974, 236 
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poiitlcal ..iirl pconunuc lifG^anci'fkofin alLoiiip^'^ :-Hjwkinq (iruatoi^ :MiUa!if:y- 

in iMlur.itiati sind eqi.,iiL^^ iuaocial 1 if^j, di ^i^rovus basiu ii!]er:il n Hsuniptioru: 

onibnd(ic3(i i'l t.lic uqu 11 lb liuni ^.vorld viuw* 

ThrH' -v.nrr-nd *ha npanlnqful -'^ncnHopjl reform towarci nioro 

cquitnblo aducation<il outcomoa is an unrealhHic goal in cont^sxts of 

LrU( :turt:}ri s ocio--eccnomic incqualityj ' '^^^ ^'^'^ . i^v^.. ^-^^(..4 

. . an eintirely- ditfcront: relation bo!:wQen QcJucaLion and 
polUk:'al and ocgnonuc life. Wo sea no rcQson to be dis- 
appointed in tho Gducationai institution because it doea 
not producG equality or, even more importarit, equity in 
::ju.:ial life. To expect such a rasuit is to Qv^rlook the 
stn-ictiirlng privilege and pattern from ^vhich studGnts 
emerge to go to schooL and to which they return ever/ 
aftarnoon. and pGrnianently after graduation. It Is not 
!:hat the weavers of the Ainerican dream do not know this 
fact. Thoir prablGm is in misunderstanding its nature and 
thus what mu^t be cono to change it, If changing it is 
what the^^ desire. Their expectation was that a cognltivelv^ 
equipped person could, a^^ individuah proceed to the 
job markat, which would receive and weigh and advance him 
on the ba^is of merit alone, without regard to other 
factors. Thii3 prosumptic n proved to be impossible to 
subrnit tc a full test, given the solidit/ of the total 
structure of inequality. They learned that deprived persons 
do not attain ca^ litlve skills as well or as rapidly In 
school as do the :cions of the better-ofl and therefore 
the causal diain cannot be begun. And here stands their 
argument. The tliOGi^ r- nerates the schools of blanie for 
failing effective!/ to teach the less advantaged, for socially 
underprivilGgnd children seem to find it difficult to learn 
no matter what school they^ attend, mvmn though learning 
improves v/ith the help of more favored fellow students. 
Therefore, wears driven back to "expla^' ning" the failure 
to achieve equality bv^ citing the Inhibiting influences of 
familistic and class factors. In other words, w^e explain" 
continuing inGquaiity by saying it is the result of present 
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incsquQllty* Evan so, the Implication r&mains that it is 
the inequality of the uriderprivilf^oed that is to blame, not 
the inequality of the better placed. That, is, the problerri 
reniains defined on^g of underprivilage, not as one of 

ivileg e* 111 faqu of cuuf^a* it Is Lhe nexus btatvvaea 
privilege and its relative absence ^^hicii begins to outline the 
problain meaningfully- 

Bacause our ttieoretica^assuinptions wnre different 
frDm thos^ of Warner, Havlghurst^ Coleman^ Jencks, et aL^ we 
have produced not only different ''facts'* and conclusLons, but 
aiao a very diffexent feeling. started, it v/ill ae remaniberGd, 
v;ith the supposition that disjuncttve social relations are 
normaL Thus^ straight-line causality was discarded, and 
we wove a causal concept into our attitude-survey and into 
the d&flnltlon of modernit'/ whose tull jelation w^s ejcpressed 
in this chapter. What we examined were not "cognitive 
skilis*' in the usiial sense, but the social and political attitudes 
we plurnbed are certainly indicative of cosnitive skills of 
another kind— ^uh^ ability, gi^en an appropriate society, to 
liv^e a modern life? ta help to cause events. We Looked at 
education institutlcnall/; and found tta t enough participation 
in that institutiOTi did, unniistakably^ help students create 
cecular^ relativistic^ changeful, and autonomous vie%vs. 
But we make absoliitely no presunnption that to hold such 
ideaa and have such skills will in Irs elf produce desired 
social change* Schoois, important as they are, remain but 
schools. They are not armieSi international po^ver groupings, 
social classes, congresses, ;r social-vs^ork agencies, The 
student rebels of tJie 1 960s, roundly condemned by many of 
the same persons who pursued their feckless quest for equality 
through schooling^ vjbtq involved in the same problem^-hov\r to 
have national iinpacSin the absence of an effective voice in 
national politicai ecoaoni^, The social'-reform^through- 
schooling advocates and the revoluticn--through--the-university 
ad^/ocates were doing the same thing* using the educational 
i nstitutlon as a lever to v/hat they otheriA^ise would not or could 
not affect- We do not mean that activities in pursuit of such 
ends are without meaning or significance. They are, of course. 
But they cannot in thernselves bring into being their objicti^es 
unless the reniainderof th^ initituticnal structure is so weak 
as to permit, in effect^ an internal conquest from schools 
employed as a pD\virbasi* 

Santiago da C'nlLei tditoriai asl ^-ci.ico, 1^05. .oj f 
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>^ iT.-iM.'-'in, M. "nokjrr:\ v.ritl Gr voM'na [.crMn the K'll iii !it:.r'/ of Fj! u(':'a 'I'-'n; 

'i'ht? C,-i;ir-! (,f Colcni';")|a, ' Intcrx.^t.gn^J^avl'jw of Ldiicatloti. 
V(,l. 20, iio. i(i97 4), p rj^T'^l-lVi?/ " " """" 

lio^^-ly knit, .uativeiy ir. fkipenricnt nducuiU iKil BubsK^^tams irUD d 
c •.Drdir.att.id nrr//ork in p\ir::<ii^ of a rhvilu hcdv of polic/- 
C- ">r-c Hi 'Je a. tba : 

pr-jvlding s^ach mechr:inis m s on paper a ivi onlorci ng thern iti 
pructicQ are :vvo distinct tanks. A reform is -ict carried out 
3Glel/ by drdftlrig rules * signinu contr^-i^ t;^, or qivinq ordf?r^^. 
It Twast carried out in the mines, action?, one' motivations 
of the :oar:icipant5 if It 1^ to hove an/ real 31. ::^-^^n^ 

, Concludes :hdt 

Ev^an though the PER program has ijeen ridden witri diff jcultiG^, 
as is the case with ail cha nge-orionted programSi most 
observers agrea that the practice of organization and 
administration of the public primary^ schools has 5i£nificantly 
improved in Coloinbia since 1968 . The nuni£jer of teacher 
strikes has been reducecU the states are more r^esponsive to 
Ministry policy-^; and Irregularities in rnanag eriient have 
declined co nsidDrablf . Also, the organisational processes 
involving authority^ communication, personneh and rules 
elaboration have notably iiiiproved over the pre-reform era. 
In short, defirutQ progress is being recorded, 

It is the writer's judgenient that an/ measure of success 
that the FER program might enjov probably cannot be attributed 
to an/ powars of control built into the contract* This paper 
has denions tratecl that a governor can override the contract 
at his pleasure. It is the writer's opinion that what the FER 
program has done is to wear away at a tradition of administra- 
tive independence at tJie level of state government. Prior to 
the reform the state leaders tended to look at the Ministry 
controlling policy in the context of what Alvin Gouldner refers 
to as ''mock rules, " that is ''Rules (which) are neither enforced 
by management nor obe/ed bv the workers^ " 

Through the PER program the Ministry has succeeded in 
making a seml-convlnclng argument that it is now quite serious 
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about fiscal rt: nporujibtl U/, ddini ni sti< iliivo cif Cl<n cm ic ^^ciiid 
disciplined rlecl :Uon-'making at tho Icouel of BialB r/overn- 
rnenL Tlie pfv s^^ur:e of iha del egacio^p hii:: constont rGmlnderu 
of offical pol\nY, and ottQinpts to chach the matc:^ reconJH 
servi^B aB a vjo \ly prodding to ntato officii-: Is. The word^^ 

ofncidl:.; are aiau awrin^ that i:he Ministry is not yet serloui:^ 
anoui^li to Sl4rt: rnakiriy riig hard decisions obout GUf^pending 
national fundfi for vlDlaUoni:^ of the contrcict. To dote, this 
clause sLillramalns in the catagory of a *'mock rule. " 

Taking advantage of the enthuHlosin genemted over a new 
naLiunal id%v on educational finance, the Ministry developed a 
new set of contracts for the governors to sign. In terms of 
ccntroh th^ new contracts are different from tho old one in 
one rather curioLis wa/--the7 are weaker. For eKoniple, in 
the original contract 13 deleqados were given the power of 
approval over the hiring of new teachary^ arid the new con- 
tract makes no mention of this. The reason for this 
de-'escalatlon is attritauted to the need to reduce the level 
of tension beween the state officials and the Ministry in 
regard to PER, It is the ministry's hope that Lhis approach 
ma;v create a spirit of understanding and coop£3ration, which 
in the long run. nia^ prove to be more effective than direct 
control procedures* 

The FER program is a transitional device which will probabh/ 
evolve through planning into a more effective mechanism of 
educational development. In designing an iniproved organiEa-- 
tioiial structure^ at least two basic issues must be dealt 
wiidi. Firet^ the state educational leaders must be directly 
responsible to the Minister of Education and not to an irtter- 
mediate officiai such as a governor. Second, the number of 
educational subBystems must be reduced from 23 to, sav, 
six or eight regional officeSp cutting down on the muiti- 
pllclt/ of educational systems, it becomes possible to staff 
the larger units vvith qualified, career- oriented educationai 
administratDrs, It also reduced the problems of coordinatingi 
planning and eKecuting decisions, as well as perniits an 
efficient degree of decentralization related to regional needs. 

Most important of all, by expanding the size of the local 
educational subsystems to dimensions covering two or three 
states, the local political influence that now dominates the 
administrative process should be drama tically diminished. 
In short, if the leaders of the new educational units are 
emplo/ees of the Ministry who report to the Minister, 
and the boundaries of the system go beyond the boundaries 
of any single state, it will be eKtremely difficult for local 
politicians of any single state to get control of the manage- 
ment of the system. 
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Dmniritlr chunye:..; ^nich or; t:ha \:wo {noni iu nnd arr^ iiHjrc 
than oiuiply a roiinote pu^HibiliL/, [\\ vucmii yiiaru the? 
Mlfilstry hai} baun anuuming marc onn more of tho ca^ji ot 
statn priniary Hchonl Hciucatiofi and Llui pruHi^uirp frnrn tlu^ 
spates iri IntenBo in advocatiny tlKit tho nation \h\y tor 
a!l ijucii CfJuiJatioiu Wiicii Lhc naLiuii iiiially- (.:uu:.; ,^j.a.iuh: 
iJie cnttro Sjurdon, a natural yhilt in roapansibilit/ from llic 
qu'/cjniurJ Id the MiniyLr/ caii taka pl^jcu. Witli this shiii 
in rerjponnihlUt;/, it will be pQ5]3iblo for the Mlnlsti/ l.u 
(;iL3tablish a lirnitGcl number of retjl Qriai officer of education 
to govern the primary and sacondarf program.^ in Colombia. 

in closing, it might be appropriauG say tliat bocau^u 
a roforni confronts traditions, vanled iraurestSi and 
/^rtablished mental attitudes, changes do not HUinmarlly 
follow the drawing of plans and tho signing of documents. 
As the Colombian experionce has rshowrij clianga comoo 
slowly, but it does indeed conic. 



Wic-'klKini, R. :l Utilvorn i I y l^ofonn In l.atiii Ainarlca: A CaiM-^ lltudy 
*rhn diithur oxp la Ini; tha ! 

the aroun Jvjcrk lor mahina ruvK.iuini,c plaiinliuj drjciriiuaiJ of a 
rufunn churutjier v-^arj laid hy a f:*eriai^ ul stcjps taken by ^iuvoral 
"rnform modern i?:orn " followjinc] tlioir onby into the UnivuruiLy, 
(Thu priaK'lr^ul iDclividual was the first Dean of Modicinci), 
These steps were daBitjnod to strengthan the adniinistratiVK, 
acadnniic ana tinanciol autonomy o{ iliu Uiuvui^iL/, paiticu^- 
larly in relation to traditionai ports of the social onvironment, 
The ntnps [ncludod: chang;lng the Unlverr^it:/ r^tatutes so that 
the lucal Governor could no longer oppQint the Rector; par-- 
ticipating In the crQatiori of the Association of Colombian 
nnlv/erslties ^^o that VqIIq UniverGlt^ was no longer obliged 
to foUow the curriculum of the relativelv^ traditional National 
Ufiiveraity; and attracting substantial financial support from the 
modern Colombian privatG sector and foreiga foundations. 

As the TJnlvarsit/ increa$ad Its QutonomK in relation to 
Eraditional parts of the environment, the reform leadership 
sought additional links with modern local and foreign groups. 
In this process the University increased its dependence on 
those modorn elements of tho environment from whom it sought 
collaboration. This increased dependence was of onli^^ 
moderate cDncern to the University's reform-'minded leader- 
ship. Several reasons can be offered for this: (1) the 
modern groups v/ithin and outside the University shared 
similar views; (2) the process of university modernization 
was strengthening the Univer$ity'3 autononiy in general 
through repeated articulation of the University's mission and 
through a strengthening of t3i© formal planning process (which 
in turn strengthened the University's capacity of initiate and 
shape new program plans): (3) the reform unlversi ty by its 
character, and in contrast to the traditional modeh attempts 
to play a rale in the development of, and thus have many links 
withi Its social environment. The study reveals also, how- 
even the danger in being too dependent on any particular 
environmental group for support. One program, that of graduate 
management^ flourished while outside support w.as forth- 
coming, but shrank substantially when that assistance ended. 
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*'r^ti>^^-- BowluG, 3* "Cuban Educatlori and thc^ Rnvalutloiinry Idt^ulguy, " FRi n/a rd 
KdiicaUonal neview, VoL 41, No. 4 (Novc^nibnr 1971), pp, 472-50o/ 

Hchaul vUk! HOciet/ are closol/ linked; in pro- 

rovolutionary Cubn, Fjchoolinq helped rRprodiicf? thu ^l^^^^■; 
Litructura of econom^^ and aoclGt/ from one generation 
to the next, In Cuba today education Is attemptiny to 
OGrve the four major objectiyes of the revolution: 
^ronomir growth, ^^RcBpc f^om thn pconomlc, political, 
and cultural hegemony of the United Statear attainriient 
of an egalitarian society; and the transformation of work 
into a creative activity for a new socialist man. . . . 

The continuing social and economic nsvoiation In 
Cuba since the overthrow of Batista in 1959 has beeri 
r^?fiected in a radical transformation of the aducational 
system. Tha class atructurG, the social relations of 
production, the stagnation of tho pro-revolutionary^ 
economy, and the imperialist domination of capitalist 
Cuba were replicated in the school system inherited 
by the revolutionary rnoveniant* Not surprisingly 
then, every major econoriiic and social objective of the 
Revolution has been manifGated in some aspect of adu-- 
cational change. Similarly^ every major dilemma in the 
construction of a socialist society has had a counterpart in 
the school system. 

He notes that educational reforms have in one way or another 

touched all Cubans: 

Verbal and quantitative description captures only 
weakly the diversity and breadth of educational acti- 
vities initiated by the Rsvolution. In a stable society^ 
not undergoing rapid change, the education of adults 
occupies only a peripheral role devoted almost 
exclusively to the transmission of narrowly defined skills. 
By contrast, where a sharp revolutionary bfeak with the 
past has been made, the educational process must e>:tend 
throughout tha population, encompassing the old and 
middle-aged as wall as the young. The role of formal 
schooling in this process of re-education of the Cuban 
population is for this reason restively limited. Heroin 
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lies <i basic problem confronting post-ravolutloriar^/ 
Cuban education: The poteritlal economic output 
sacrificed hy withdrawing any slzcible portion of the 
adult population from directly productive activity 
in order to attend schoolf^ Is simply prohibitive. 
Effective channels for aduccitlon must be daveloped 
outside the schools— through labor organizations and 
the armad forces; through participaiiton In the Com- 
niitteea for the Defense of the Revolution, the Federa- 
tion of Cuban Women, and other mass organlaations; 
and through direct political education such as that 
which has invariably surrounded every major pnlitical 
event in Cuba since 1959^ 

\^ Bowles sees the Cuban educators as trying to create (primarily 
through education outside the classroom) ''the two pillars of saclalif^t 
construction: the forma tion of the new human being and the development 
of technology , and he concludes that this "continuing search for new 
social relations of schooling— at once both productive and liberating--^ 
seems likely to bear fruit if it does not succumb to immediate pressure to 
gear the school system solely to meeting the manpower requirements of 
economic gro\vth/' 

5^3/ 33 Cepeda, ;*The Cuban Lesson, " Tempo (National Council of Churches), ^^s^^^^^flij; 

The author's Utopian explanation of Cuban school-reform success 
stresses attempts to replace "egotistic individualism" with " sacrificial, 
optimistic and hopeful ventures towards high* but not unreachable, 
objectives* Basic changes in values and structures result, It would 
seeni, as a consequence of '*a radical revolutionary movement, " Cuba's 
great warrior for national independenco, Josi Martf, the author conteods, 
provided us with an answer of sorts when he declared that '* sometimes 
it is necessary to shake the world, so that all that is rotten falls to 
the ground- " 
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i3-JU Cuban Hatinnal ComiTiitjaioa Tor UNESCO, ''How and Wiy Ecmcation Qianfrea Ui 

Cuba. UtmCO BulleUn , Vol, 1U| No. 60 (Ngv,/Dec 197^), pp, 
Deacribia educationaj. r©rorra efforts and argues that Cubans eduaatianal 
revolution in succassful bacause Cuba haa bi^oken its ties to the capitalist 
world, and is agrassivel^ Seeking to bu:Lld a socialist aociety free of 
dependency and explDiwatlon* 



l»^*3S Dahlmrui, f^". J. Tha I^Iational Learnlnc; SyBtmri o[ Cuba. Research prggrani 
in Ec .iomic Clevelopnient Discussion Paper No. 38, Woocirow Wll^cm 
School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton, N. J-, July 
1973 {mimeoO*!^^ 

This review of Cuba's nation-^wide haarning a/stem (i, , both the 
formal and non-forrnal educational sectors) presents a comprehenaive 
description and asses smenn of educational reforms during the period of 
SQCialiat reconstruction after I9S9. The author concludes that these 
reforms have been largeh/ successful because of their high priority^ ths 
heavy funding they have received^* their close fit with the new nationai 
reward sy':::^Lem and developnient^plans* Educational reforms^ in short, 
are viewed more In ideological than in economic terms. For the new 
educational s /atarnwill provide the environment where the new revolu- 
tionary social values "^vlU be taught and operationalized in work --study 
programs. And because difficulties have occurred, ^*the Cubans are 
turning toward more dlsciplii ^ and regimentation as a solution to soma of 
the problems and motivation in the transitional stage. '* The author 
believes that ''this IrnpUes, to the extent that the educational system 
fails to create the nmw social consciousnesSj more discipline and 
regimentation may be in store. " f^^^*) He concludes that 

Whether or not the New Man can be developed through the 
educational systsui depends to a large exteu. on the success 
of the concept of combining work and study at all levels, 
since besides being the solution proposed for IdeQlogical and 
pedagogical reasons, it Is what enables the Cubans to finance 
the very eKpensive educational system required to produce 
the New Man, This program is still new, and it is not possible 
to make any predictions about the large-scale applications of 
this new concept* It will be necessary to go beyond the 
descriptive material presently available and analyze the way 
the programs are working in practice* Cuba has done much in 
the area of educational reform and innovation, and there is 
much that other countries can learn from its experience, 
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Nelson, L. "The School Dropc^ut Problem in Cub^, School ^ncl 
Societv, Vol. 9 9, No, 233 3 tAprll 197 1), pp. 234^3l~^ 

The au thoi' conteads that while revolution^cir/^ school mf^grins h^vts 
got most ch lldren in to school, tha reforms have boeri undercut i)^ 
high dropout rates. 

He notas that the sityatlorils Improving som e\srhac, and that 
"the regime ha s toceii c^oricer ned caastaritlvr with the drt)poiit prc^blpm. " 

Th^pj'essujQ of the gaverntnent ori child Jen and 
thei I parents to aLtencl ^cKodI Is applied m man^ wu/S. 
The Ministry of Education lias promoted the oin .iniza cion 
of Pare nts * Counci Is, the purpose of which is tq " ge^ 
parents to cooperate in the \vork of the school aad QCtiv^ely^ 
invQl\^e thern ia poUttcaiand inass organist ions in 
educati onal v^ork, " 

"Thirough school coLiricils . the state morn cor^tir^ue 
'*parent^ w^m be encauracied to keep cjcer-tabs on thecondiic* 
Qfth-eir childi'ea iri and oul of school, the ir atti tudGs [ond] 
time tha;^ dev^ote to their studies , * 

Another arganizaclo n v^/hi^h is enUsted in tho 
cainpaign for school attend ^:in^e is the CDH (Comrnitt^^e*^ 
for the mfmm of the Revolution). There are now mam 
than 3, 000,000 adults m these vigilance committees 
throughout the country, They are asked to have r© pre- 
sentativ^es nsit paieata whose children are n ot In schOL 1, 
of Whos <! a tte ndancQ is irregular* 

Sorne parents ha%re been b fought be for € local judtgDs 
and fined for tip t send In^ thslr child rori to BchooU A 
case w^B reported Jroni Cleiifuegos of a mother %.vhovv<iy 
fined a niodest sum by^a judge vvho warned he?r that, 
if she^vere^ brouqht before hlni again, she would bo 
"punished .ieverely^." 

Despite all tha urging of Tldol Castro, and alltHe 
propaganda and other preasuro^ tcujot the children in scnop' 
and l^eep them there, ma fal 1 b y the ^vay- , In an M 300 lat^^nl 
Press di ^paitch from Havana publi shed i n the ZVIiaml liarri Ul 
January 11, 1969. Fonton W/ho^ilor uald that ^' fia uren 5up ^' 
plied Prlm^ Minister Castrp ahow thot 2 2 porcorit of 
Cuba n ^outJi ages s Ik to 16 do no t attoricl s chooh " rMiuroi; 
by^ Ce^nc ^ ^ liD^v -37y.8al \)ucDr schooh m -^hom ha U aro 
between 12 and 15 yoars of ciya. "Wha t aro tiioy uoinq ? 
Castro a sk^. "Whc^t tioo^ thlfi maun for thn ft itii ro ■ lot i!Mv:itic>n 
of Ihi^j a ounlry? 
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Pauls^on a "La Educacidn Riira I e n Cub^i Una E struts gla para 
e 1 DesarroU o Bevoiu clonm rio. Probl^ma j d e pa£gfr^lIjO!_|£i/l£ta 
L^tl nemes'lc ana de Eeoao nlfg> Vo 1. 4, Ko - 1 3 (r^ow^em-ber 1 972 ^ 
January 1 973). pp. 4 5-76. 

E^piaiTis how educat ional reform s Kav^ b^en wovenlmo rural 
developwent priprltiis^ iZ^^^i 
J^yggests that 

incroasltiglw^ viewed as the basic strategy fi^r a cccsni^ 
plishing k^v^ rf>valutl onary' Ob ^i^c tlv^s in zh arean of 
productloni ideological tormaUDiu and educatioria 1 
prepQratlori. The nead to la%^al\/« all :/ou in ^or^- 
study pro igra inrtitsv f xjnctianai 1^* linked wi th Sro du^Uoa, 
has be^n tab lichee as t he r;ur^ber-om pri^rit y o f th? 
re^vc lution in the ^eara to come. Pra\f lou s r^^^o luti-On^ry" 
0 rfensl^e 3 in Cuba have sought to mobllis^e she mt^^s^s 
and iawoNe them In efforts to achiavt mpial victories— 
-ften crrca t rnaterial ccc t. ih^ rural cd uc^ticn c^tfc rs^vg 
now gettlr.g undawayls aoeHceptLcn to ^tu^ patte-rn. It 
Is an audacious, frontal a ttack an che eti 11 wadlticpna 1 
torm^il 8c^noL>l r^^tem and contlriulaq attif^d^s i^rban 
superiorlt ruid elitlsnu rtlsp moroov^er, lndlc^tl%^e Qf 
ballaf thattfi^ new socialist i^anw^lth his attributes of 
dadicatlon tc3 collective rather tWri Individual int^^msts 
will be best formed i n fur^l seEti ngs vsrh©r*^ y^uth caa 
supposed li^ m femoV^d fr^m r.:imily and urban Influ^^ncQ^* 
la a large r s^r\se, Cuba's attempts to ^ee k s alvatl on In 
scrhDoUng ^r^d m rural de\/^lopm©nt providoa revealing 
la dlcat Ion of cultura 1 towt Inui tl^ ^ a nd dls continuit ies in^ 
what: rnus t be3 Lotui Arnoric^'s moflt am^ltiQU^ effort to 
iind a ^^yout ofpo^^^rty^, unrfitrdev*(^ppmantip and 
dapc nd ^nof, 

*, ^forta of the ravolut ionar y goveriiintn Irs Ci^ba to m form rt^ira i - 

educatlon^^l. <q» ^ to niaka prhnar^ sctiools ^va^llableto all rural school-- 

flgedw^outh, and to dovelop a ,.a^t network of m^on<krh tochnlcali And 

lUghor schools Unkod wlt.h ngricuLtur^il pro dudlo n h4vt:^^ been largely ^^uc- 

col^; afii 1 boeau cU (I) t^^ a na^: ion.al prlorlf w on ri--ra I i^^ve Inn mo (2) 

tha shift of lnwQ0 tm^mt from UrMn to fUMl aro^aa, anal, Intor^Ua, 0) the 

combiniU ion 0 f ud y and durlc iiltu ral work lluj-tall -Uidonta paia 

consldernble pnrt of tho t:':«3t2 of thoiT s chooli ^Ith tii'^irowri latior*^ 

See ar^o tho autinor niXatcid atudy 'ft'QQPndS^tic^ng foS' S^at om-^E Jo Sjucatlona 
Rerornmi L^^aming * roin tho Cu&an E^ori nncQ/^ pr^pur ptfoacnted at th<3 Coru'erence 
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^i^*3^ Ptjrez, R, F. "The ParaUel System of Education In Ciiba. Prospects; 

The Quarterly Re\4e\v of^ucatiQn, Vol. 2, No, 3 (Autumn 1972)/ 
pp, 361-368. 

- , The author explains the rationale and programs of the parallel 

S/atem of education "for young people between the ages of 13 and 16 

*-vho have either left school or have fallen behind* " 

It offers to those who have failed under the regular 
s/stem of education ^ means of re-entry^, of raising 
their educational le^Qi^ of learning a trade or of 
acquiring skill in some particular job. This presup- 
poses d iwoftld tactical objecti\/ef to convert under- 
Qducated young people irito a qualified labour force by 
the time they reach w*orking age, and to curb the 
yrov^^th of anti-social tendencies and behavioy; 

It is important to note that in our iKperlence 
the parallel syscem h^s thus beconiaa most effective 
iastruniont of social prevention, which has a specialized 
structure in our coj ntry^ and includes educatiDnallst? ^ 
psychologists, ps /chia trists and social vs^orkers attached 
to centres of evaluation and diagnosis who deal with 
XDUth problems comlnq before the courts, \ 

The parallel s/st^m of education has created new 
torms of schooling which are more appropriate and more 
interesting* Cuba now has vocational youth schools, 
■'pre-column" schools and workshop schools of various 
types and sizes, The eKlsting da/-tliTie /outh centres 
Continue as part of th^ vocational youth schools for 
the time being. 

Besides lying the prpblems of absenteeisin and 
wastage among under^educate d young peoplsi the 
strategy of these new forms of schooling includes: (a) 
the possibility of restoring these young people to the 
regular system of education through training in specialised 
fiolda given in the technical schools; and (b) the creation 
of d labour force sufficiently skilled to contribute to the 
irriplementatlon of plans for industrial development, cattU 
rnialiig and other services. 

Ho concludus that this rotomi— ,4fe., thoso In fonn<il school l; — 
n-'sn ir-Trom di^^ n^ed to crrcitc a nocljliot □octcty! 
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The last decade (1 960-70) coincided in our country with 
the national liberation which, supported by its fundamental 
achievements brought about the organization of a natlonaL 
effort on th& part of all the social sectors. 

The forces unleashed have been both protagonists and 
apprentices in tJie accelerated campaign against the under- 
development, This work of transformation and social and 
economic construction has also logically' included an educa'- 
tional effort the success of which can be measured by such 
achievements^ ^rnong others, as the literacy campaign of 
1961 ana the doubling of school enrolment during the decade. 

The first fruits of this drastic educational effort \ve re 
the i stabllstime nt of mass education groups in 1961, since 
when growing needs have been overthrowing old structures 
and concepts and a programme of action has been emerging 
with ever greater forcefulness in order better to shape and 
adapt education to the characteristics and the needs of the 
socia.list society we are building. This tremendous under" 
taking with the qbligatlon of serving all societ;"^ as its major 
principl&, is the fundamental reason for the many novel 
eKperimenti we are making at all levels of education* It 
forms the basis of the search for a new kind of education 
which will correspond to the new educational trends in 
the world and at the same time meet the exceptional situa- 
tlons we hav-e experienced in our country since liberation, 
where priority is given to education as a duty^ and a right of 
all and where everyone^ from the humblest worker to the 
Prime Minister, Is aware of the vital need for education and 
its inseparable links with development plans. It was Fidel 
Castro who said: "Iducation is the most important task 
this country has to carry out since carry'ing out its 
re volutlo n- " 
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2 ^^•3^ Read, G.H, '•Persisting Problems in Cuha^ Edycation. Phi Delta Kappan^ 
Vol*S3, No. 6 (February 19 72), pp. 352-357. 

The author argues that Cuban educational rsfoms / although Impres- 
sive, have been limitsd by a number of factors* He contends that 

. , .it is obvious that Cuba as yet has not achieved a coinplete 
transfQm/r^lon to the nmw sgcialist soci^t^^ the new sociaUst 
man, and the new prognssive model of ^duaatlon. In fact^ a 
very traditional arid fcrmsl system of ichooling has been carried 
over arid parpetuatid by the revolutionary goveranient because 
of an immediate and pressing need for manpower, expertise^ and 
a higher level of mass cultiire and elementaiy learning. 

The destruetlon of the old organization of edu cation is a 
necessary and everx Impirative requirement If the final processei 
of the Cuban Revolution are to be carried on. Structural and 
functional reformi in education are relativily easy to manage , 
especially on paper ^hen a revolution is CDnoentrated In the hands 
of a few who are coinniitted to change. As the attempt to formu- 
late the proposad oompulsory school law iri 196 9 demonstoted, 
however, real dtfflciiltiea arise when the liaders undertake to 
translate into really the methods and oontent they think will en- 
able theni to reach their ravolutionary goals , Tet it niust be said 
in their behalf that they are pers latently seeking to eliminate once 
and for all the class bias and social excluslveness which have 
contaminated all of the educational eBtabllshrnents of Latin America. 

Major Castoo has promised that the 2 #500 or more recommenda- 
tions, euggestlons, and resolutions oi this first congress will be 
published in a mternoir. This document will require studious and 
careful analysis , since it will reveal how the first socialist country ^ 
in the Americas expects to achieve more rev^olution in its still 
traditional model of formal education. 

^ 1l /In R^^J' "The Cuban Revolutionary Offensive in Education* 

^ii4^y Comparative Education Review/ , VoU 14, No. 2 (June 1970), 

pp/ 131-143, 

Fundamental reform of Cuba' s educational systern, the author indicates, 
has been greatly facilitated by Castro's near "total control of everyday 
life and activities, thoughts and attitudes, * . , " The Island can at the 
present time be characterized ss a vast reformatory, on more charitabl/^ 
a comprehensive school, with the Party showing no sign of discouragernent 
in its mission to Inculcate revolutionary enthusiasm, commitment, and 
moraJa. The leadership has given top priority to rural development and 
a reganeration of the masses through education in the spirit of the 
Q July 26th Movement and idaological evangelism* 
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2,^,^1 RodfigueE, Reforma Universitaria* Cuba aociallgta , 

VoL 2(Februai/ 1962), pp. 22--44. 

RDdriguez explsins why the Cuban universities are undergoing 
sweeping re forras oi stricture and content. He argues that these 
changes are required by the new role universities v^ill play in Cuban 
nQtlonal development, in eiforts to break free of capitalist dependency. 



v^rom yPera, E. J. T^s ^fgnnas en la Ens efianza Superior. Habana: 
1.3* pigaro, " 19O0\ 262 p. 

Varona, the ^'father of Cuban iducation*' in the early days of the 
Republic, argues for positivism and sweeping reforms in Cuba's 
archaic university* 
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^ Carnoy, hU "Ttia Economic Costs and Retums to Iducational Television. " 
Ec onomic Dev^elopment and Cult ural Change^ VoL 23, No 2 
(January 1971), pp. 207-248/ 

The author, froni a conflict perspective, rigorously assesses 
the claims of education reformers in El Salvador where "television in 
the clasaroom ha s bsen proposed as a solution to the problem of providing 
•quality* aducation to the mais of children la countries short of 
qualified teachers, " 

His findings, sunnmarized belovv, are of great s ignificancs* 

1, Is the schooling of children using ErV less ejcperisive 
than teacher training? In general we find that ETV requires 
teacher retrainirig anTway and does not provide Instructiosi 
cheaper than adding more trained teachers to the school 
systmrn. However, ETV can apparentli^ be used to expand 

an educational sy^stem more rapidl/ than by training more 
teachers. 

2, Is the schooling of children more effective (in 
terms of their school performance) using ElV than using 
teacher-oriented methods? In generali the data show that 
when teachers are retrained to work effectively with ETV, 
test scores of pupils exposed to ETV risa nnore than those 
who are not- >revertheless. It is unclear how long such 
greater increases can be continued in the child's school 
experience; the data from El Salvador indicate that the 
improvement in test scores using ETV are concentrated in the 
first year of exposure to the new method* Fiifi:hermore^ it 
appears that although ETV raises test scores when compared 
with traditional teaching methods the increases may not be 
significantly' different from those obtained when other, 
non-^ETV innovations are introduced. 

3, This leads us to the conclusion that educational 
television is a particularly expensive means of Increasing 
the amount of schooling available in a society, and, on 

a cost-effectlveness basis, an Inefficient way to improve 
the ptrformance of pjpils in schooL 

But ETV (along with other educationai t jdia) does hav© 
the advantage of comparatively rapid implementation. In 
othtr words, even though eKpensive, its effects of getting 
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more childrea schooled and upgmdiag the pefformance 
of childrin attending school cari theoretically be felt 
within a few years of installation, Ihim leads us to a 
series of additional questiorL^ which related to the 
ecoaomlc benefits of rapid expansion and upgrading ^f 
the educational system: while edudatlonal television ma/ 
not be rationaliEable in clost-effectiveness terms, there 
may be a high ecoaomic and social payofi to expanding 
the educational system o^^er a short period of time, 
4. Is there a high pecuniary rate of return to 
inv^estment in educational expansion 7 Although rates 
of return to schooling appwar to be relati\^ily high as 
compared with other public investments^ particularly to 
the pritTiary and secondary level, these observed rates 
are usually not corrected for the fact that those who get 
more schooUng also have greater human capital Investment 
from home^ Based ori a number of empirical studies, we 
feel that the net material gain resulting froni additional 
schooling alone is not nearly as high as these studies 
Indicate. Furtherinore, a rapid expansion of schooling 
would probably drive dov^n the rates of return to school- 
Ing substantially, especially at the lower levels of 
schooling; and especially in those countries or regions 
with little physical capital per capita. TJsing hlgher-^cost 
methods to eiKpand schoolings-such as ETV-*-would also 
contribute to falling rates, AH in all, then^ the argument 
that a rapid expansion of schooling has a high economic 
yield is at best ambiguous. Increasing the cost of 
schooling would decrease what may already be a low 
net Qconornic payoff to society. 

5. Is there a high rate of return to increased student 
performance in school? The evidence from several countries 
indicates that, In general, the economic payoff to incread ng 
performance of students in school Is higher at lower levels 
of schooling than at higher levels. But there exists no 
con^clusive evidence that this payoff compares favorably 
with that to other public investments or even to the gains 
associated with expanding schooling. 

6. Does ZTVs either through expanding schooling or 
upgrading it, contribute to an equalisation of incomes and 
consumption or to a reduction of unemploynient in the labor 
force? Wi conclude that, although the expansion and 
upgrading of schooling through ETV or any other means could 
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contribute to equalising incomes and to the reductlpn of 
unemployment, the education sector can only' contribute 
to these goals if, In fact, political and economic decisions 
have been made vv^hlch ^ill reorganize the economic and 
social structure* Rone of the ETV projects we reviewed 
was carried out or wa s planned to be carried out In a form 
which vs/ould redistribute education itself or the incDme 
associated with rnore schooling. Educational television 
Itself can certainly not be a driving force In the equalisa- 
tion of incomes or the provision of emplo^^rnent. Indeed, 
the use of ETV and other innovations to expand schooling 
may be an effective v^^y of maintaining inequitable social 
structures by dlyertlag attention away from the lack of 
equal opportunity inherent in most educational and social 
structures. 

In summary^ theQi the arguments used to promote ETV 
are not persuasive either on cost'-effectlveness grounds, 
on cost=-benefit grounds, or on distributive grounds, 
Atlthough ETV has been pushed hard by media people and 
international agencies, we find that the hard economic 
and educational faces which could substantiate such a 
promotion^are simply not there, it maybe that other nnedia 
can achieve educational eKpansion and upgrading at lower 
cost* but they too should be subjected to the same criteria 
we have outlined here. 



^ % M^yo, J. Kr ^et al. Educational Reform with Television: The El Salvador 

Experience , Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1 975. ^ - p» 

Using a systems-arialysis perspective^ the authors present a 
technical assessment of how educational television has contributed 
to a ''national .cform fjinbracing curriculum revisloni teacher draining, 
and new concepts of supervision and pupil evaluation. " The study is 
advartised as a demonstration of "how-to-do-lt^ of 4ipw El Salvador 
achieved positive results there other countries failed'' at educational 
re io rm. 
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^.^.45^ Ma/o, J. and J. A. Mayo. Afi Administfatlve History of El Salvador' s 
Educational Reform. AID Series in Educational Technology. ' " ' 
Washington, D, C, : Informatioti Center of InstrucLional Techno 
Academy for Educational Devfelopment. 1971. 83 p. 

The history of the administrative policies of the educational reform 
of secondary education in El Salvador is presented in this report as 
a basis for continuing research and as reference for educational 
planning. Particular attention is paid to adoption of instructional 
television, teacher improvement, preparation of television teachers 
and pre-service teacher education as factors in utilization. Curriculum 
development as a result of reform is also discussed as well as technical 
aasistance, 

'^r^^lF^w^^study combines a systems analysis with a neo-evolutlonary 
perspective. As such. It is a typical eKample of AID educational 
Intervention strategy and supporting assumptions of the 1960's and 
early 1970-s. The authors conclude that key factors in the reform's 
'^continued success" seem to be "local initiative and controL inte-- 
grated change, strong leadership and Judicious use of foreign 
advisors. ..." 

^* 3 ' 4 ^ ingle, H. T. Television and Educational Reform in El Salvador . 

AID Studies in Educational Technology. Washington, D. t 
Information Center on Instructional Technology, 1973* 114 p* 

Educational reform of secondary education continued In El Salvador 
in 1972 and instructional television received Its own facilities and 
beg^n operating two channels. New methods of student evaluation and 
teacher supervision were introduced. Research was done by achieve- 
nnent tests and reading tests. Behavioral objectives were Introduced 
and this made possible a check on Bloom's hypoChesis of educational 
development* It is doubtful hat the ^^ypothesls works in El Salvador. 
Teacher attitudes and student attitudes to^vard instructional teievlsiun 
ar© .$tlU favorable although less than originally. Teachers did not have 
a favorable attitude toward the profession* Educational interest of 
stud-inta was hlghcjr causing concern about insufficient places. 

o 2 Li 
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^ ^ llH Bardales , R. ''SacondaJT Education Reforiri in Honduras, In Educa- 

tiona l innovations in Latin America . R,L, Cummings and D,A, 
Lemke (eds .) , Metuchen, N,I,: The Scarecrow Press , 1973 , pp, 112-119 

In describing the 19 66 reforms^ the author uses functionalist and 

manpowf^BSSuniptioiis to eKplain how and why secondary schools will y 

be brought into greater harmony with national development needs: 

The secondary reform project in Honduras will completely 
transfomi the educational system during the decade of the 1970's. 
The extensive planning has rasulted in a balanced attack on all 
the old problems which traditianally face the secondary systems 
in Latin America, The hope is that this transformation will help 
supply trained Individuals to fiU the gap of middle-level manpower 
positions which Honduras so desperately needs to develop and to 
better prepare individuals to Uve in the world of the 20th century. 
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^^lf4S Foner, N, Status and Power in Rural lamalaa: A S tud^ of Educative ajid 

Political Change . Maw York: Teachers College Press, 1973. sp,i 

The analysis of national education for rural jamaica shows that the 

attempt to "Westernize" curriculum and provide,, a gricuitural training in 

schools has met with difficulties because "schooling is desired precisely 

in order to qualify for nonagricultural occupations. i^r+SS^ 



4.3.^^ Kirkaldy, J. -Equal Up Yourselr: Jamaica's Literac, Drive 

Naw Society, VoL 33. Ho. 677 (September 1975), pp. 692^593, 
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Matranga, E- Radical Educational Reforni and Alternatives to 209 
Schooling In Revolutionar/ MeKico. Doctoral dlssertatiori, ^fflXECQ 
University of Connecticut, 1974. 245 p. 
. S-l ^ ; , 

Miners, C» N* Education and Natio nal Pevelopment in Mfeico . 
Princetons Industrial Relations Section, Department of 
EconQmicf. Princeton University^ 1965. fJ"^ 

S4fc9^a4»4#r'tt^tftt=<W rural education refonns in 

MIkIco following the revolution have largely failed for lack of far- 
sighted regional planning and an efficient "fit" between what the rural 
schools provided— and what Myers views as the nation's human 
resource needs for technological development* 

He concludes that 

The lesa developed and predominantly rural regions of 
Mexico endured the worst abuses of the Diaz Reginie and 
radicalized the Revolution that overthrew it. The primary 
demand was. land reform^ and after sonie initial hesitancy, 
the new governments gave increasing priority to redistri- 
bution of land and provision of education for the new 
landowners. Manpower and materials for this effort were 
severely lirnitedi and the choice was between improvised 
education or none at alL The rmral schools and the Cul- 
tural missions that supported them were the most Important 
products of the eKperimentation and reflected the high 
priority assigned to it. But the land reform and the educa- 
tion that accompanied it were only the first steps in 
developing the backward regions. Land reform without 
new technology and education designed to improve but 
sustain old patterns of life in small, self-sufficient com- 
munities are static conceptions. The "planners" of the 
reform decades did not anticipate rapid population growth^ 
development of new economic activity^ or large-scale 
internal migration. They did not foresee the need for 
changes in land use or the importance of modern agri- 
cultural technology. Human resQurce development in 
the less advanced regions was thus concentrated on edu- 
cation for a pattern of life that was viable then but has 
become less viable since. 

After 1940, the priority assigned to these regions 
declined, and the poorer states have had to depend to a 
greater degree on their own resources. Ironically, pri = 
mary schools Jn the rural areas adopted the urban cur- 
riculum, a step not accompanied by the increased effort 
or the fundamental economic and social invastments neces-- 
sary to make it work. Post-primary education in the cities has 
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grown very slowlf, igricultural education hai not been 
provided, and thi extension service has had ^a, limited 
impact* The educational attainment of tKe.Tpo'pulation is 
still far Belo^ the national average, and high-^level 
manpower necessary to expand education^ carry out 
programs of in'vastnient, and increase economic growth is 
in short supply* tJnder these circumstancei^ the launching 
of the literacy campaign and the adoption of the urban 
curriculum could have produced only limited results* 
These measures were little more than orphaned segments of 
a larger overall strategy that must eventually be applied. 
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Tannonbaum. F. PcacoJ3xJMv£lilLi£^^ 

York- Columbia UiiivQr:;lty rro-n, lyJJ. j^/p, 

In Chapter 25, "Difficult/ nnd Achlovnmunt in CiJucatlon, " tho 
author contends that with inrjard lu M6k1co'-s rural oducatlon reforrnG, 
"as the Revolution provided th^; impulsfi for the movcmGnt, so it pro- 
vided the InstrumrantalltlGS. " Ho argues that critcal factoru In the 
reforrn'a "succaas" were the misijiondry zaal of young revolutionary 
[i.e., largei/ midf ^ class] universit'/ tjtudeuLa, and lU'^ l,u:pirad 
leadership of Minister of Edvicatlon Vasconsnlos. 

The foliowiny summar / evnluntion clonrly' indicates the; author's 
liberal bias, his view that more equitable access to education will 
somehow produce a more "equitable sociot;'/. " 

In addition to the travGling cultural mlssiions, tho 
rural nortnai schools, and the permanent cultural is- 
sions, there was, until rccenti'/, also a school for 
Indians located in Mexico Cit-/, which admitted onl/ 
pure-blooded Indian boys from the mountains, provided 
them a three-year course and prspared them to be 
teachers. The school was interesting and valuabh- an 
a manifestation of the changed spirit In Mexico toward 
the Indian, and was a symbol that the Indian had come 
Into his own. It stood also as a proof to the City of 
Mexico, which has for so many canturlas been the 
Indian's greatest enemy, that the imputation of the 
Indian's infariority came out of a prejudice originating 
with the Conquest. For the fact seemed potent that 
these children, taken from the most backward areas ot 
Mexico, showed within a very short time an aptitude 
and ability that gave them a scholastic status in the 
regular schools equal to, and not infrequently superior 
to the children of the city. In fact, so striking was 
this manifestation of scholastic aptitude that it caused 
no little commant and helped to strengthen the conviction 
that the ancient imputation of Inferiority is unjustified. 
This school was recently closed because it was too 
sKpansive and beciuse it had ser;ed Its purpose, [stc. 1 
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v/ork(M-r:' i)ruduutivit7 1)/ inirinrtinq nuHiuril nhill:; ruul 
;^f:if'ntlf|f -iniriKh^ fow^jrH b/ ivr^rbl, b/ hnp<>;brvj itibnstj^ i! 
bi 'bil i tu^ and r^unt.H:i'.Mitif;ii:i Liitll.ube^: townrtl work, .inb 
Dy ^]t^^^p^MUlUj fjla:.;:^ C'iii'uno^' -noi^ t.r; fMi:uire ij/Uly In bio 

vVlu-Jt inako:: Lliir: procc:]:.: iMlnr-'cAluy} and ^:unv;lu;; Iv* ' i;: 
rjiat bcnv/oot) I'Jlii rinfj 192U ivlnKPaj oxperioiic^Kl u revoluidon 
in wluch fjia urban wcHkinu (bu...-; ..iinl ii\u p(/c4::;unuy iiriib-" 
^'■-^t':^d ^heir dl:';ancction -^rain ruling grcupJ. Middiu cla::;ii 
odncarors wore thorofur*^ fMip^:?cb,uily articulalo in idiolr rnn- 
rnn\ With (UiellinEj worklnn rlazij dlnaffccdion: ^ki^ nchool 
wa:: fur ttuiin a meanu of incorpuraLina the iow'-a fd^jjuou 
an ob^ diern. an^:i procin^aivr* labor forno into a nation'- 
:n-abi thny cnnid crai^rQL llani I arquo tnat In educational 
qoai:j cuntlnuity butwa'ai pre-- and poat-rovulullonary ».Kiu^ 
■uxlum was pruround* Pio- and pusl^rovulutiondry aciuca- 
■or:] siiartid a siiiiidai kartM;aani:-a^d inlddbi fda^jii i)ar^pcM:;tiv^.} 
(b Vviluus, «juaU;, prajLnJic;r^3, and fciars which thi*/ in 
airn iiiipunan on t,hu ;]chool uyiucm thoy created* 

in Cbiapt^;r 3, :iiio ^''K^irnine^j -i number of nationwide^ refornin 
isriociatcd wb:h 

]os6 Vasconcelas, first miniotor of Gducation aftor the 
Revolution (1920-1924), Hailed as tho initiator of modern 
odiicQtion in Mexico, Vasconcolos launched a crusade for 
schools rind articulated a theor/ of cidtural nationalism 
which improGOod intoUoctuals in Latin America, Europe, and 
^h^^ Itnifed Stat^^. [She mHows] his cultural natienallsm 
niasked continued dependence on a United StateB model 
of dGvelopmont, foar of the working classes, and a cjeneral 
revulsion against non'-European Mgkico, . . , VaBconcelos' 
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lUf. 1,0 HiUn[}^ n r<5V( >lutiu(hu'/ aqllriiloii and to cr^^ato loyalty I.0 
th^^ iMl if )!^-;m M f n, i 'h.ifihM ^Malif Mnaly;^/>M l)iHl:ory f^^>^l:'i lu^f'f! froiii 
l9/!0 in 1929 Uj fl' ^ M MMlratc Llio duqree ol cla^:;s y tratiiiration 
Uiny rayjiuulr)rnd by ■ 1 i:.;pdivifj itui the Indiyfuious mcr-] drul tli'^ 
nucM while lauding the cultlvutncK nuropoon sippor clai^D'-^j, 
The tnnth ch-'^'^fcr crraniUicn the Action Schc. : barbed on thn 
ideas of John Dewo/ and Introduced in 1924 to IncrGase 
working clacs productivity. In thly chapter I seek to 
ornphaslzn the extremely limited opportnnttiun for sod.al 
mobility through the school Bystem anc Llie desire of policy 
makerH to enhance the working caparity of ivloxicanM within 
the ^itrata IniM which they had been born* 
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T\\u {iiu = ;t ^eriou::^ ubslcicley, he, r!^>t**'H have raisultecl from lack ni 
rGSO?.:rcf:)n: 

Kvrjhjation and reformiildtion are built-'in components 
et Iho [Reform program. Az proviouol/ notod M the Ministry 
hos conducted a formal appraisal on an ongoing basis; then 
there are appraisal inputs from visiting consultants and 
project teomy f^uch as that of UNESCO/World Bank. In 
general the sy^rii.hesia of cuiiiiueiits lu date have indicaied 
resources shortfalls in time and t':dent----men, mone/ and 
material. Therefore the time frame: of the Reform has bean 
recast from 1975, then to 1S78 and now finall/ set at 1980 
for full implementation* 

The Plan for Transition of the System is being revised 
accordinglv having bean described by a top education adviser 
as "too optimistic in terms of the resources definitely 
available to us al: present. " More emphasis is now being 
placed on training of personnel in technical and practical 
techniques of administration and feaching in liau of the 
*'conclentizacidn'' philosophical focus of some programs 
a year ago. 
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2=*"^* 5^ Alesfiandro, J* V. An ExpGrimenl to Aaslst the DocGntrQlizatiun 

Process in Region vn, Trujillo, Penu Cultural Foundations of 
Education, College of Education, Penna/lvania Stato University, 
Faburnr^ 1976. (rnimoo. ) i 

vlbsorves that the Per^jvlnn Educational Refunn Movement has 

sought; a major roorientation of the entire national learning complex: 

The syBtem was to chancje from a highly centralized structure 
of a rigid public formal Gducational system with individual 
and uncoordinated private and non--formal schools existing 
in isolation, and basically oriented to a limited part of the 
traditional school cige population, to a community con- 
trolled "nucleo" structure with the capacity to coordinate 
all of the learning resources in each Gommunity, and to 
serve the needs of all individuals throughnuu their life 
times* Thnf^e learning resources were to be organized to 
serve three different levels; initial (overall child dovelop- 
rnent)j basic, and higher education. 

The most innovative aspects of this structural 
transformation, according to the Reform designers, were 
the following: (a) priority attention to be given initial 
education for both children and parents (involving close 
inter-ministerial coordination on programs); (b) an 
obligation of private schools and non-^formal programs to 
serve the "nucleo" sysLem in an effort to meet the needs 
of all members of the community; (c) the transferral of 
students from non=formai to formal programs as it would 
assist individuals to meet their needs; (d) the automatic 
movement of students from each of the three basic levels 
to the other; (e) the absorption of the upper secondary level 
by higher education; (f) the elimanation of age as a 
qualification for learning at any particular level; (g) 
utilization of the ESEP level (Escuelas Superiores de 
Educacidn Profesional) or a non^formal vocational training 
course as a determining factor for access to higher 
education. 

Concludes that 

The decentralization of the educational system into 
educational Regions, into Zones (33) and into "Nucleos'' 
(135 at present with a view to 1000 in the immediate 
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futiure) would need competent, well txained professional 
educational leaders- The almost complete lack of any 
well defined and Integrated program for in-depth training 
of Educational Administratori would Indicate that the 
selection process of school administrators is based 
more on influence than professional commii:ment and 
professional competenc/. Thereforej hopes for an 
improved teacher'^leaming situation and all out com-- 
munUy Involvement seems like a far reaching goal that 
has little or no chance of being achieved. 

In the absence of effective leadership at the Regional 
and local levels the Ministr/ of Education continues to 
eKsrcise control as before the Reform, therefore the deccn-^ 
traliz?tion process is slow moving and non-existent in some 
areas* At the same time that the Ministry is concerned wich 
minutiai there is no high level administrative entity free to 
make continuous evaluation of progress, to change direction 
in light of new developments and to look fonvard to develop- 
ment plans for the future. 

The need for the strongest leadership is where it is 
v/eakest. Teachers are invited to participate in the administra'- 
tion of the Nucleo centers and it is here where the selling 
job of mounting community interest, cooperation and par- 
ticipation is the most difficult^ It is at this level that the 
Reform has a long road ahead. There is a long history in 
this country of iuokiug to the Central Governnent for solu- 
tions to all problems and it is difficult to change this mentality. 
Effective trained leadership and nothing less will give the 
Refcrm the expected widespread impact it is seeking. 

1^ .5 ^ 5n Ampuero, M. "Refoima educat.^ve avansa para construir una nueva 
sociedad [sic. ]. " La Crgnica (Lima), (May 14, 19 ), p. 2. 

The author sp^^ that 

Peru is developing a profound educational reform to carry out 
a radical transformation of the country's socio-economic 
structures. * . and to create a new society based on Justice 
and liberty^ 

^^Aff^-s ,that 

the new education will make possible a "new Man-' for 
this new society. " 

The problem, however, is that the national teachei corps "is 
not participating in this politijvil action. " 
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Bi20t, J. Educational Refom In Peru, Paris: UNESCO, 1975. 63p. 

The author explains Peruvian attempts toTalate the educational 
reform to structural changes in the industrial and agrarian sectors. 
She suggests ti U the most SGrioi s obstaclas lie in the resistance 
of teachers to play radicdlly new roles. 

Black, a. ''Can Educational Reform Change Peruvicin Sccfet/?" 
C Qntact (Canadian International Development Agency), No* 4 
{Septamber 1971), pp. 15^19* 

The author notes that 

Cvnlcs Sqv there have baen many pFiruvian ^ 
education*to:5 oefore-'-evar since 1855 when Presi- 
dent Castille prematurely organized schools into 
piimary snd secondary: down the the grassroots demo'- 
cracy of President Belaunde's 1963 law that petered 
out due to bad planning, lack of funds and political 
ooposition from everybody yKcept his own Popular 
Action Party, 

But this time General Velasco vowed to change 
the whole socio-economic structure—to "facilitate the 
integration of all the population, . . reduce the margins 
which separate social groups and afford real possi- 
bilities of well-being to the majority of Peruvians. " 

What does Law number 19326 actually say? 
First it promotes a "total learning systen" to meet 
the needs, both technical and cultural of all regions, 
from Amazon jungle to Industrial seacoast; covering 
every age group, aptitude, language and income level, 
and treating both sexes equally* 

Concludes optimistically that 

Bringing four million Sierra Indians into the national 
life after four centuries' isolation is a formidable task. 
Everyone knows It will feke time— General Velasco esti- 
mates as long as 20 years. Ivan lUich is sceptical 
about all mass education. "It's as devious in Latin 
America to question the right of aocial salvation through 
schools as it was devious 300 years ago to question 
the divine right of the Catholic Kings, " he s^yh. 

Still, most Peruvians see the new Law as a hopeful 
step forward in the task of nation building, begun with 
optimism in 1824, but since I^ogged down in privilege 
and neo-colonialism* The Ley General Just might propel 
Peru headlong into the 21st century. 
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Coi'nehls, J. V. "Forecasting Manpower and Education Requirernents for 
Economic and Social Development in Pona. " Comp arative Education 
Reviuw , Vol. 12, Mo. 1 (February 106ij), pp. 1 27^ " " 

\ • 

Argupaj from structural-functionalisl and manpgwar perspectives; 

the author states that reforms seeking to enhaace the productivity of 

Peruvian education will probably^ be successful because they are needed 

for economic development. He concludes rather amblvalentl/ that 

Although pockets of ^irml^ entrenched resistance to 
educational innovation can be found. , .the:/ are probabb/ 
outnumbered by' pockets promoting change, although it must 
be admitted that the influence of the forrner mav still ba. 
greater. But such resistances can always be worked around* . . . 
There seems to be something of a ground swell of popular 
support for implementing educational reforms which will 
meet the nation's development needs. 
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n ^ ^ ' Drysdale, R* S. The Peruvian UniversUy SysttrrA Since 1968: Reform 
Under Military Rulo, Center for International Afiairs, Harvard 
Universit/y January 1976. (mimeo, ) Ziy- 

EKamlnes "three contradictions which flow from the ambivalent plan 
for universit/ reform as adopted by the Velascc I'^qiine: first, the trade- 
off between mobilization and depoiiticization; second^ the antagonism 
between full participation in governmental policy and the creation of a 
corpiorative hierarchy; and, finally, the attempt to modernize Peruvian 
univorsities at a time of rapid expansioru " 

Contends that government efforts to depoliticise and reorganise 
Peru's universities, and to up-^grade and improve the quality of university 
training 3nd research have been thwarted by the military government's 
"inability or unv/i:lingness to stem the flood of university admission*^--" 
increasing at 13 percent a year. As enrollments continued to grow without 
cornn^ -nsurate expansion in fiji.ances, the goal of improvement in the uni^ 
versities became even more distant. " ^^^^}- 

Concludes that 

the Velanco gcvernment's policy of university refgrm provides 
a particularly good example of a shifting position over time 
in the face of strong opposition. From a non-participatory, 
authoritarian position in 1969, the government moved in 
1972 to a more participatory, and conciliatory stance* But 
by mid-1973 the regime found that repeated attempts to work 
out: a viable policy and obtain the support of a mobilized 
academic community had only weakened authority within 
the universities and catalyzed ever-^present political oontests 
there. The regime's flexibility and willingness to respond to 
criticism, whi ch has favored the adoption of reforms in some 
sectors, merely antagonized progressively different segments 
of university opinion. Ironically, had the regime been less 
tolerant of criticism and firmer in its original approach=-to 
depoliticize and strengthen technically the universities-- 
disruptton and instability would have been less. But it was 
the failure of these early measures to gain broad sympathy 
and support that encouraged the adoption of the more radical 
purpose of mobilized university participation in the revolution. 
Yet even the implementation of this latter design was not without 
conditiont The military regime sought both structural change and 
the control of change* Savoring change they nonetheless pre- 
firred control, with the result that at the universities they 
have obtained neither change nor controL 
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Drysdalo. R, S. and R. M/ers. ''Continuity and Change: Peruvian 
Education- " The Peruvian EKparlment: Continuity and Cliange 
under^Mi litgry_ Rule. A* F. Lowenthal (ed.). Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, iy/5, pp* 254-301, 

Presents a structural functionalist analysis of Peruvian educational 
reform efforts mounted by the Military Junta after 1968^ NoteB that 
''the almost exclusive dedication. . . to the perfecting of a legal text, " 
the continuation of religious instruction and private schools, "the 
opposition of teachers, " the failure of university reform, the continuing 
gap between "the urban and rural worlds, "etc., Indicate that "much 
of the legal debate and process analyzed here will not result In 
realized educational change. Then concludas optimistically that "a 
basis has been laid for further progress. " That "although there is as 
much evolution as revolution [sic] in these change^ promulgating the 
reform will surely be interpreted as a critical point in the development 
of education. " (p^^^S) Concludes that key factors Lnfluencing reforni 
implementation in the future will be "some measure of redistribution of 
resources and power on other levels" and the increase of "meaningful 
participation in education by a larger sector of the population (partlcipa 
tion in formulating and managing educational policy as well as in 
attending school). " 
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2 « B?. 56 Gall, N. "Peru' s Educcitionol Reform'' (In Four Parts: I - ''More 
Schools, " II "Escape from Poverty, " ITI Dialogue of the 
Deaf, " and IV - "A Social Democrat/ of Full participation. ") 
Americun Ugiversi^ Ly Field SLaff Re gort^i West Coast South 
America Saries/Vol. 21, No. 3' (March 1974), pp. 25, 17, 12, 
IS. 

Gall argues that ''Peru's educational system can now challenge 
the Army's traditional rolcB as the only truly national institution, 
that "its expansion has been the single consistent expression of 
social democracy [ sic]. ^^The Reform* s bold strategy still must, " 
he contends, "be invested with the assent and coherence needed to 
rationalize ine explosive growth of schooling. " 

It is a bit difficult, howa^ .-r, to accept this essentially optimistic 
assessment of reform potential given his sobering account of reform 
implementation, to wit: 

The General Education Law of 1972 marks an enonnous 
advance over the legislative and administrative patterns of 
previous educational reform efforts. Mot only does the new 
law directly attack the problems of wastage and productivity 
in a rapidly expanding public school system; it has also pro^ 
vided for a badly needed administrative decentralization that 
has invested additional authority in the regional and zonal 
offices outside Lima. It is nov/ easier to solve routine per-- 
sonnel problems that for decades brought a mass migration of 
school teachers to Lima each sumnier to lobby and wait in 
the corridors of the Education Ministry. Beyond this, 
throu^i the nuclearization of the school system, it has 
placed real power in the hands of parents and community 
leaders to influence the operation of the schools and see 
that teachers and administrative personnel fulfill their 
obligations. Implementation of the reform is moving along 
dellberateiy, year by year, and the new curriculum and 
methods have reached through the third year of primary 
school. There Is a long way to go, hav ever, and there 
are disturbing sings of conflict and confusion in the 
reform's eKecution. 

The kind of problems that seem to lie ahead are 
dramatized in the teacher retraining program that has been 
central to the reform effort over the past thrse years. The 
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1970 report of the Educcition Reform Commission asserted 
that the teacher niust be converted into a "lucid and 
critical agent of the educational process and the other 
structural changes InitiatG^d in the country, - . - The dif- 
ference between the old and new educational systems, 
not only in its general outline but also in its conception, 
doctrine, ends, and means, is of such magnitude that 
a new type of teacher is needed, as well as infrastructure, 
equipmQnt, materials, and techniques adapted to its 
special character^ To meet thesf* needs the retraining 
of Peru's 120, 000 teachers has been assigned a key role 
of utmost urgency. "We are trying to get the teachers to 
shed their old methods and habits of thought, said 
Augusto Sala^ar Bondy. ''We are trying to get them to 
think critically, to question everything, to enrich their 
own and their pupils' perspective by constant discussion, 
to break through the old forms that made the school an 
instrument of domination by the ruling classes* This is the 
only way we can make the educational revolution. " 

One cannot get a feeling for the dynamics of Peru's 
Education Refonn without comparing this rhetoric with 
the Dantesque indoctrination procedures by which the 
military regime tries to reshape the thinking of a bitter 
and recalcitrant mass of teaahers. In 1974 I vistled 
teacher retraining sessions in Lima and Cuzco* In the 
tov;n of Sicuani (population 13, 000) near Cuzco, I found 
about 300 teachers corralled into a single classroom to 
suffer through a si>;--week series of three-hour lectures 
by envoys of the Education Ministry and other government 
agencies. One soon concludes that these lectures have 
little to do with the Education Reform and its new methods 
and curriculum, and that the official propaganda about 
questioning, criticism, and discussion boils down to 
supine repetition of what the lecturers have to say. Many 
of the lecturers are the same kind of young '*promoters" 
who give talks to assemblies of peasants in the agrarian 
reform, explaining to both teachers and peasants that 
''Peruvian history has gone through three stages: The 
First Independence that lasted through prehistoric times 
until the Spanish Conquest in 1532; 400 years of 
Dependence that ended with the seizure of power by the 
'Revolutionary Government of the Armed Forces' on 
October 3, 1968, which initiated the third stage, the 
New Era of Peru's Second rndependence. " While the 
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military regime forces the teachsrs to sacrifl^^ h^lf ^^^.^^f 
vacation periods without pa/ so they can rec^.//® ^^[^ 
revolutionary message, tte retraining session^ 
places have become merely another political ^it^^^^^^^un^^'' 
-hsiiA/a£it±iifc0-0^^^^ Ironical^ // th^ 

methods of Imaginative thinkincg and question^^^^^ ^3^^ "^^eiO^ 
CaughL lo the teachers by the old mathods of i^^^^^^U^^j-^^^f 
lectures, rote learning, and submission to au^j^^^ity^" 
EKcept for an item or two of political propaga^^^^* _re 
is no printed material available for reading ^t\^ ^'^^^V^^ si^^' 
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^•Bi^^l ^^i^ton, Hj*^ F. Administering a Ravolutionr Administraflvu Reform 

in Ministry of Public Education. Paper r^resented at the Southwest 
Political Science Association Meeting, Son Antonio, Texas, 
March 1972. 27 p. 

In 1969 Peru's Military Government began a thorough-^gning 

reform of the Ministry of Education seeking two basic objectives: to 

approve efficiency and to increase control. Hinton notes that "the 

problems of this ministry seemed hopeless. Its expenditures were 

out of control as its budget deficit increased yearly. Moreover, 

financial problems were exacerbated by the political 
functions the MEP filled as bo^h an employment agency 
and a means of dispersing regional patronage and financing 
political parties. Employment in the ministry was based 
on political and social connections rather than on technl-- 
cal competence. The political parties claimed patronage 
jurisdictions over the ministry's activities- . . . 

Internally the MEP drifted with little administrative 
controL Cabinet instability keptthe tenure of ministers 
short, and there were eight ministers of education in 
five years. . . . The enormity of this problem can be 
further seen by examining the scope of the ministry's 
activities. It occupies the largest building in the 
country, has more employees than any other ministry 
(1800 in 1968), and has the largest and possibly the 
most volatile clientele (80, 000 teachers and 2, 500, 000 
students in 1968) of any organization in the country. Its 
activities include the planning and regulation of virtually 
every educational activity under its broad Jurisdiction, 
from the planning and modifications of curricula, the 
construction and equlping of physical facilities, the 
transfer and promotion of professors, the appointment of 
school directors, to the payment of salaries and bonuses, 
and the granting of sick leave. 

Suggests. that progress has been made because 

The existence of the military regime does not rest on 
political support but on the physical power and internal 
cohesion of the military. Freed from these political 
and environmental constraints, the government can and 
must pursue administration reform more seriously. 
Indeed, its ability to fundamentally alter the static 
administrative system is imperative to protect the 
r€glme-s past gains. 
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r rMariatequI, I.C, Siete Ensavos de Interoretaeidn de la Realldad Peruana , 
Lima! Biblloteca Amanta, 1928. 305 p* 

From a Mancist perspective, the author explains the failure of Peruvian 
school reforms ("Reforma y Reacclon") in terms of class interest, of Ideolo- 
gies in contrast. Because children of the proletariat attend public schcols 
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d children of the middle and upper classes attend private schools, liberal 

democratic reforms are, more often idealistic statements of pious Intentions 

than serious proposals for change* 

^Cp Middlebrook, J* In Search of Community: National Integration 
and Educational Reform in Peru, Department of Political 
Science, Harvard Univers it/, Cambridge, Mass., December 
1975. 40 p. _ , ' r<;.c.K. 

.^oposes that 

A comprehensive appraisal of the 1972 Peruvian educational 
reform requires an understanding of the part which it is 
intended to play in the general process of societal change* 
The military government's Ideological commitments to 
socio-^economlc equality, cultural diversity, and citizen 
participation lend the educational system considerable 
potential importance in the national integration processt 
However, the armed forces* institutional concern with 
maintaining internal security demands that the educa- 
tional reform narrow its long-term goals in order to 
address the immediate disruptive effects of increasing 
social mobilisation and unregulated change* Where the 
social mobilization process had produced urban migration 
and rural unrest, the structure and content of the educa- 
tional reform attempt to limit spatial mobillaation and 
encourage social mobilization in situ. Whereas the overall 
goals of the educational reform adovcate the broad-ranging 
citizen partlclpatlw \ which characterizes the growth of 
national community, the educational reform in practice is 
Intended to promote orderly participation within the care- 
fully defined limits of the military government's coordinated 
national development program. The Peruvian educational 
reform* s ultimate success In promoting effective national 
integration, then, will be moderated b^^ the compleKity of 
the context in which it operates, 
f T Paulston, Rolland "Inovacidn y cambio en la educactdn superior 
^ ^ peruana. " Revista del Centro de Estudloa Educativos, No. 2, VoL 1 

(1971), pp. 29-48. 

Periodic government attempts to reform Peruvian higher education and 
re-oriented It to national development goals have largely failed given 
continuing university traditions of personalismQ , autonomy, political 
activism, and cultural elitism. 2 33 
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^ Pa^lstoni R,G. Society, Schools and Progress in P eru, Oxford: Pergamon 

cp^. 3 . (p^ pj^ggg^ 197;^^ 312 p. 

The author concludes this historical study of educational refomi efforts 

on a somewhat pessimiotic note: 

Both in the U.S* and elsewhere, the Peruvian attempt at non-- 
violent revolution is being closely watched* The question is 
asked if it be possible for a country as divided and troubled as 
Peru to make the 'prerequisite changes in its structures 4nstltu=- 
tions, and value orientations required for greater national unifica- 
tion ind development? Can this be done without recourse to 
violence and an ideology more potent than nationalism--which is 
no ideology at all? Can the Peruvian military create a viable 
development model somewhere between the extremes of Cuban 
Marxism and Puerto Rican capitalism? 

On one side the realists and cyntcs point out that despite all 
the new laws, little has actually changed. That a new revolutionary 
political party or a volua system reflecting the desired new behaviors — - 
i.e. I a reorientation from egoism and personallsm to social respon- 
sibility--^has not appeared. That despite its obviously revolutionary 
interventions, neither the generals nor the planners, as products 
of the system they are attempting to change ^ actually know how to 
transform ideals and objectives Into concrete reality. That all the 
"beautiful words" of the revolution will largely remain just that-- 
as they have always remained so In the past. 

The doubters also s'^ess that if the revolution is to become more 
than Just the same old idealistic rhetoric^ It will need money and 
brains and will. With regard to the first requirement, ex-President 
Belaunde's five^ear spending and boiTowlng spree put the country 
deeply in debt to foreign creditors. The Central Government's overall 
deficit/ for example, rose to 23 percent of current revenues in 1965 , 
25 percent in 1966, and a staggering 31 percent in 1967. These 
deficits, in large measure attributable to mnaway educational expan- 
sion and gross inefflcienty , were financed by increasing recourse to 
foreign loans. In the five years of Acci&n Popular rule from 1963 to 1968, 
government expenditure quadrupled. 

Beginning in 1968, economic stagnation resulted from the Junta's 
attempts to arrest runaway inflation (the cost of living rose over 20 
percent in 1968), and from the flight of investment capital following 
the Junta's expropriation of a U.S. --owned oil complex at Talara on 
the north coast. In 1969, organized labor complained of the worst 
unemployment crisis in the history of the country. Over 250 ,000 
workers were unemployed out of the some four million people, or 
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31.5 percent of the population claseifed as economically active. 
The Junta's austerity program and pressure on foreign investors 
to pick up their options, or lose them, had by 1970 put the Peruvian 
economy solidly in the black, Th© revolution would not falter for 
lack of funds , 

With regard to the brains and the will required to carry out the 
proposed revolutionary program in society and education, the 
doubters would point not only to the staff weaknesses of the Ministry 
of Education previously noted, but to the overall general ineffective- 
ness of all government agencies p They would perhaps also observe 
that not even the generals are free of the debilitating influences of 
the rejected pre^revolutlonary order* That nearly all Peruvialns, 
especially the middle-level bureaucrats, who will be responsible 
to implement the revolution are products of the society, the culture 
system, and schools that they now will be called upon to transform. 
In sum, the doubters would wager that the entrenched existing elites, 
the rigid hierarchy, the aristocratic value orientations, the gross 
inequalities will by and large survive. They would concur with 
Ortega y Gasset's observation that "the tiger does not detigerlae 
itself", that only violent social revolution would be capable of 
forging the radically altered Peru ordered up by the Junta, 

At the other extreme, supporters of the revolution argue that 
there is no turning back. That a combination of newly awakened 
expectations of those long dominated, of intensifying demographic 
and social change, as well as the revolutionary reforms already be- 
gun have given the revolution an unstoppable momentum. 

A concerned foreign educator viewing Peru's prospects for revo- 
lutionary reform in society and education at this point might take a 
more neutol position. If he were one of the brave new breed of 
development-oriented educators who study the role of education in 
the modernisation process, he would be knowledgeable about the 
exquisitely difficult problems and complex Interrelations between 
socio-cultural and educational change* He would, moreover, insist 
on viewing all the processes of human resource development in terms 
of structure, functions, and within their ecological and environmental 
settings. Furthermore, if he happened to be a veteran of attempts to 
apply his special knowledge of directed change processes in Latin 
American school systems, he would most likely avoid undue pessimism 
or optimism but, rather, agree with J. Dewey that reform, if it comes, 
usually arrives from the flank. 
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Paulston, R* G. ''Socio-cultural Constraints on Educational 
Development in Peru. " The Tournal of Developing Areas , 
VoL 5, No* 3 C^pril 1971), pp. 401-415. 

Suggests that the well-known Peruvian aphorism that "an/ 

educational reform in Peru ends in failure" continues to hold, that 

Although Peru is currently eKperiencing renewed attempts 
to alter the cai ntry*s institutional structure, it appears 
unlikely that these efforts stand much chance of success 
without corresponding changes in the eKisting ideology of 
socio-^cultural evolution, an underlying rationale that has 
been used to Justify the privileges and institutions of the 
superordinate groups since the Conquest, Until Peru 
begins to experience a poder indigena movement and 
responds with attempts to develop a new national culture 
that, as in Bolivia and Mexico, seeks to combine in 
some greater degree both the Hispanic and indigenous 
elements in a new cholo national culture, efforts at edu- 
cational modernization will quite likely continue to be 
both acclaimed and subverted. 
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iB t 7^ Paulston, R. G. "United States Educational Intervention in Peru, 1909- 
1968." Paedaqoglca Historica , Vol. 11, No. 2 (1971), pp. 426-4S4. 

ksj^^&^ hat refo g m^^ p m poa.ed^andi-auppQ^tfi'CUby^-U*-' 
as^etstance-missionr havaialled. 

Argues that the effortSnte/U, S. educational mission to make 
Peruvian education more like an idealized version of S. education 
(i, e, , with universal primary enrollment, technical and \d cational pro-- 
grams, efficient decentralized administration, professional teacher 
training, etal) have failed because Americans, remaihi'^^lgnorant of ■"^^^ ■^^^'"^^'^'^ 
education's basic function^;.'. Tbll^is' (1) the assimilation of Indians 
into the Hispanic culture, |(2)^ the socialization of children to accept 
the values, structures and Inequalities of a colonial society. Without 
an understanding of how the schools teach '-the rules of the game, " i. , 
who gets what, when and why, U. S. educational reform efforts have 
been naive and superficiaL Concludes that the/ have been welcomed 
and manipulated by dominant, elites and used to give the appearance of 
reform while in fact they have served to help perpetuate a grossly 
inequitable and exploitive status quo. While 59 years of reform efforts 
have resulted in little if any enduring change in Peru's schools, U. S. 
inven/entions have helped a number of Peruvian educatlonaF leaders and 
planners to Improve their skills and contacts. And it is this group, 
the author contends, that are presently in the forefront of uniquely 
Peruvian educational-reform efforts seeking many of the same goals 
espoused by American reformers years ago. 
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^^f^i Taylor, F, C. Reform of Education in Peru. USAID, Lima, Peru, 
September 8, 1972. 7 p. 

Examines the Reform Law of 1972, the major changes proposed 

for the educational system, and asks "What factors are critical to 

the success of the implementation of the reform?'' The factors, 

Taylor proposes, are to be found largely in the educational system* 

He concludes that 

Due to the comprehensive and revolutionary nature of the 
Reform Law, its success will be dependent upon many factors. 
The most important of these appear to be the following: 

1. The Ministry of EducatiDn is already aware that resources 
are not available to implement all of the Reform at oncei 
Therefore, priorities for the scheduling of the imple-- 
mentation of various parts of the Reform must be care- 
fully made so that each stage supports the successive 
once, 

2. Ambitious goals have been set* It seems important 
that implementation in the early years should not move 
faster than is realistically possible so as not to provoke 
disillusionment. The Ministry of Education's controlled 
eKperimentation with implementation in a sample of the 
"nucleos" is a wise trend to foUoWi 

3. The availability of resources may be a handicap* A con= 
tinuous search should be made of the feasibility of new 
mechanisms of financing education, such as tuition pay- 
me"hts in publi pay at the 
higher, and perhaps even at the secondary, leveL 

4* Ministry of Education resources must be effectively 
redistributed so as to benefit disadvantaged sectors of 
the population and geographic areas. Additional resources 
also should be available for stimulating eKperimentation 
and rewarding performance at the local level, 

5. Decentraliiation and the complexity of the Reform requires 
that highly qualified administrators be trained for and 
attracted to the staff at the regional, zonal and "nucleo" 
level* Likewise, there is a need for a strong unit in 

the Ministry of Education and regional offices to provide 
the technical assistance required at the local level* 

6. Teachers must be effectively retrained for their new role 
of mobilizing all the learning resources in the community. 
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UNESCO* Peroi Educational Reform. Vol. IL Paris* The 
Organisation* 1972* 14 p. 

Reports that educational --re fonn efforti ha ve had some unintended 
and undsslrable outcomes: L e. , rapid eKpaniion of enrollment has 
bmmn accompanied with a lowering of efficiency in prlmar/ and secondary 
schools. The retention rate has dropped from 39. 1 percent in the 
former to 38* 2 percent in the past two years. In general secondary 
schools^ the decline has been even greater-^-'from 66* 7 percent to 
56, 0 percent* In the same vein* the percentage of students in 
technical secondary schools dropped from 19 percant in the total 
secondary enrollment In 1963 to 14*5 percent in 1970. ^m ^ m Jocial 
demand for education combined with poorly paid teachers ("Qualified 
professors and Instructors* . . prefer employment In industry where they 
may earn three to four times more'*) make basic reforms difficult* 
Where teacher remuneration comprises aome 96. 7 percent of the 
allocation for primary education, as in the 1970 budget, there are 
few resources available for costly reform efforts. 



Wallace, J* M. "Progress'- without Development: Rural Education 

at the Cultuml Interface in Highland Peru. Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
June 1975, (mimeo* ) \4 
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This paper questions the effectivaness of rural school reform by 
"examining the impact of formal schools on peasant communltiai in 
one rural district in the central Peruvian highlandi- " The author 
found that 

Peasants. . .have redefined the function of the school, which is 
based on a western model, and have assigned it a set of 
values that have meaning within their own cultural con-' 
text. In so doing, they have limited the effectiveness of 
the school as an agent of modernlEation and given it a 
place within their own cultural tradition. They have been 
assisted by the existence of an educational system that Is 
too rigid to adapt to their cultural milieux. The lack of 
effectiveness of the ^rriculum contributes to and reinforces 
the redefinition of the school In the cognitive map of the 
peasants. Consequently, although the peasants are 
anxious to have a school in their community, obtaining a 
symbol of "progress, " they are somewhat less concerned 
O . with sending their children there. 
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Wallace, J, Teaching in a Peasant Community^ A Case from the 
Peruvian Sierra. Paper presented at the CQmparative and Inter^ 
national Education Society, 20th Annual Meatlng, Toronto, 
Canada, 1976. 27 p. 

Wallace suggests that national plans for the reform of rural 
education fail for lack of trust, lack of resources, and lack of social 
consciousness. He uses a conflict perspective and George M. Foster's 
notions of "the Image of limited good, a world view in which all goods 
are seen in finite quantities. . , and short supply* A.^CoroUar/ is that an 
individual can only improve his share of the *good' at the expense of 
someone else* 

Thus educational reforms requiring innovative^^pooperative 

behaviors of rural school administrators, teachers, and peasant 

parents will be thwarted; or as he concludes, teachers 

are unlikely sources of innovative changes and leadership 
in the communityi especially since they are unable to pro - 
vice either commodity in the school. Furthermore, the 
teachers spend a considerable amount of tirne directing 
their energies toward planning strategy and impression 
management. Their concern with how to protect and 
increase their share of the limited good makes it dif^ 
ficult for them to engage in activities that would change 
the peasant community, even if the/ wanted to. 

In the school, the teachers are largely ineffective 
and incapable of changing their pedagogical techniques 
to fit the curriculum to their students. They are neither 
trained for prepared socially to attempt radical departures. 
In sum, the teachers are only pawns in a social and edu- 
cational system that allows for no deviation from the 
social norm without sacrificing gains already made. 
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TfllNIBAD & TOBAGO 



» fj £^ Newton, E, and R.H.E, Braithwaite. "New Directions In Education In 
'» Tfinldad and Tobago. " Comparative Education . Vol.U,No. 3 

(October 1975), pp. 237-246. 
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VENEZUELA 



'^•T^ Hanson, M* "Reform and Regionallzatlon in the Venezuelan Ministri^ 

of Education. ■' In Educational Alternative s in Latin America! Sgcjal 

Change and Social Stratification . T. J. La Belle (edO' Los 

Angeles: UCLA Latin American Center Publications, 1975, pp, 75-101. 

Notes that "all too often in Latin America reform movements do not 

get bei^ond the paper the^ arejvritten on, ,but this has not held true in 

Venesuela. " Using g^^/^f rami of referenci, he argues that 

Reform in a large complex organization does not 
imply the creation of a new organization, but the modi- 
fication of the old in such a way as to make it more 
effective and efficient. As the transition goes from the 
old to the new, it necessariL/ must go in stages— if for 
no other reason than that human beings cannot overnight 
adopt new behaviors, learn new skills, reject old ego 
satisfactions, and dissolve long-established traditions. 
* . . * Adopting the required behaviors is no easy task: 
therefore the transition from the old system to the new 
one takes considerable time. During the transition period, 
a degree of tnrbulence was generated which, among other 
things, served to indicate that old patterns were being 
disrupted and some form of change was taking place. 

Much of the fiarbulence generated was linked in one 
way or another to the reallocation of power, as some indi-' 
viduals and groups were establishing claims on unsettled 
territory in the MOE and others were firmly holding on to 
former possessions. These struggles were taking place 
between, for example: (a) the COPEI government and the 
Congress^ regarding whether the reform should be per-- 
mitted (other political parties would stand to lose a great 
deal of influence in the ministries); (b) the pedagjgos and 
llcienciados, each wanting the positions, prestige, and 
influence for its own group; (c) the national supervisors and 
the regional directors, with the former wanting to retain 
their influence and the latter wanting the authority neces'- 
sary to perform their newly assigned missions; and(d) 
the old-line politically oriented educators and the 
aspiring educators with professional orientations* 

2*3*77 Febres Cordero, Reforrmria Univeraitarla , C aragriai Universidad Central 
de ^/enesuelaj 1960| 1J5 p* 
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, C>i Oi I^llade, J, P. "The Evolution of Educational Systems in InduBtrialiied 

Countries: A Summary," Western European Ed ucation, Vol*4, No. 4 
(Winter 1972-73), pp, 330-366. 

The author presents an ''overview^ of the evolution of educational 
systems in industtlallzed countries during the last fifteen years and 
concludes that reforms have been limited, that "the decision-making 
process remains too administratively oriented, and allows interest 
groups to participate only in a nominal and superficial way, " 
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AUSTRALIA 

3' I 01 Dunn. S. S. and C. M. Tatg. 'Aborigines and Education. Melbourne: 
Sun Books and Centre for Research into Aboriginal Affairs, Monash 
University, 1969. 366 p. 

3,/i^2» Harman, G. S. The ^litics of^ Education- A BlbUogragihical Guide . 

St. Lucia, Australia: Universit;>^ of Queensland Press, 1974. 3l6.p. 
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ISRAEL 



3, /• ^3 Glasman, N. S. "The Structural Change Proposal ^jf^^s ^ ^^^U 
Schools: Conflict and Conquest." Tournal o| ^UC|^^q^^^1. 
Administration , Vol. 8 (May 1970), pp. 88-1 0^^ 



Gross, M.B. "Israeli Disadvantaged. " Teacher ^jl^ , gfoord. VqI.^^, 
No. 1 (September 1970), pp. lOS-lldl xS— ^ 

In liis"pre »entetiw-q£, eompensatory sducatv^^^'J^.gjji^ for Voyth ^'f 
sephardi origin^ Gross claims tha t ^twy- are succ^^^ftil ^^^^t^^© '■cofnp©^'^ 



IS [In Israel] are related to national f^^^^\^ , ^^^ority ^j^d 



satory programs 

pride;" a view shared and supported by both the g^^^^^gtim^^^ peoP^^ 
of Israel, Projecting his findings in Israel to sirt^^l^^^' ^^^^^^^^ in th^ af^^ 
of compensatory education in the U*S,A. , Grosa /^^^l^^es ^'^s* "there 
a way, [but] Is there the will? " 
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OS^ Schachteri H, L. "Educational Institutions and Political Coalitions' 
The Case of IsraeL " Comparative Education Review , VoL 16, 
No* 3 (October 1973), pp. 462--473. 

How can one explain the continuation of a dual educational 
system in Israel? What change would be necessary' if structural 
reform is to take place. The author seeks to answer these questions 
by first describing the dual sy^stemj 1* e. , 

Institutionalized patterns of education are often a 
function of s/stemic political needs as well as of social 
and economic ones. In examining the creation of the dual 
educational system in Israel, emphasis will be given to 
importance of the political configuration for the estab- 
lishment of specific educational patterns* 

On August 20, 1953, the state of Israel established 
a dual state^maintainsd priniary school sy^stem for Jewish 
students. One school network was secular and under the 
control of the Minister of Education and Culture. The 
other was a moderatel/ Orthodox religious sy^stem theoretically 
under the supervision of the itiinister but actually supervised 
by officials responsible to the National Religious Party (NRP)* 

In the decade that followed, a number of American 
educators argued that the persistence of the dual pattern 
was a function of social pressures from the religious 
communities in Israel and America and its effects would 
be dysfunctional to national integration. This analysis 
cited American precedents which mandated against the 
use of public monies for religious education* The attempt 
to transfer American arguments to the Israeli context failed 
to take into account Israel's historical past and unique 
political system. 

The author also argues that: 

It is futile to try to understand the dual educational 
system in social or psychological terms; to comprehend it, 
one must understand the contemporary Israeli political 
system and the historical contingencies which led to its 
creation. The institution of the dual system can best be 
understood as a mechanism to ensure political stability 
through partisan compromise on an educational issue. NRP 
officials will continue to exercise control in the religious 
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'il.MLo ■])':]'■<' "[] UMiil iiino .1:^ i^VM'i ' i ;i *i iWil II; In vcMUl'f 

rv iIlL w)n ?/if:hDUl: the NUP; nt nuch ^XW), Ihn entirn ntnic- 
turn of |:)rimar/ school odiacation in I;iniel woulri pr«:)!..ihly 



Tadrnor, S. '^Probl'^ms arid Reform in Elfinientar/ School Teach.Gr 
No. 4 (196 8), pp. 445-^455. 

RGforni reuulta have been, liinitod b / a labor shortage reGUlting 

in a 

toiiyh conipeCLtion between thu teaching profoBsion on lIig 
one hand and industry, science (universities), goi^errLnient 
(civnl sen/ice)^ and commerce, oti the other; the general 
slackening of the old pioneering spirit (a result of the erroneous 
feeling thru the country '*has arrived"); the low social and 
financial scatus of teachers leading to a "negative selection" 
of teaching as a career: th^ ''feminisation" of the profession, 
this being a problem not only of a quick turnover of the 
female teacher, but also^ because of the cultural composition 
of Israer s population, one that makes the employment of 
female teachers in schools vvith a predominance of pupils 
from Middle Eastern and African backgrounds e::<tremei/ 
difficult, 
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.-i. /.0 7 ''Hnnr,! , K- 'HiH W. f M ; ill III iii (p "'I'Ih.' 'Blf; 

Vc^l. lb, No. k! (Juno .i')7>:), pp, 3iji.i-:jZ4. 




Tho nuthuM^r.; :u.iqi!=oi:'t that: 

Uni'/eroit/ inforra bncaim one of th^ key [sbuoh In JapariQiJe 
i:jociei:/ in tho 19=dO's and aroiirsed the concern of botli the aca- 
cJofiiic conimunity and the .jt-nardl pubUc;. Stimulated by mas-- 
:3ive BtudQnt claiaQiigtrations and by the eKpi:ntision of the uni- 
varsit/ BystoiTi and the subsequent structural and financial 
problems^ ma nv^ Japanese universities began to seriously 
consider reforfti. InnctQd, in the late Sixties, Japanese 
public opinion considered the universitv^ "crisis'* one of 
the nio:n linpc. r ant issues in th€! nation. . ¥^*^?^'''^?'^ji^?r^^ 
the various attempts at unil\/ersity reform have yielded kew 
lasting rusuic:j. Wo arQiiLj ihut tliurc is a distinct pa tt^ii n 
that 5uccQi3:jiui univGrsit/ reform movGinonts in Japan havG 
takan. Success Ln the post has depended on a "Big Bang;' 
a profound intiernational and domestic urisls that instigates a 
reform movement ^ncl skillful leadership "from above'' for that 
mo venie nr. We c^onclude that the recent reform niovemaat 
aco:: nor ut this ''Big Eang'' patt^^rn and arc therefore pes- 
simistic about its outcome. 

The'/ conclude that 

little will come from the cQnter.porar/ reform proposril bcorn. 
Tho boom lias not dtiveloped in the manner of past successful 
eras of major reform. More disturbing is the possibility that 
the curr^^at crisis has opened a trend towards parmaneat 
nerjlact of higher education in Japan. Japanese universities 
have alwa/s stressed university QLitonomf and have resisted 
outside interference, This tendency has strengthened in the 
postwar period to the point where the unJuerslties appear unwil- 
ling even to h-^ed criticism from outside. The universities 
made a great effort to fend off recent critictam by developing 
numerous reforrn proposals , but once pressure froni the out« 
side slacked off, the universities forgot their own proposals, 
We are even more p€ssiriistic concerning .reform from within 
than we are concerning reform from above, Japan seeriis des-^ 
tined to a future of low quality higher education until some 
trul/ grcsat shock shakes the very foundatlQns of lapanese 
society and challenges ill concerned to face the dismal 
realities, The conternporar'/ reform boorn is passing, "not 
with a bang, taut ^^ath a whimper,.. 
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pQ L»:.Hi* K. i:^. Thci Postwar noformu arid Eciucatloaai Davnlopinan la 
^ jQpon, 1945-197Q* Doctoral Didaertatlon, XJnivera it 7 of Southern 

California, 1974. 504 p. 

Lee proposes that 

Japariese development has become one of the outstanding 
examples to be studied for those who are keenly interested 
in the modernization of under-^developad countries bec-iuna 
the Japanese inodel often has been recognized as one of the 
most successful ones. This is especially true since Japanese 
socio^econornic development of the post-'refonTi period has 
bean remarkable. This postwar dev^elopment began with 
revoLucionary reforms in education, business and labor 
organisa tions, women's rights, and distribution, etc,, which 
lock place in the period of 1945^32, 

These reforms brought about a fairer distribution of 
income, graater oducational opponunity, cecrease of the la ad- 
lord class, and decentraligatiori of governnient structures, 
including educational organizationSj and improvenieat In 
women's positions. The findings of the study show that 
cliese seemingly unrelated refoniis were in fact inseparabl>^ 
inte^oven; that it v^as difficult to achieve one reform 
without the others. For example, decentralization and 
democratisatlon of the educational administration was related 
to the isscace of the political organizations, ahce the 
level of educational expenditures by each family and by 
the aational and local ^vemments were determined by famih/ 
and national incomes, business and econoTnlc reforms were 
tied to the financing and grovvth of the educational system. 
The impro^^ement in women's rights expanded chB educa- 
tional opportunity of that half of the population* The 
educational sector also satisfactorily met the neids of the 
society as there was little unemployment of school graduates. 
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3^ J.O^ Marjul, S. "The Problem of t;he Comprehf:^n^ive Secondcir/ School 
In Japan. " I n t ernat lo n a 1 R e v 1 g w of H due g t: Ion . VoL 17, No, 1 
(1971), ' " - . . 

Notes recent attomptn to refomi Jap^Hie^je Qlernentary Fm(< '-^icrandar/ 
educationj aad to move towards a coniprehensive secondary and upper-- 
secondary school diverstfiod by different kinds of courseia and othGr 
arrangements for diffGrent kinds and levels of Qbilitles. " 

also notes that although the reforrns are only proposalSp ''the/ 
have nroussd s&wQrQ criticism among some scholarSi teachers, and 
parents on the grounds that they v/ill lead i^nrriedlataly to the discrimlna-- 
tion of pupils in terms of their ability and eventually to selectiori by 
their family background, which has so much influence on their ability* " 

^ ^ Nishihira, I, Western Influences on the Modernisation of Japane-se 

' Education. Doctoral Dissertation, The Ohio State University, 

1972. 482 p, 

Tha author e:-<amines the impact of Wastem Education on ediuMtioaal 

reforms Introduced during the Meiji era and Qhs&rves that 

The period indicated also marked the beginning and 
eventualiy' the culinination of the country's attempts at 
reorganizing governmental systemSp both vertically 
and horizontally, after the Western pattern; educa- 
tional rfforms were but part of ali-out efforts for 
modernization initiated by the Meljl government. 

Concludes that refonn influence centered 

around the proclamation of the Code of Education, Japan's 
first modem educational system, and the various identifiahly 
Western elements which found their way Into that sygtern 
during the period when the Code ivas In effect, from 1872 
to 1879 (or to 1880). The period of the Code was that period 
of the Meiji era in which Western influences were at a peak, 
these influences being perceptible In the preparation of the 
Code itself^ in the opening of the secondary and technical 
schools of various kinds and of the university, in literature 
on education, in textbooks on all subjects, and in the 
mission schooU 



Concludes that from 1880-1912, 




japanesa education became increasingly conser/atlve 
and nationa Jistlc, using Western sources only to reinforde 
theif new educational policies* 
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Using a "movl.ig equiUl^rlurn'' perspt^ctlve, the author aptimistically 
caricludes that "everiA^hGre in Europe, espocisU/ in Sweden, adhoc 
reform promlscjs to give v^ar to rQlUng reform, *' that ''in general, 
European education, then, is converting to tha comprehensive school 
structure. The fullest realization of a studarit's ability is the guideline- 
More educational planning aad lesearch, as have seen, are being 

Training for occupations is improving, and the prestige af 
vocational-technicai traialrig is incrsasing* Demands for enrollment, 
especiali/ from the lower c^ass, tightl/ pre^s both aacQaddry and 
hlqher education. R^cons truction of both systems is taking place. 
These genfiral trends, along with the forinal educational organizations 
and communication between East and West Europe which were discussed 
in the first two chapters are contributing to a reinarkable harrnQnization 
of European education. " 




Councii of Europe, "Rssaarchand Raforni in Teacher Education*'- Special 
issue of Information B.ulletlnt (Sti^asbourg), No* 3 (December 1973), 



43 p* 

Surv^eys recent reforin efforts in Western European member^'Staie^^ 
from functionalist perspective Falitlcal obstacles to reform ars 
minimised^ while researches proposed as the necessar/ but largely 
missing element neces sarv' for succsssful change. 
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Toyce J. "Educational Rsfonns In Europe. The Role of the United 
' " States Exchange Proyram. " immMS^MBSBm^MSSSMMBl 
Change . Vol. 5, No. 1 (Winter 1970;, J. 3 5-43. 
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3^7,0/- f^ncjop, K, ''Schulrintwlckluruj iind nchiilrr^farmuii Wi-jLoLirau.Ki uiu^ 
^ow\f)i:r.lon^luv nicliL. " .JiMiUiiiOalLi/fH' Sdmln in f )i:;t m^iV^-'V- 
VoL M (April IDGfi), inu f Qjj^,j;^'gp 

ilrguei^ that, with tliu dtl;r^i.iptG to cruato nocialjot ^igclotiQrj in 
EdStern Europe, lIig egQlitriritan school reforms have funda moiitBll/ 
alt^^r^^d th^^ fjoala and programs of the Gducnt;ional G/otaiii:^. in ^/outfirn 
Europe, the middle class continues dual educational systGiris, with 
minor alterations, to malntoin its cidt ural and socio-ecDnorTiic 
domina nco . 



Reguz2oru, "Die F(eform des Bildungswesens In der Europ^ischan 

Gemeins cha :t- " Tnterna tjonal R eyiew of Education. Voh 20, Mo, 1 
(U74), pp. 53-627 "^^^""^'^^ ™— 

E:^:arnine3 recent efforts of the nine member countries of the EEC 
to coordinate secondary-'level educational reforms. Contends that 
the inipetus for such efforts have arisen from the need for more har- 
moniQus acononiic davelopmenE. Efforts to refurm vocational training 
programs have been blocked, however, by deteriorating economic 
situations. This has given rise to unemployment and a serious mis-- 
match of youth qualifications and job requirements. 
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' CountrlefJ^ A aoniparativq avorvinw, I Qt t^igit i o ngj jjo v 1 e;\^^, of 

Eduaattoru VoiaS^ No. 4 (1973), pp.447-4S£ 

The authors r^^v^ieiAr recent ed' i^^^itlonal ro&i'^^s in Bulgaria? Czecho- 
alovakja, Ea^t Germany, Kur^gar/. Polaucl^ RurTie^nio , and tho USSR, They 
note that Incraased sacial clQpj^and for secondary ,^nd higher education ha^ 
led to fSxtended secondary Schoaling and ^el^y^^ specialization. 

They conclude that educ^tioA^^l reforms iri ^^^^Btern and Eastern Europe 

are coaverging goals and content and that 

It %s highly UkQiy that furthe^^ trends ^rid Ix^Uovcitions can be oj-- 
sarvad (a. 9, the stressing of the ecotioniio r-eturns oneduoatiaa, 
thc5 instituttorallsation of pennQnent Qducatlgnas a national sys- 
ttim of teacher training, the e^<p3ndlng of ^d^pational technology, 
the balancing of formal infonnal ^dticatl^fi^ otc,) , We feel 
that it is worth stressing that education ^he European Socialist 
CQuntries geaeraily^ ^^^di hava to face som& Problems la comirion 
with other aationa tliroughout the world by ^he end of this century* 
W© are pasijing through iir'^Portant stag® i^i the development of 
humauity, In which each nation seeks the b%st solutions for its 
own social/ political Qnd eccnoniic organisation and to traiisform 
education from a benGficiar/ to a produced progress. 
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3/2*01 ^^inso\in, 3* , et; oL SchuJ.r;efo^ 

I and IL Stuttgart: £mst"KlGt:t VGrieigV 1970 and 1973/ 

Theae two volumes, prepared by the Institute for Educationai 
Research of the Max-'Planck Society in Berlin, present casa studies of 
educational^reform e^fforta in tiie two German republics a_nd the USSR 
(Vol . 1) and in England, Wales, France, Austria, and Sweden (VoL 2). 
Using for the most part conflict frames, the a uthors^,^4^#^ demographic, 
economic, and political data and view reform efforts within thi context 
of basic socio^structural changes* With a combined social-science 
and historical approach^ the/ have attempted to rriDve beyond a purely 
quantltativo-comparativG approach. Using essentially tho same rcsGarch 
ou'llne. they contend that educational-reform efforts in industriailsed 
>iocieties have been characterised most of all by structural differentiation 
in secondary education* And they hypotriesize that given present 
socic--economic demands on aducation, uhese various reforms attempting 
to remedy deficiencies in present patterns of differentiation will eventually 
lead to a variety of differentiated CQmprehensive schools* East Germany 
and Sweden, because of the centra liEsd nature of educational decision- 
making and administration^ — along with socialist ideological imperatives, 
are seen as leading in this regard. In the USSR, historical, geographical, 
and ideological reasons have impeded reforms and resulted instiad in 
optional additional courses and institutions. 
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^ ^' ■ Schools. New York: ToacherrB Collaga Preas, 1909. 169 P- 

yyftkviews educatiofial-refDrm efforts in three Western European 

Countries and finds notable similarity of goals and factors influencing 

change, ^^^^ei'ves, for QKample that 
A 

The objectives of the national reform decrees, plans, 
and agreements, which were ::mbsequantl7 translated into 
directives and guidelLnQs hy ihe ministries of education, 
are remarkably similar in the three countries. In broad 
outlines, the following measures were recommended as 
essential- 
ly To identif'/ the abilities and inclinations of 
the students 

2. To win the able studenca and especially tii^ir 
parents to a decision for longer school education in 
academic prograins 

3. To modify the academic school programs, 
espQciall/ at the early secondar/ ieveh toward a 
more modern, realistic character* and to give suf-- 
ficient instructional assistance to students whosca 
families cannot furnish educational background and 
help 

4* To arrange for easier transfer possibilities at 
later stages than the normal starting point of academic 
and semiacademic schools in order to give chances to 
"late bioomers" and "late deciders. 

5, To upgrade the nonacadsmic programs for 
children of average abilities in order to provide sufficient 
background for future technical and other semiacademic 
training. 

6, To establish inan/ more secondary schools 
easily accessible to unildren from rural and working- 
class areas. (The sparsity of such schools was proved' 
to be a significant factor in enrollment practices. ) 

S.^^Concludes that 

These reforms were presented and defended not merely 
as matters of national economic interest, but as a means 
toward a ''democratisation'' of the educational systems, 
which in fact they are. It is an interesting reflection on 
the political situations in France, West Germany, and 
Italy that operating vvith the goal of democratization 
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alone, tho uariio or ijlmilar aritcjcodf^nt roforrn propoijair^ 
hiuJ iioi: found wnouqlj official support, ronrl of ^^cIkk)!, 

roform In tho thraa countries hod hoen paved with dis- 
appolntinenta* Onl^^ when factual surve/a and siatiaUcdl 
projections demonstrated the present and future needs for 
more trainad manpower, were the legislatora and 
administrators persuaded to accept tha costl/ and somG-- 
what radical steps toward a more democratic distribution 
of aducational opportunities and the general upgrading of 
compulsory schooling* The raform-^minded poUticiana, that 
is, moatli^ those with social-democratic leanings, and the 
progressive educators finally had th tr day. 

The spirit of democratization is an overt feature in the 
ministerial directives that were issued to implement the 
reforms, The term itself is used in references and exhorta-- 
tions dispersed throughout the official directives, more so 
in France and in Italy than in West Germany where nowadays 
officiai language tends to avoid terms that may hint at 
political idi^ology. 

The major focus of the broad reform policies, and 
correspondingl/ of the ministerial directives for imple- 
mentation, centers on the middle level, than is, those 
/edra that are decisive for the subsequent school career 
of the child. The planned innovations have a potentially 
fdr-'reaching effect, not only for a more democratic distri-- 
bution of educational opportunities, but also for an 
eventual modernisation of the upper levels of academic 
education. The socio-political impulse has mobilized 
new thoughts on curriculum, on student observation and 
guidance, on improved teaching methods, and on better 
cooperation with the parents. While all these facets 
were obsen/ed in the research for this project, the 
emphasis has been placed on the nev/ developments 
in the curriculum itself. 



3^X09 V/liitlnc], C, "A Docado of Educatlona] Reform in WoGtcrn Europe. " &lusa^ 
liomU^ai^nb VoL34 (March 1070), pp, 397-306. 

TiiG author rovluws aLturnpts to rnaka sacoridar/ and tertiary lovals of 

national education systemo les^ seic^cttve and lass traditional in content 

during the 196CV3^ He concludes social dernand, student activism, 

and prGSsure from politicians have b^en key factors iGading to fundamental 

structural changes: 

Thus as the sixties end and the seventies begin ^ it is clear 
that a great deal of value has b^ma achieved in the fields of 
secondary and tertiary education tn Europe* Voluntarily at first 
and under pressure rn the end^ the varj.oua European authorities 
responsible for these two sactQrs have carried out the necessan/ 
reforms at an unprecedented ratip sach in their own way^ In 
fact^ tiiere has been nothing quite like it in the whole long and 
checkered history of the European education system. 

Generally speaking/ secondari^ and tertian^ schooling is no 
longer the prerogative of the rich or the intellectual elite. In 
the United Kingdom, for instanc©, 19 69 saw some 26 percent 
of the university population coniing from the working class, twice 
as many as ten years before. In France tlie figure was 8.3 percent, 
again almost t^vice as many as in 1959* In fact, of all the European 
countries which had initiated roforni ^ only West Germany lags be^ 
hind in the encouragement of working class students to enter the 
field of higher education* With a flgaire of 5,8 percent of last 
year-s university population coming from the working class, 
Germany exhibits \drtuaily no change from the 19 59 figure* 

V/hlting concludes that stuaents have emerged as the leading actors in 

educational reform: 

In the late sixties there v/er^ several instances of final students 
tearing up their examination test papers and still being awarded 
their degrees by the frightened university authorities! By the end 
of the sixties most students had realised that by virtue of their sheer 
numbers, their ability to vocalise their protests to press and television, 
and naturally, the real Inadequaclaa of the European universities, they, 
the students, were the real powers In higher education. They could 
now call the tune--the educational authorities would dance to it. Thus 
as the European university enters the seventies, the big enlgmar/re-* 
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rnninri as to how tho ntudont::! will act an;: :L:tu Writina in 
19 59 in. a d^aCQda which had seGri thf end most of the Europacin 
empires, th^t old impemllst Sir Winston Churchill wrote wearily: 
"The New Empires are the Empires of tha Mind . By 1970 it is 
clear that hl^ prediction has cofno tnae^-they c3rc2. The problem 
now rernatn$# who will take over coni^ol of those empires In the 
seventies? Will it be a straight fight between the students and 
the authoritte^ for power? Or will some happy medium bo founvi 
that will ensure Joint control by both parties? 



mi.Qim 

Blak^s, D. "Divisive Issues Still Strong', [Betetein]." TtmH;iJsluca,fc^^ 
SuDplemont, Vol. 3000 (June 7, I'VM), pp. 44-45. 

Slake notQS that 

Ever Sirica Belgium gained independQnce , the educational sys-- 
t^m has been a battlefield over which its chronic political divisions 
^rm fought. For a hundrad years the dominant issue was the rela- 
tionship between the state and the Roman CQtholic Church. 

The struggle is indelibiy marked on the educational structure of 
the nation, Bfllgium has two educational systems, state and pri'- 
vmte,- both of roughly equal size. 

The private system is run almost excii lively by the church, and 
ikB van/ exlstanca was for many years the source of bittei^ dispute. 
Th© problem Is that the Belgian constitution, and the country' s early 
history, were heavily influenced by liberal and rationalist ideals, 
while most of the Inhabitants are firmly Catholic, 

Opposition to the idea that the church should play a key role in 
the state became the central political philosophy of the Liberals, one 
qf the two major parties in the nineteenth century, and the church 
responded by fighting evan more firmly to keep all education in its 
own hands , 

The state retaliated by setting up its own education system, and 
tr/ing to put the church schools at as big a disadvantage as possible. 
Although at some of the best church schools education of a high stan^ 
dard was available, the system as a whole was starved of funds and 
constantly under attack by politicians of the Left, 

Supporters of the pro- Catholic Cliristlaa Social Party, on the 
Other hand, tended to oppose any improvement of the state education 
system. All of this^ apart from providing a uonstant sourae of btt-^ 
twness, had a highly damaging effect on the quality of education, 
and in 19S8, after much wan.gllng,a truce was arranged betiveen the 
two sides. 

Under this truce, usually called by its French name of the Facte 
S sola ire , the two systems co--exist* The state guarantees to provide 
%mry area with access to a state school as a guarantee of the right 
of all parents to choose not to send their children to a Catholic in= 
^tdtution. What the church gets is an operating subsidy from the 
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stete, ^ hich guarunteos to pay teachers' salaries and provide nn 
acWitional payment for every pupil. Educational standards have 
rt^^n as more money has flowed into the systerTi, 

The proportion of the national budget devoted to the educational 
expenditure ror,e from 10 perct3^t in 1958 to 24 percent in 1970, and 
th#ra has been aome considerabl© raequipment. But in spite of these a - 
-mifm^^mm , the school system is still under-flnarced and teachers in ^' ^ 
particular are underpaid. 

A part of the reason for this is the general problem of refonriing 
pi^blic expenditure in the countiy, a refiection of the other major 
problem which has left its mark on the Belgian educational system. 



Saedeleei', H de. De Open Universiteitr Projecten en Realisatles in 
Vijf t anden * Gent: Centrum voor de vergelijkende studie van 
hat hoger onderwljs, 1973. 80 p. 

Thi3 is a comparative analy^sis of projects and realizations of 
open college reforms in the United Kingdom, United States, Poland, 
Japan, and Germany'. It describes educational innovations based 
on multi^media instruction, providing lifelong education and attempting 
to gi^e everybody access to education at ^.he university level regardless 
of their aocial background The study' examines educational objectives, 
admission requirements, instructional programs, and cost-effectiveness 
of the open univerd ties. It ooncludes with an analvsis of the appli- 
cability Qf these reform projects to Belgium and suggests measures 
to be tdken.. 
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Unesco. Mieting of experts on Education Integrated with Rural Develop- 
mmnX, Uma , 1973 * Final report* Parii^l974* 24 p. 

A tJniSGo confererice report on the Interaction of mral educa^ 
tio.. and integrated rural developnient In Latin America —2 pilct 
projiGts in Peru and Ugandi prcvlde mithodologlcal modsjs for 
the integratiori of educationai policies with davelcpment gcaLs. 
In any atternpt of this integratiQa the aahieveineTit of a le-vel of 
basic skills is nicaseary^. The CQnaapt of basic education is 
defined as the development of crittcal reasoning which eraable 
the iadlvldual to master his enMronment rather than submit to 
it. Adult edugatlon and agrlculferal edueatlon have to play an 
important part in r^iral development in Latin America , Ma sa 
media must be adjusted to the general education policy and 
educational interaction centres incorporating format and aonfor-' 
mai learning should be created , Among the goals of a itratsgy 
for integratiag education \vith developr^ent arei decentralization 
of bureaucratic decisions , programme coord ination ^ ending of 
admlaistrative discnrlmltiation against rural areas and teachers. 
UltimQtely the ideal curricula of any national educational organic 
nation should aim at Increaiing learning skills rather than at amass-- 
ing irrelevant knowledge. 

This document ^ it ihould be noted, presents an unfortunately all too 
typical Unesco approach to rural educatian reforrns. This can be described 
as 1) igriQrarit and ill conceived regarding Local development poten^' ''Is 
with regard to v\^ho gets what and %vh7^ and 2) pious exhortations for educa- 
tion to change the very structures that maintain and legitimize an exploitive 
status quo, Unesco^ it seems^ has yet to learn that Internal coloniea will 
not disappear vnth the creation of "pilot projects" and idealistic statements. 
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3, 3'^/ 3 Vanbergan^ P, "Educational Refomi: The State of the Question -(&«Htern)- 
Westam European Educ ation , Vol.4, No. 3 (Fall 1972), pp, 1 66-179. 

From a Tjtoplaii-htjmaiiist perspectlvs, the author argues that recent 

Structural retorms of secoiidary educatlon^are far too linHted , that a great 
reform viston is called for^^ 

Belgian education In ga^eraL aad the FieTich-s peaMng schools 
in particular, are engaged^ as Is seen, tn an important operation 
that should end in a fundaniental ramw^al* 

Me\v probleini are already arising, hb^vvever , which are not 
sufficiently integntid in the actioas now under way. 

I am thinking of all those problenis that the developrnent of 
educational technclogy poses for us, I shall not emphasise this 
point for tha monient* 

But how can 1 fail to mention pertnanent or continuing ed\ica^ 
tion, which Is seen by our societies as an absolute necessity? 

It is indispensable that, from this time ioiward , %m conceive 
of education as the overall educative system to be installed in 
prder to perniit man to educate hIniseU daring his entire life, 
Who carl fail to see that our school stmctures, our rules relative 
to the sanctioning of studies , our methods^ must be m^odified 
considerably if we place ourselv^es In this perspective? 

On this levtl , the sltuatioa iii our country is reather dts- 
quieting* For authority in matters of educatica is spread among 
various niinl stoles and ministers (National Iducation, Culture, 
Work and Employnisnt^ Family^ National Smployment Office, 
Radio- Tela^lsion, etc j , and one might reasonably fear that the 
formulation of a cQherent educational policy rnight be difficult 
indeed , It is therefore to be hoped that we can recognize the 
probleni before too much more tirre passes; for^ if %ve do aot^ 
we risk, once again,.m.issing the boat* 
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Conneli, J* ^'Nfew Minister Puts the B rakes on Further Reforins, " 

Times Educational Supplement,- VoU 3030 (Jutie 22, 1973). 15 p. 



Driver, ^'Higher Education la Britain: The Co%v Ruminant. 

Coinparative r ducation Review, VoL 16^ I^o. 2 (June 197 2)^ 
pp/ 325-3 39. ----- 

Gradual elforts to democratize British universities has baen a 
painful process. Or as the author observes^ 

It may seem strange, in an article intended to pay 
special attention to academic reform and innovation m 
Britain, to spend so much time ofi administrative structure 
and past history. But there are reasoris for thls^ British 
society--or more precisely, the institutions and professlcns 
particular!/ associated with public service, in locni 
government, social workj arid education--ls at prasent 
passing through a period of far-raching structural change, 
demoralising to some, and stimulating to odiary. The 
anKietLes thrown up by the re-drawing of geGgrapiiical 
boundaries and the redefinition of areas of i asp nsibili^y^ 
are hitting the professions where it most hurts - = "he 
seats of sta tus-conaciousness and job-demarcc^uf. ri. 
There is also In the professions today a strong i :'.;^;e of 
wrestling with unfamiliar principalities, powers, .ind 
bureaucracies, with new colleagues in thp oface, and 
incon^€iniently hungr/ publics in the front rocm, vaitin? 
for attentioa, This does not mean-^-in higher education 
for example— that no n '^aningful refofms of content as 
opposed to structure are taking place; quite thd contrerr/* 
But it does mean that most of the changes taking place In 
the curriculuTij in teaching methods, and in the relations 
of courses and departments with other courses and depart^ 
mants, are often to be understood best by reference to 
the new frame^vork within which higher education is being 
carried on. Sheer scale is an importaat factor here* Bf 
international, and certainly^ by North Arnerican standards, the 
British higher education conglomerate is still comparatively 
small: 443^ OOO students, about IS percent of the age 
group, well above Robbina' predictions already, but well 
short as yet of the phase of mass higher education (though 
Martin Tro^ apparently now thinks that this phase and the 
institutional popularisation that it demarids, really begins 
at the 15 percent level). But b/ comparislon with the slza 
of the university system in the mid^fiftles^ when only 
4 percent of the age-^group in Britain even qualified for 
university entry^ 15 percent of the ag^ group is a great many 
people, 
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The problems of university reform are. in sum, those ne 



w 



•'redbrick"lnstitutions growing up in the shadD^v of older, more povw^erfuU 
and more prestigious institutions; ^problenis of a.^"binary sy^stem- 



^ _ Eliot. T. Notes Towards the Definitioii of Culture . London: 

Eliot critiques coniprehensive school'-reforrTi efforts in Eagland and 
argues for the contiriuation of the privileged grammar schools. His 
elitist lament of nearly three decades ago has a curiously prophet 
ring today: 

In our headlong rush to educate everybody, we are lowering 
our standards. ..[and] destroying our ancient eddfices to 
make ready^the ground upon which the barbarian nomads 
of the future will encamp in their mechanized caravans. 
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^^^d' h Social Class and the CQmprehens lve gojiool. London* 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1 S72. \ 

Ford asks ''What are the chances of coniprfehensive reorganization 
oi §ecnnriary education bringing closer the Utopia seein to be 

lining? How far will such educatiorial riforms produce the 'Fairer 
Sc><:^j^et/ ? ' What hope is there that comprehensive education will 
fsQyce the salience of social class in this society?" She reports 
tb^t research at three London Schools produced no evidence to support 
tb^ two "academic'* and tbn'h social argunients put forth to justify the 
ret^fin. But briefly bar ivl-. -rince tends to deny that replacement of a 
dU^I systeni by a comr ^ehonsive one leads to any greater development „ 
of talent; or to a greater equality' of appartunity for those with equal 
t^^%f\t: or to a widening of children's Qccupational horizons, or to any 
InQf^ase in social contact within schools across social boundaries. 
Rather, 

in the comprehensive scr4 )ol as in tne tripartite schools, 
children learn early what level the^ can aKpect to achieve 
in the occupational structure, they are in this respect 
conscious of the class nature of society in i^hich they 
live. For schools reflect the stri:cture and culture of the 
society as a whole* As long a s xe life In a class society, 
then the influence of sociui ^-_-i.jss will be felt in the 
schools determining the kinds of education children receive 
and the results the/ obtain from tlienu Ihus in order to 
minimize the effects of social class in the schools we 
^A^ould somehow have to diminish the salience of social 
class in the world outside school rather than the other way 
around. It Is therefore not surprising that comprehensiviza - 
tion does not seem to faring the classless society any 
nearer* ^( pL^s^^ 

For^cj concludtts that "there is a great d^al of truta in this argument, " an 
df&^ ;^nt clearly framed in the conflict perspectiv^e. She acknowledges 
fufti^er that ''there is certainly something in Convin's assertion that 
pr^,^^ure for educational reform comes from those who are afraid of more 
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radical social structural reform;'^ that *'one might well argua, as did 
Warner, that the notion that social structures can be changed through 
educational reform is a liberal myth, " 



^ ^, i ^ Griffiths, A. Secoadary- School Reorganization In England and VVales . 
^ N aw York: Hurnanlties Press, 197U 118 p. 

Notes that England entered the second half of the 20th Cetitur/ with 
an educatlDnal systeni conceived by expediency out of Platonisrii, a 
system that perpetuates -'undesirable social divisions which can 
only lead to ill effects for the nation as a whole. " Argues thus, that 
logic compells and commends the movament toward cornpreherisive 
secondary -school reform. 
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Hansen, G,B. Separati But Equal: ' " Soi^ie M/ths ciiid Realities 

of English Secoridary Education. " CQm£araiiv g Edy^nationR eylew, 
Vol 9, No. 3 (October IgsS), Pp. 356^365- 

The author asks why^ seco^dary^school ref^^^s in England ha^^e 

produced so little chaage: 

Notwlthstariding the rnass of evld^rice PlUng up 
against the preserit educ^tiQnal system-^iri ^}\q form of 
scientific studies and the attacks of nur^eroUg critics — 
it juanages to survlv^e^ scarred and battered Bgrhaps, 
but atiU in Its fainillar shape. Why is this t^Q case? 

\i .^-eoacludos that 

It is thia writer's belief that the ideal 3f equal quality 
"secondary education for air' '^iU not acc^priplished in 
EngUnd in thm forseeable fyture and not ev-^ri [ater unless 
two major obstQcles--^both having rootg in th% outmoded 
I9th century social class systems-are overc^jYie. 

These are: pirst, th^ presence of inflexible 
educational s ystenn %vhich opef^^tes solely on ^he 
principle of rigid selectivity, ^hereby a lir^^ted number 
of "Superior" children are selected out for a % st-rate 
education befitting future leaders and the ren\girider 
afforded an inferior education better suited tQ their 
les$er ability and station life, and that su^ji edu^ 
cation is carried out in "segregatad" scliools. Second, 
the maintenance and consej^vation of social Hass dif= 
ferentiation by an "EstablighrTient" (both le^e^) ^hch 
will continue to oppose e^^trerr^^ equalitafiani^rn in 
education at all levels- 

This writer feels that these values ^iU Persist for 
man^ years to come and continue to be f^flected in 
the deveioprneat of English education, fhere be 
soma concessinn J—eSP^cially the ^enie^^d for more 
technologically trained Individuals incr3asess,^but there 
will not be a radical depafture from the preset^t path. 
The Sstablishrtierit is too strongly entrenched ^nd the tripartite 
educational system too nuj^h a part of th© Eti&lish 'Hvay 
of life" to be easily changed* ^ s/steni that taken 
100 years to develop cannot be dismantled ov^^night^igic] * 
The onl^ possibility oi tMicBl change lieB y^iih the 
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Labour Party. If the Labour Government remains in power 
long enough and if they live up to their more extreme 
campaign pronouncements, a thorough-going reform could 
well be Initiated. But even here there seems to be an 
acceptance of the principle of selectivity in varying 
cegrees (the first criteria listed above), by Harold 
V'iison and other Labour leaders. This fact, if coupled 
with strong Tory opposition and the conservative nature 
of the English themselves, may nullify any effective 
prcposals for radical reform. 



3.:i,20 Reform and English Urban Politics 

Doctoral dissertation. University of Chicago, 1972. 312 p. 



3.2,^/ m3mMMmMmi,Ma}mA^n6 tne united .t..... 

New York: Delacorte Press. 1968, 33 2 V '^^aiS^- 

Argues that British educational reforms have generally been more 
effective than comparable efforts in the United States because of 
superior British school inspection (i.e.. Her Majesty's Inspectorate 
of Schools), and more efficient school administration. 
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Litt, British Education at the Crossroads: Social Justice or 

EKcellence? Paper presented at the American Political Science 
Association Annual Meeting^ San Francisco, California, 
September 1975, 10 p. 

Litt suggests that British educational reforms are powerfully 
influenced by the Labour Party's educational policies and Ideology 
of egalitarianism. He notes that the educational policy of the British 
Labor Part/ stresses the pro\/ision of qualit/ education regardless of 
social class background. In a time of downward economic spiral, 
the Labor Part'/ is committed to education for social justice through 
the redistribution of resources and research priorities, as well as the 
reorganization of the educational system. Budget decisions have 
redistributed funds from elite British universities to the compre- 
hensive secondary schools and vocational colleges. Post-seccndary 
reorganization involves effort^ to merge the patch quilt of polytechnical 
schools, colleges of education, and colleges of further education under 
a single local authority. At the secondary level, comprehensive 
schools and semiprivate, direct grant schools are being merged to 
provide a strong alternative to expensive and exclusive private schools. 
Research and development funds are being shifted from open-ended 
cultural and scientific support to programmatic research designed to 
rescue a beleagured political economy. More money is being infused 
into trade union projects, workers* economic cooperatives, adult educa-- 
tion programs, and vocational training* The belief is that worker incentives 
are critical to economic productivity and recovery. 
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3,^/23 L^kes, J, "The Bitiary Pollci^: A Critical Stud i^Ittei^^^, " 

Universities Quarterl y-. VoL 22 (pecember 1967), pp. 6-64. 

Argues that the new Binary pollc/ for higher education— L , 
that traditional universltlei under the University Grants Commission 
and the popular "red bricks'- under the Local Educational Authorities 
is an lU-conceived refom as it does not, the author suggests, 
link up efficiently with secondary-school reforms. 

3* A.^V OP^^ U^^^^^^ity. Education, Economy, and Politics . Bletchley, Bucks,, 
' ' ' England: Open University Press/ 1973, 7 parts in 8 voL 



^ 2 Qn^ Oxtoby, R, -'Reform and Reritstance in Higher Education: A Critique 
* of Current Risearch|[©rtto4#^' Educational Research , VoL 10 

(November 1967), pp, 38-50. 

Surveys ''reaearch and provision for the systematic development 
and evaluation of reforms" in British higher education during the early 
1960's. Concludes that research findings have played all too limited 
a part in reform efforts, that improved research and communication of 
research findings are badly needed. 

Concludefs thati "It is only by discovering how the student changes 
during his yyer: at college or university that the agents responsible for 
defining and assessing educational objectives can discover what it Is 
that their policies and programmes accomplish;" that "Ail involve 
important administrative decisions which ought to be infonned by factual 
infomiation biased on carefully conducted research;* h-iu that "not only 
is a further Insight needed into the nature of educational research, its 
limitations, functions and goals, however, but a thorough consideration 
is also required of the v/ays in which political forces affect the tran? - 
Q lation of research findings into policy. " 

ERIC 



5 a. 2^ Parkinson. M. mMb2BL£lEtiiania^^ 

Educatlon ,[BngimT#j: New Yorkt HuJnanltles Press. 1970. 139 p. 

Reviews British Labour Party contributions to the secondary 
education reform movement seeking "secondary education for all. " 
Despite the fact that most Party leaders had their own children in 
the elite grammar schools, the author concludes that the Party served 
an indispensible role in securing reform latlslation and as a .dUying 
point for the propogation of comprehensive schools. 



rr 7 n Perkln. H. "Adaptation to Change by Bfitiah Universities. " Uni:;ersltx 
3jL^1 oLiarterly. Vol. 28 (Autumn 1974), pp. 389-403, 
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3,5vvJLC Peterson, A. D. C "Bducational Reform in England and Wales. 195S- 
^ 1965." ComMIfttwe Education Review. Vol. 11, No. 3 (October 

1967), pp. 288-299.. 

' ' J. ' . 

pU'aV. tiM- »*>'«j''''V*i-iv'i it»t«-"s Villi.' L« 

pa^w»x. ^-Argues^that ''secondary education for aU'^ reforms have been 
for the most part a rational, evolutionar/ proctss. 

In England^ as perhaps in most countries, the gap 
between educattonal reform in theor/ and in the practical 
possibilities of change is largely determined by financial 
and political CoMiderations. There is less dispute about 
what needs to done than about the sim of the resources 
which society, whether privately or through government, 
should devote to education and about the priorities in the 
allocation of thas^ resources. It is realistic, therefore, 
to begin a surveys of educational reform in England by 
stressing the growth during the decade in th® fraction 
of the gross national product that has been devoted to 
education. This, and not ideals or objecilves accepted, 
has been the d^Oiaive factor in producing reforms. More- 
oven even though reform is achieved through political 
decisions, it has not reall'/ been dependent on the political 
complexion of th® government. The Labour and Liberal par^ 
ties, when in opposition, have demanded the allocation of a 
greater proportion of national resources to education: but, 
although figuras are not /et available, it is doubtful that 
there has been anf significant change in the rate of growth 
of this proportion since the Labour government has come 
to power. 

He then goes on to note that political parties have taken strong 
positions, but totally^ ignores how these posiiions represent social- 
class conflict: 

Opposition to the reform or, in mora neutral terms, 
the ''change'' implied in the abolition of selection for 
"academic'' or ''nOH'^academic" education at 11 was 
strong. It cam^ mainly from middle-claisi and profes- 
sional parents who feared that both the academic and social 
standards of the comprehensive school would be lower than 
those of tht? selective grammar school and from tha teachers 
in these schools whose attitude was not unlil^e that of the 
5ocigt€ des Aqriaig In France. It was remforced to some 
extent, and less predictably, by the headmasters of 
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som^ S^2m tidary Modern (non-selective secondary) schools, 
who had become so committsd to the provision of realistic 
^ ^j.'^©s for their pupiJs that they were unwilling to see 
i: cbsorbed as a "leap promising group" into a wompre- 
nea^ive school which they feared would be dominated 
bf th© academic tradition of the grammar schooL Never- 
th^J^ss the evidence that selection to different types of 
school, if operated at the age of 11, differentiated on the 
bmi$ of social class rather than that of supposedly innate 
"InwUlgence" was so overwhelming that the great majority 
of prafessional educators wfere convinced, mainly by 
soolological arguments, durinig the course of the decade 
that the change would be in reality a reform. They were 
opposed in this conclusion by a smaller group of educa- 
tional psychologists, mainly of the ps/ghometric school, 
bas^d at the University of Manchester^ who criticized with 
soma force the research methods of the socLologists. But 
tha latter had the support of the majority both of teachers 
and of parents and gradually the administrators have come 
roundl to their point of view. It is unfortunate that the issue 
hai become to some extent one of pany politics, with the 
Labour and Liberal parties favoring the change and the Con=" 
s©rv4tives either opposed or accepting it reluctantly. 

.Coneludes that- 
All In all, therefore, this v^ill probably be seen as one of 
th© revolutionary decades in the history of English education, 
Ind^^d the pace ^ ^ is presenting the individual teacher, 
at whatever star. ^ . educational process, with such a 
multitude of new -uiUdiges that there is a danger that the 
paca will becoinQ too intense* Indeed many are beginning 
to call for some kind of a moratorium on reform. This 
pr^l^Ure is the more intense because the extremely decen- 
traU^ed system of authority which has been retcfred to 
earlier puts an unusual burden of responsibility on the indi^ 
vidu^l teacher. How well this system can stand up to the 
pace of change is one of the unanswered questions in 
Engilsh education. It has great value in insuring that change 
and raform are genuine and not merely prescriptive, but if 
ther^ should prove to be an insoluble conflict between the 
maintenance of the system and the progress of reform, then 
it would seem that the needs of reform should take precedence 
and V\fe should be prepared to accept changes in the system. 
If the demands of both can be met without sacrificing either, 
then it i$ possible, and surely desirable, that this should 
be th# outcome. 
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.Zf^^ Petersoa> E, 'The Politics of Educati'onal Reform in England 

and the United States. '* Comparative Ediication Review , VoL 17, 
No, 2 (June 1973), pp. 150-179. 

Peterson proposes that 

historiMll^, the politics of educational reform in Britain 
and the United States differed both in the character of the 
reformer' a objectives and in the political strategies that 
they foUowed. In Britain reformers sought, above all, to 
democratize the educational system, while American reformers 
focused more on "modernizing" educational practices. 
British reformers sought to use the Labor party as the major 
political mechanism for achieving their objectives, while 
reform.er$ in the Unltsd States developed a non-party, 
indeed, an anti-party movement to promote their cause. 
The souroes of these differences lay^ first of all, in the 
greater significance of class differences for both British 
education and politics, and , secondly, in the quite dif- 
ferent structures for governing education which have evolved 
in the two countries* Some of these historical differences 
have begun to wane in recent yearSj however, as the 
politics of education in the United States shov; some signs of 
taking on a more "British-' character. At least this is what is 
suggestad by a review of the literature on the politics of 
education in Britain and the United States* 

He concludes that 

In recent years, changes in the politics of educational 
reform in the United States have been so substantial that 
che British pattern is becoming more evident in this country 
as welL The inegalitarian features of the American educa-^ 
tional $)f$tBm have recently been attacked more directly 
and forthrlghtly than at any point in the twentieth century* 
In this regards the passage of the Elementary and Secon-- 
dary Education Act of 1955 was of the greatest political 
significance for it took as its basis for distributing federal 
aid the number of children from low-income families living 
in a school district* Admittedly, the formula was chosen in 
part because it would concentrate federal aid in both urban 
cities of the North and the poor Southern states, two key 
components of the Democratic coalition in Congress. And 
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Uif' 'Air. ;oii ijt a ^■ii:;t:^it:; , imi thr] niiii;.-)>'r 

(if ji;-'.;! .■ in, 'hit^ fornn.iLu -.o, wus nijt. 

n ^iln^ ■ . ^ -ial.i.:^:(? Ptmcarional re^^uurr.^s 
irnufif; ■ •. u iuL:..;. Hi ' .;uunci *::iii|)hd ij i ' '.ai 

coinpoiifM'^i.wry -^iuCiviticjn u.^' i.iio noor focuir:.d aLLoriUC'n 
on iriuqiu;ilil;ics in eclncriLi/^n in un Impai^dnt, new 
v/oiy. EvcMi rnoix^ vr-rvidly, Uiequahtio^i ui (rjclncd lioriu 1 
QXpnndliure:5 amntiq cMntr^^'ts vvithin r:i:nron havn been 
challengod in sev^-- 'cjurt suits, and two of them 
ha^^'l i^\icc-::Oi\n(\--<A ' a: in lowor federal conn, 
doc'/aons. AL ilv:^ tia... , nine educacionai research i.. 
be'-^/'i locuj c.t. 'hL; ;u;cial and edna. ti lonaj. iactors 
die' a-ad la di f luruv i .1 1 perfornidnces ui 

aiafia ^^Ki racia^ groups. ■ ^j^;aa^a[, tha new educa-^ 
a-r a ;• ,w -jTr.p ^.-^ ; [, -^giiHa,:.]! y -ajilioi- 

inac:. :.ucce!^a, on tl'iu n-- ..-aM^ms by '.vhicii such 'iif-' 
ton "'Coa can be modcrni:^-- - i n:Uitutional ahnngoiJ, 

-se cnanqa:;S in the ;.i;.iiae;^ oi: aducation have i^aen 
dur iarcia part to the inere ^ad salienc/ of the racLal 
confliCt^^ in Britain during ihe inter-'V^^.ir period. The 
M. divi ;^uaial. an^j ijolilh::al .1 .a)[ra lion ^1 ^.a bi^ck Anuaa.'.: 
directed public attention to the differGaaas between its 
democratic idoalHi and edia^:ational practices. Thi. 
Brown decision at once made naaiifeHL the racial cleavage 
in American sociat/ and focused actentior on the sljc^ 1. 
significance of educational institutions. Whether aui 
conflict has been about Lraph-anen .ing this court dec: auM, 
de_Jac;to segregation, buying, compensatory education or 
cammunita control of ■ jhools, middle class reformer^:; luA^n 
been ioined (and at times led) by racial groups articulatinr: 
the aspirations 01 low incorTie blacks. Indeed, in was Just 
this set of forces that produced the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and th^E^ war on poverty, both of which were obvious pre- 
cursors the Elementary and Secondary EducaCion Act of 
196i* Clearly, without mesa new ..ocio^political forces, 
tederal aid to educa^^ i could never have taken the form 
itdid. 

Since then, the debate over cda^^'clon, at least at the 
federal level, has become increasiagl/ partisan in tone. 
Republicans under the Nixon Adminis trctiui, huve sought to 
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•n.iro, rlio t.-/'.' p^uLitn; uni > ulp:.;rv>^ f"-^- w : J ri I, i iv ^ ^ f^i^- 

II: !'.; unUk^^l/ Lh.t;: d Ijipaf ! Isd ii rippi'Duijii PfiucHaoi-' 
i Mnrnu such Wtis .ihiUisi workr!(| out. In IJi^ i;i,:,u-nli^')\/'- ' 

[t c>-lucr!f;ioruil rcn^nii j.n ihc lliulOfl States luv^ ::.ik^.ii 
d dturir:crdtizing tllroction, it Im:,; al:,o simultanHousI/ turnuM 
ugaihst the ncj uca tiona 1 profe;?::;ionals who wore nncc-i Uio 
proniotern ul' rGform thijniJjfjlvG^], The burnniicrriti-dtion of 
odiicationa L :;'7stomH hu:.c IjOtJii uii^on b/ reformurG a:.^ a majcjr 
Lrrip-ainiO!i[; to uciucaLiondl prorfrosfi]. Tlitj puwer cji' proir^y^ 
:a.or.i[n, oncc onl^ iJin coaoarn of riyht-winn qrnu[j:a is ^luvv 
tho ul)}<^(:t of conce:^rn arroaq laft and riqiu '"ilikc. (Jumniunlty 
^-^u^^ .iol, ■ li^ai \'^,.MU.aai' pLac:) aa(J irui-- sc:-:'juxb <a"a ail aUarna- 
tivo.; thai . 'uaai f ^^"'')po:^Gd Lu W'-:akon ibi.? auL(jnoiny 

'/ducatiotiai . ;-Hiu, hava -aiju/ud in laa ouSt, 
Tho:^^'? 'd^yniflcanl chanac:^ in th^ politic?;:: ox 
education in the United States, but thoy should not bo takan 

signs that th- [British model va M "-■^coaia dcininant here- 
in Li\o iir:it ph.. ..e, ruua oonriicL jt ;jo qiiiLo the equivaianl: 
of cla^:^ conflict, especiallv^ wh.. aia subordinate racial group 
is onls^ about ten percent of the population. The support of 
this group does not provide a broad enough political base to 
build a broad partisan movement. Pressure group tactics and 
ad hoc alliances, however iaaaequaiie, must serve as the only 
substitutes available, Secondlya the institutional differences 
between the two countries remain. To be sure, greater cen- 
tralization of financing ma^ occur, particularly if teacher 
ta-""-ns continue ^o gam in strength, and court suits to equalize 

ncing are successfub The propert/ tax may disappear, 
ana with it will go the citizen participation that surrounds 
tax and bond referenda. The increasing capacities of the 
Office of l^ducation may eventuallv make that institution a 
potent shaper of educational policy. Yet the tradition.:^ of 
local control run deep, are supported by a decentralized 
party system, by the federal arrangements written into thei 
Constitution, and by the separation of school boards from 
other municipal agencies. As long as these decentralized, 
fragmented institutions remain, educationaJ reform efforts 
are likely to lack the same centralized, focused character 
that Is typical of the partisan politics of educational reform 
in Britain* 

rcival, A. "Death of Red Ellen: Minister Who Tried to Make the 
1944 Education Act Work. " Times Jd ucational Supplemen t, VoL 
{Novem/oer 15, 1974), pp. 20-21. 
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'''' 

y Simon, li. *^mfjjho^^ L.;ndcn : 

Lawrence and WlGhart, 1965* 307 p, 

nr^Bnrih^i::] froni. :KK>^-n/tvir:-ia-n par:::?ptiCti vea labor rnr- ''r>' 
pressure to reform public olementar/ educ^idon, their atteni; r^Jlci 
an Independent educatinaal progrom for workers and the emergence of 
the movGrnent'^ goal of ijuuondar/ aducation for alL Concludes aiat 
labor's reforni demands and at^plratAons wara effectivel/ -itranglQd 
b/ the ^'aarson and L^quxrES, the mkidh^ -clasj^ dominaiad Local 
euucuuunai cuuuuil.., ^^chglaudiip:^ icr biig[iL wcrkinig-cia^jj y;.urh 
to elite gramniar ^ichooif^^ anri f;^7 lii.^-' aontinuing cultural hegairon/ ca 
tne upr. -ciass and ariduring cla:;^s barrier^u 
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nt..w-riMll i.n{Iuon^-.;(-! l.y puh/! -(/Ini i.rM 1 nnM:U<'r> jn fli.- liS;;;.;. Tli- ro^M, 
how-vo!', hvi;-; not: bu^Ti al'r^fjMrluM' ::ni(^of:h: 

l^o! /NM-hnirMl OfiiirMtion : h,:l:Mrla hnn mot wi*;i 

i.n f^ula'iria ond in oUiHr snri,;ilist counlriet; trirTu 
iiuvn been CfH:/ited soenndar/ [jol,vf:ouhnlco 1 :Jc;iooh;, 
n-chnicums nnd (^th^M- sprM-iai :.h-!iuuI'.^ IIc-/over, wlui. 
i:i call'-d the} [)olytrM:hnic.i 1 n/mnaj5iurn i:^^ pol/tochiiica i 
only Ti nnme, 

Tho troubJcj taniiliar ^^noucjli ail ::oo oe^Mi, thc^r-j \mt: 
'■^H'-M'i .i fiihiro [:o d b^ : - nqi : i bnlv/nnn ■ /''h rd i '--i I (^^dil- 
fviaon und U'acJe UTimiivj. VViri) cjrow,; q Kcndenu^/ to 
poHtpono speciticall/ voc-didf 1 tr ?ini!^o-- .-/hicdi niak'^-'; 
^ont^Q in .h(5 liyht of footer noidinolorjical chu nQe-"!:hero 
ha:^ been a 3f:rDng current oi opinion, ei^neebill;/ in ihe 
academic; world in faour of piu^hiny pobM:ochnic;al h;^ 
f'd'ion inei th<^ brt r^knronnd n:o,! ::l:res^3irn qonerDl c;di.!- 
on don of tdie traditional aca^^'smic t/pe. Tie frequent 
failures ox poi/technica 1 education, in spiie of attempts 
during the 1970^ to make v a more meanigfui part of the 
general school programme, ha*^e re^ ^"orced this point of 
view. In 1969, however, when the Plenum of the Central 
Conir ^nee of the Bulgarian Communist Pany was discuss: la 
the school reforms, Todor Zhivkov sent a letter to ^he 
meeting taking a strong line on tha subject. While con- 
ceding pa:;;t failures, he msis.ed that the basic polic- 
a. J .-jound: 

I consider that it is not correct to give up the 
polvtechnical schooh or th*. school of labour as 
trie Part/ has called it. The sstbacks are not due 
to die principle, but are the result of othfir causes: 
weak theoretical argument, methodological problems 
and methods not axamined in sufficient -iepth. lack 
of experience in organization, inadequate training 
oi teache, difjiculties arising from the shorL-iga 
of instrucLional equipment in the schools, etc. There 
are no reasons there to make us renounce the s/stem 
outlined hy Marx and Lenin. On the contrar/, our 
reform of the educational system can only be realised 
on the basis of the unified polytGchnical school 

Zhivkov, like Khruschov ten years earlier, made it clear that 

his reasons were at last parti/ ideologicdl- 
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P' i 1 'iinit^i i ^1. ' w [.ih ' ji if 111!' I liu j , , : i u| 

iii ;;hir]/ Willi work In llif^* [jrodiiijllon ''^f iiiaroii il 
uoud. I'hiij [5dri;i.ci.pai:ion In labour will hoJp to 
rooi out \:hu renhiln:.- of h^.H.l^^^ois prnjudicoi:], 
anri crorito -'k;!' for ph^^!3l<- •! !aboin% 
There, for tk Linie Qi leusl:, Uiu inaUGr i --3i. Wha:. - 
«^)v-:f- iJu-; MfobleniL; faclna [jqI /^nchnical education cind what- 
ever meCh'Kjs are used Lo duLiI with them, letting ic 'irop 
out in practice is not to be CQUntenanced. On the contrary, 
'Tol/technicnl education nius!: be exLended in all school 
courses. .^t the same tirne, mere atteation is to be p^-id 
to general educ.;^u:ion in technical courses, in accordance 
witii Mi^-^ nri:,u::lple of 'Miurna nixing cechnoloqy. " 

Other problems are not lacking. Ideolocicai educa- 
iun, U.4- ■'i-^ianc'C, is i A produuiny Uie desired results; 
iluMe are corTplalnts eaout ''certain 3iqns of national Ir^t 
nihilism " *'gro5:;s indUcipUne" and "anaemic life" cf 
some of the brunches o:' CiL; youth organization, .:md a 
general "ki'd: of rapport" oetween the aiithoritias und many 
ycung people, espenlaUy In the higher institutions. There 
i:, ^Lill felt lo ue ■;um^■ inefiiciency in the rural secinr, v/nere 
r!^ existence of ■/ory raa^ai schools militates against equality 
o: oppartunity te^ ■di:: 'ren in che counti y^^id^ 
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" f^.:^o^•^:■; In UiqhnrMidiu./rii.iaf] in r;z^K=:ho^;J.ov.ll:] i, " :;^;tDo l^at ui ^hk.:!- -i. 

"Thrj privi!of]o of aoltina a hi^ilier nducQtion In thn now Czocho'] lovakia 
will be Uiuited. . - to st:udnnt:n shawinu evidence of l-jy-dlly to ihn rocjime, 
A lo/^al studefit is on- who partiL:ipcV.(D;^i in 'onti I-ODCiGt activities' and who 
ii) not '^Mniar] y nmnibershl.[i In sub^^ornivt^} orqani ^^atioru " Also prirt 
of the "reform'' 1:^ tiie purging of "nGn-L../ar' piemen!:::; ^rom liiO uni- 
versities. The S. Department of State has, accordingly, token 
nteps to rer;:ove th^:; unlversitli^ s fi- , the list of accredllGd iniititutiou-; 
uridor the GI i3ill of FUghts on the grounds that they are boiiv,; ':ranstor!n'-d 
'*from edu.-.itiori^l to propagandj Ic tnstiti ;ions. " 

Roi:cek, J. 3- "Educationui Rcfannii of ^he Prot-L:tordLe of Bon-nrna- 
Moruviu.^ " iJchocl and rJocietv, Voi. 50, No. 12"^^ {C'lctobtr 14, 
^ 039), pp. 503-5047" 

Koucek describss German etforns to reconstruct the educcitionai 
System in their "protectorate'* of Bohamia-'Mora via after the breakup 
of Czochosiovakia. The reforms have brought compMlKor'/ -school 
for four-^year-^olds, curricuium changes, and more rigorous selection 
for secondary schock The auihcr notes that "the authorities seem 
to have the most difficult ii'Tie with planned reform of the teacr^:; - 
training program. " Political leaders, he observes, will bo ecjo.i'/" 
in "speciar' achools. 

Roucek, J. S. ^'Recent Reform and Progress in the Chechoslovakian 
Educational System. " School and Society, VoL 38, No. 991 
(Decem.ber 23, 1933), pp, '837-839, 

Th6 author suggests that Czechoslovakian efforts to build and 
reform a national educational system foUovving liberation from con^^"i 
of the Austrian monarchy have been troubled by problems of minority 
schools and a complex system of Pratestant and Catholic schools. 



mmm_ 

3^2,^1 "DunnG LUvidtKl ov(H^ UnivGrsity Center, *• The.Cliro.n- of Hlglier 

Kducni:ion> VoL12, Mq.13 (May 24 / 1976)7 p. ^-^U 

Denmork^s experunGiu l University Center at Ro3kilde-=- 
established foilowing tlie educational ferment of the late 
1960*s has become the subk^ct of thiu country's bitterest 
educational debate in morta than a decade^ 

Tha four-year-old institution has barely survived a vote of 
confidence in Parliament, 79 to 77, after a bitter, day-long de- 
batf3 over whether it ought to be continued. 

Had the vote gone the other way, observers say, Denmark's 
minority government, a coalition of center and leftist parties 
led by Premier Anker Jo .gtjusen, would probably have been 
forced to resign. 

The vote came after dCddemic traditionalists and members 
of the conservative opposltinn parties called for closing the 
center or merging i\ mth the more traditional University of 
'"opanhagen. 

Critics of the experimental [rafcnn] instittition charged 
that it had become a hotbed of left--wing radicalism where 
acadenuc standards ha ;e been disregarded. 

In 1974, the governme^it scrapped plans to allow school 
teachers to take advanced training at the center after comple- 
tinq their first b//o years of "projects. " 

The governiTient said it was concerned over academdc btan- 
dards, but most ob*' . ^ars believe it was more concerned over 
the prospeci of hundreds of Marxist teachers being turned out 
for the counti^/'s classrooms. 

Last summer, the -jover: told officials at the institution 

that they would have :ntr:;^...je more formal academic standards. 



3 J S% ^imc \ E. Reveiljfatlonal et Cu Uur^ Populaire en Scan dinavie. 
' ' Paris* Presses Universltaires de France, 1960. 766 p.~^ 

In this monumental historical stud/, Simon relates a number of 
educational reforms in^Seaw4?i-t^4^ to the rise of nationalism, pan- 
Scandinavianism, and folK-'Cultura movements in the last centur^/. 
The^iolk high schools, " or residential colleges for rural /outh, 

^MRwed as making important contributions to these movements 
from outside tha dominant social, ec-.nomic, and high culture aacton 
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3.2.30} ^^''^^03S>m, 1:m.. Tho Coinprohonin vt' iichool in llnlnini . J:)c;c1:quj] Disr^orta i:ion , 
^ '^"^ UnivoT-iiLy of atais 1^)73. ].-3i). 

The autiior KHqnosr, that c )mprehonsi.vG :^choal rcfarnis In Finland 

P 

havo bc^en. ^ccelerritQd by a nunibQr of situational factors, i.e.; 

. ..(l) tho emphasis of tho Lutheran church on caducational achiev^?-- 
ment; (2) a need for a unified system of education ospoused by 
Uno Cygnaeus; (3) a combination of socio-economic and politioal 
incidonts; (4) the Swedish cornprehensivQ school model; (5) the 
work of school committGes and leaders; ({5) pQrliomentQry legis- 
lation which Qdopted comnuttee rocommondntions . 



Ho concludes that 



Tiiuru wuri. -■jv iiiipell ng dgents eKpoditing reform. Providing 
oducationai cirjuiity for stua^^nts and persona] growth were social 
aim^s. Reducing unemployjnent an:i developing marketable skilin 
provided economic mativatioru Leftist politicians wanted to 
^d u TOtize" the school and rer:.;)ve it frorri its traditional sotting 
The chief outside influence came from Sweden because of the Nordic 
n Ilia nee . 

/\lthough the movenont toward a coniprehen uve school waa pro- 
longed by wars, i.oUUos, and economics, the major impetus for ru ^ 
aki^g^camc after ./orld V/ar II through the acd;ion.^ tak^^n by par- ' 
liamant in reorganizing school committees* 
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i 0 "Ariifiensment: of Pernir,iU;iit. French Ai!u 1 t-lMiucation Proarnin Fi^tid;; 

V/.jfkcr;j. (M...!rch 2 3, l'J7f":, r.^p,, 'l^iidl. ''fii^P', 

et duvaru la culture f^Sfflw^r'fyji' i-zv^n^ r'r.i.ijjai "0'-:itil^jrf i'.!, 

VuL 7 (jul/^Soptambar 19GG), 14^- !^■'■:^^7 

PruijQnL:.i a H:ir:d^it expldn jdori uf ■■v, ■ '/ .■..-.i v • ,/i ox... rr;- '.■/ill 
cio little more than rcsfine tlia acliooi.' ^ ' ^.r . 'liu nn,'; ^!'.. " v-f.lnq 

is a penetrating critiquG and a convincing analy \!:"M jc)[url/vi 
prescribed, i.e., ^undamentai change in che nati-jp..? iciaolog/and 
social structureB, appears almost Utopian. 

Chagot, A- "La R^forme du 2® Cs^cle m I'Ensaighement Secondrnr-^ 
Francais. " Ravis ta di Legisla: -:ione Scolastica ^mniraca. 
Vol. 23 (Jul/October 1965), pp. 

Argutiw Ihat ImpiomenLaLlcn cf the reform:: h.ij bcon lioiiLod bv' 
re-^istance^ to the new structures. Thitd opposiiion to raform by uacreo 
creates groat system rigidities. 

Ducoh "Kampf urn aie SchulrGforrn in Frankroich. " ]Ljli^^£MmP 
P^ciccgik, VuL 4 (1363), pp. liZ-i^a. 

^ Farr, W- "Reforms Spell C'^anga from Top to Bottom, 

Times Educational S updIo. Voh 3112 (January 17, 1975), 

17. 

Frasar, V/. Edu cation and Societ^/ In ^4cdorn Fra nce. London: 
Routiecige and Kegan Paul, 1963. ..: pit 

E:<amlnes the "conflict of forces which has Shaped and is shaping 
Frencn oociet/'* and how this conflict of forces either inhibits or 
encourages educational reforrn, (-ftr~^^. He ccnr^udes that efforts to 
reduce aualism in French education have become a battlaground between 
the forces seeking greater democracy, and the elite/ between the tra- 
ditions gi the Jesuit cius.rical colleges and the Revolutionary Central 
Jchools. Thus, *'Freachmen disagree on the meanin';^ of 'freedom' when 
schools are under discussion and seem unable to avoid resuscitating tne 
issues of the French Revolution m their educational disputes. " Ka 
quotes Roger Gal's comments about reform, failure in trance: 

Reforms in a country like ours, which knov/s how to make? 
revolutions but is much less adept at evolution, look much 
more iika 'coups de force' than lika improvemonts that have 
been proposed, tried out, checked, and then generalised. . . . 
It is becauriJG in our country the syllabuses are uniform everywhere 
and because aL charges must be made general at the same time 
that it is so dlfficuit and dangerous to change anything at all . 



rra::Mjr. W, " Pre:- ^ - . ?; in i'i'oncli :jr:huoi Isoforni. " ('dHiliML ; LlH: A^^liliii^ 

Kft^vi';w. Vol. 7, Wo. ;i (I^cbruar/ L9u4), pp. 2i l-'lin. 

Mota;j that Frnnch L'f";i:;i:j i^eGkitiy tooxpdpd •MicQndar/-'U.* v*':^ 1 
nnrollment ci dual cyi/ ?f:, cQrnuf^in abovo(au decreeWanci ore 
by:^t described as structiiml differontidtion. The reforms aro higliLy 
political, 

'^iUu^iori/ decrees, and conservativa alements cQnipLa Ining that too 
fnany unquaiifii^d i^tuuants have ...UrGad/ boon admitted ^-j liecQndar'/ 



Frascr, W. R. RcfQrm3_.^nd__.Rg3traint5 in Mudarn_ Franca. Boston: 
Routiedge and Kegan Paul. 197L 178 p. 

Contends that recant tiichnical education reforrns fail becau.:8 
parents want high-status academic education for their children: that 
reforrr: .■ to extend elementary schooling and kaep all 14^ and 15- ^aar-- 
olds in school have ended up with 25 r.-cent v/i:hout fulNtima 
schooling opportunities; that repaeted attampts to the 
eKamination systeiii lose to boUefs that f^ccich educatinn aKistG 
to select an intellectuai elite; that reforms seeking c.^h:Hiced 
development of wall'-roundad indivldual:j smd end up aj ii, formation 
stuffing into /oung minds. Ka concludes that politician.* and professors 
dominate aducacional policy making, an exercise in rhetoric and 
idealism. 



VoL 11, No, 3 (OrLubar U)u7). fu), 30U"3in, 



deriiJiui fur ^ujhoolina^'tho iioed fur trained manpo^ " \ iMul^the gjuwing 
volume of knowlodqe to be trany niittecU ' ^'^^ - i ^ = / ^""^ 

1, The maintenance of certain existing structures which 
have be © n " Tti t i o n o 1 i z f3 d . " T 1 1 i s is 0 1 g s s 5 1 -fi rin i n ^' j for ni u ) ■ i 
than ''abolition'' or 'Mntegration. " The MiniHtr/ retains 
its earlier functions and has developed few The 
passage from elenuMitar/ to secondary education remains, 
and the first cycle operates? in schoolR -ue distinct 
trarlition rind RtntUH, The iiarr.n laur^'^a^^ . amed but 
Classics are no longer dominant, and ! ■ aical b accal aurda t 
is more convisicingl/ welcomed than 1)^. 

2, The framework of ^ proposed reforms has been presentea first, 
and the initial proposabq have then been followed in 1959, 
]^(^'^, and lOn-) by mor dcaaD^^r^ ;;rovisions tha^ have !:aken 
into account the reactions of interested bodies. And of 
course the basic framework, not alwa/s adm.itted.has been 

the still unfulfilled plan presented by Langevin and Wallon 
in 1946, The process has been an interplay of plan and 
of pragmatic measures, of idealism and interests. 

3, Certain elements in the French educational system are as yet 
almost immovable, and these have to do mainly v;ith the habits 

or status of people. Competitive examinations for the recruit- 
ment of secondary teachers are retained. The aqregtjs keep 
their privileged position as teachers of the top three classes 
and cjf the classes preparing for the Grandes E coles j and 
they also remain eligible for posts as assistant lecturers 
in the universities* Slow to change is the pedagogy of 
the secondary teacher^-'characterized by verbalism, 
analysis, note-taking, memorization, exercises done at 
home, essays written in class, and the apparatus of marks 
and grades. It is doubtful too whether any syllabus is less 
encyclopaedic tb-n it was. 
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o;w^;riuru>n. Tlio {it^t s^\e[)s in [eiorm wero na^- : .1 t:hi^ 
..djLjCnca of a National AJtiemijl/. The/ wgtg : -i larne 
fjtops but they triyfjered oLher chariges. The • ■u:j>:Tj'H;- 
majority wyrnpathGtic to private nchools was u.--. : '.-j 
fiecura legislative implementation of the recofi.:rier: "Nations of 
an investigating commlsBion with a socialist chair. an> and 
i:he resultant Debrcl Law macia some progress towarca the 
creation of a more integrated national education ^' r/lce. 

Even the new coUeges of secondary educatii.: . vai'ch a 
■V years ago aa t|coh|j moyennes or as a form oi - tronc 
mmun would have split the nation, have been ac ■ ; Led as 
. suitable technical response to the problem of offvrciQ 
-ur oppuUunities in area wiiere new schoois a.^e ner, -d. 
In fact, their size and location have been deterniinec by tne 
:^ize of the local population, and the (iecisiont: havf;^ i -en 
made administratively. This transfer of the debate feMii the 
realm of ideology 10 the field of demography has vinaicaied 
r.he comment made ten ycar^ mo by J. Fauve.: "The sciiool 
proeiifm would be very easy co solve in cerms 01 procr^duies 
to he respecied or even more simply of needs to be La\:ia:ied. 
Left ia the framework to which it belongs, that 0: a '/illage 
or a region, it can be settled concretely. Raised to the level 
of a national law it becomes philosophical, that is to say, 
insoluble. " It is in the Mmistry*s offices of the carte 
scolaire that the concrete solutions are worked out in an 
attempt to provide each rural and urban district vvith 
opportunUies and options* 

Government has done what g ^'ernment does most easily* 
It has altered strucuures, built new types of schools ia ■ 
areas of population owth, upgraded technical educ^Llon, 
supplied certificates and diplomas. The problems of con-- 
:ent, m.ethod, and professional training remain. 
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i=Xii!l£h=.!i-iE££iilJl££^ PuriiD; OECO, 1971). '-"j-V^" 

The Cuso Studies on Innov-Kion in Higher Ediication serie^s seek^ 
to ..f^SGiit "a represenLative sampie of major overoU reiarrns of higher 
r?ducaLiQn, This work examines attempts i:o reform univerGitK faculties, 
^^eform, and the democratizotion o^ recruitment:, as %vell as rf^forni of 
oraanizatlonal structures. The authors conclude that: reform efforts 
nave been characterised by '^declarations of intentioru " b^^ "purely 
rhetorical exhortations, " and hy "ritual con ^rontacions- " That because 
ot their Limited nature, -'the present reforms are condemned to intro™ 
:iuce mco the univeraic/ systeins oni/ those innovations which are 
aa }ehnL'.i::/ unaale to chungi^ structure. Thus, insoij. the recent 
reioi'm of hujnar aducation does not change the basic struc .ire of the 
Ui:ivarsinv s/snem (i.e., prup-iator/ classes for the Gra . Ecoles, 
the aa- a\d ucoles themselves or such rewarding diploma a^om the 
professional and social point of '/lea; as the ^igr^gationa . , the most 
spectacular innovations run tne risk ofbeinrr remodclc ^nd reduced 
by the 'C of the sastem (p.--35). 



) Kallach, T. ^here a Limit to the Financial Comnntment to 

Education (^farrcBy Western F'jrQpean Journgi of Edujaation, 
VoL 4, No. I and 2 (Spring and Summer 1972)rpp. 39 = 5'5, 
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itu^ry^^n), M. '-rrench [jv:Avnvinly R^ji.jnw: -o'l^ li.^r'miC" ^.r \i - ; ^./ration 
^I'i^n^i-'^. • iV.^^. Jdii catio, ■^^iv^:ny, VoU F^,), 2 (Juno IJ/".:), pp. 

SP p.:=-rJtS that 

The Faura reform was a truce rather than a parmanuni: peace 
treaty, but the initial agreemerit on the passage of the loi 
diorlentatlon created the illusion of consensus on its ends 
as well. Enacted in q period of great eKcltement, the 
Faure reform witnessed a rapid waning of enthusiasm 
during the transitional period o£ its new structures. 
When the restructuring was completed, the unresolved 
issues Ibat iay bfr^low the law resur-^aced to h-ave an 
Indelible mark on the reform. 

The French, it has oftien beer. ^-Died, ^ - a pa:^s.Ion 
for diplomas and equality; the/ i '■h. i a-.^ former, 

because awarded according tc ul rules, ensure the 

latter. The question of na:ional diplomas had not been 
answered by the loi d'orientation , and, ¥/hen it reasserted 
itself, the forces demanding their ratenrion were imposinn. 
The studenis and their families cling to the national 
diplomas because they are recognised equall/ everTWhere 
in the nation and because the/assure the staius of their 
holders. Some professars are equally reluctant to .^iee the 
jerr^Ase of the national diplomas, for their own prestige 
would then in large measure be determined by the pres - 
Lige of the university with wh^ch thev are asFoclated. 
National diplomas, carrying equal weight no matter from 
wfial university awarded, ensurea the equality of all 
universities and that differences in status would cor^ 
respond to professorial rank rather than university 
afiiliation. 

The decis-on to retain and generalize the national 
diplomas was the decTsive victory for the forces of cen- 
tralization. The awarding of a degree of uniform value 
throughout the nation engenders the need for uniformity 
in pedagogy, curriculum, and evaluation of SLudents for 
it, regardless of university. Uniformity requires a ce^ 
trallEed authority to enforce it. Thus, the Minisier o 
National Education will continue to presjribe raquirem 
and programs of study in minute detail. The decision or. 
the national diplomas also has seriouj re --^rcussions on 
participation becaure it buo^Io. 'tially constricts the 
bounds within which the autonorny of the mi:<ed-= 
participation councils can be exercised. Inter- 
disciplinarity may survive but it too will be limited by 
the requirem.ents for the national diplomas* 
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I'll-v ''Lull! Pnn<.'('i(3n iJuj'/Mr: 11/ pr'OM;:, Vhj^). 

iP'"fMjiMi u; ^3::colhMit lii:^t:uri I'.A rJLuJv^ of "Uhj mUura of iicpc;:^" 
cjfunn 'ji'iurlo :;u no^.'urn an 'M jtul^' U ni ■-H-ia 'V ifui a ij^t^■llor e^jiMI, / in 

..^tioi ic lu ihat; 

'"ho Third Ropiihlie':; r-^i; c iliunLU. ;n^s:Qm both 
ucc^»ri (;{a3!3 cJltJt:inct:ic)nM aii:i halpnd to oorpotuuto Umcitu 
li rna iiu^unoci :iu<:h a tinQ iialancf:- :.)(■■ tw^^un the ^^n';ouraqe" 
iP'M:r o:.: Iiiru^:(ju :iocKiJ. :nc;jui:/, :)y nioano oi tlio [)rinuu7 
jyfneiTi, and the inhibition oi 'social inobilit/, ly/ nican:! 
01 tim uoccandary s/Bturn, that th-} effec.";^ of rh^^^ l/r^^e 
v/orkod to f-ancLd out the? effects o: the nrimar/ school. 
Thre bourgooisie' n qiio si-mo nopol / of jcndar/ oducutiun 
qav^> [t n nwrjsi -monopoly o: positions of leuderiihip in 
the R^^^putahc as welL Pivonum of oocia 1 qg con . did exist, biit 
thev ^yvtjrn caveriues of individual ascent, too Hu rrow to bear 
much trai=ac. By travursiia^; the narrow pa2caqoway bv^tweea 
the prlmar/ school and ^he one might laaccane a menibor 

of the donunant social class, but on that :.laBs'5 own terms* 
The educational sY^tem was a sort of iself-^propeUed engine 
of Bocial control, acting as a brake upon social mobilit^^ and 
as a r:o untenA^R ight to civic and political Gqualitv'- It was 
one more means which the working class could be held 
at arm' 3 length from th chief bene ficiarie s of the Third 
Ropui^lic. 

I he niovomont t: educa^ionai reform that a^oiia at the 
^md of the First World War was an attempt to end iriis state 
af affairs. Structural reform was intep.ded to open accesa 
to Sf?condar^^ and higher eciucQtion to able menibers of those 
socla 1 clas ses-^the peasantry and the working class---whose 
members had previousli/ been e:<cliided from it. Ever/ 
child w^^s to recGive an education commensurate with his 
ability, without regard for his social origins, Clearly, it 
^A^as nn anihltlous undertaking. T he more radical proponcnta 
of reform believed that a chanqe in the educational estab- 
lishrrierat would cause fundaniental changes in society. To 
be sure^ a call for the transformation of the edLacational 
s/steni was a challenge to the existing balance of social 
forces in French BocL^zy. 

Whether higher education should be made accessible to 
all the nation's able citizens, or remain restricted to some 
of them, was a political decision to be made by Parliament. 
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^f^ldur(:no rhird KcpublU^ orluc/iMo nal lofurni loquinKi uii 
'-ffori; tQO>ff(jc|- suclal chanqc by political action. This 
:::tr-itC(:j/ [n(-ml: cc-nflict between r^oUtlcal parUGs and 
-.nu^re^st groups that held iacompatibifl IriooB of how Frf^Mich 
i:or:U4tY should be arranged, of the functiun of eduuo tlson, 
l4 lim iiatuia of tha relationtljp Lhat should prevail hetv/Ger 
t societ)^ nnd Its c-iucar; Umk il ;iv:nnm, rnid iqdr-u^ i^,-^. 
cestiny. liGneath the cldyh of ideologies, Uie conflicr^^ of 
'-\^^'^'^ irderpHt, the ckixmi^ made on behalf of tl^ woirara of 
tho notion, and the long--s tandi net quarre 1 between church 
aiid Hteico that inevitably made its wa/ into the dispiire, 
'he tu iidanaGntal queshnn at i:^h:ue was about the individual: 
^hpulrio cduld bo enabled tc riak^-huj xvay in a deinurrd nic " 
society on the bas^is of his own merit, or should h^^ not? 



J , Ueborschiag, R. ^^Ouelquea Aspects de la RSforme de 1' Ense ignament 

^nFmnc:^. " rnternatlonal Keview of Education. \/oL U (19 6^) 
pp. 32l^32-h " " ■ " " ~ 

French school mloms are numerous^ but highly coatroverslaL 
Suggests tha c the lack of consensus aboiit appropricitG reform goals 
and procedures foUovv logically frorri a dearth of empirical evidence— 
and torn the rigidly hierarchica 1 nature of the school s/stem where 
teachers at various levels ha\^e little comnion interest in reform. 
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3^^iS^^^ Watson, D. "Tlie Politics of tlriiicQtional RGforni in rrance duriivj 

lh(* Third Republic, 1900- 1940. " ^fa utjintl pros enu , No. 34 (Jul/ 
pp. 8>99. 

Ai]ks ''Why did the movement for educational rcrforrii ac:hi67e so 
lictle?'' Coriclude^ that the reasons lay in (I) the appos itioa cf the 
Rarii.-al party ("nhe real conservatwe party InFrance''); (2) Catholic 
cppositioi. to the ecole u niciue ; (3) Ih^ -ibjence of hiyh pre^^tigci; pri- 
vate education; (4) the highly centralized naairo of the French eauca- 
tional system; and (5) the over a^rabitious and Utopian n^iture of the 
reform 

Ail the schemGS, from those of Buisson bmlorn 1914, down 
to the recoramenddtions of the La ngevin^VVallon coniiTiis ^ion, 
QBvo no attentloti to the prQctlcal difficulties of adapting 
existing buildings, nor to such matters as the reactions of 
the teachers and parerits, Instead the reforrners drew up 
the blueprints for an ideal systeiri, without attempting to 
reach a compromise with opposing views, and vvithouL 
considering the question cf tranRltions from existing 
different structures; any discussion of the cost of the 
proposals is noticeably absent from the reforniers' plans. 
This is onl^ a reflection of the fact that mcst Left-wing 
thinking centered on a coniplete social rsvolution, rejecting 
palliative reforms as tending onl/ to make eKisting society 
more stable* This was a valid argument agc^inst educa-- 
tional reform: if the cieverer children of the louver classes 
^vere provided with a road to the top through equality of 
opportunity ID education^ th-2 proleLariat \vould be deprived 
of its leadership. This aruument was in fact used b/ the 
Communist party vvhich oppcsed :he cScols uruque move- 
ment at certain times i n the Inter-war periocj. The morB 
usual attitude was not to reject the very idea of educa- 
tional reform, but to propQ se far-reaching scher^es v^/ithout 
taking account of practioal difficulties. 

He concludes with the observation tha" 

In 1925 Albart Thibaudet, who was then teaching in a 
Frsnch institute in Sweden^ €:cplainad the imricacies 
of the quarrel over educa tional rfeform to a Swedish col- 
league. The Swede said that Sweden had had an edu-- 
cational s/steni such as that advocated by the reformers 
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Uli^QtMi could opp(;yr^ •:;ur:h u SE-iKUblu iiChrma. 
'.rrilbaudnr conUnLKi^^: 

I \.ru:r\ ro fiidke hU \ imd-^nnaud that Fr^uncn 
13 a v^.?r7 id.d [^o-Jir^l / and Lhut th^^ ^^(^^ 
.^Uli,;!lJ' -^ItdioMih j! ionk-'v;! r atri.r^l m tid hrtri!;^- 

irr/oived our viln iU i \ ^^friifMufv, 

Th;a curnmunt can hurrlM' bo bQttrirod as .mi e:-:plaru3i:lon 
uf ihn long drav/n-^out: quarr^d over erdjcatk^nal rcforn; in 
Franf-:. It w-is not p pnH,^rcci^^^ 1 quernion, by;: an inLon::^ !/ 
political one, and a quosLlca that oxpuHed denp-roo* 
rrontliciz of ideolog/ and iri te re ii::. 
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S/?^' I.:a:s:-^-r.,i,irf, f? . BUdunr ;^:i_pn-^M--^^}Xrn uht. n.jnibur.j: IJd irir ii criaa, 

Thu ^M..iLaQr idcnUtit-; bui:.l^:' |uai3 Cor V7oii ; CW-rnuin ?-c'ij(::(i tlona 1 

brop;3/u I nr. 1! ;.j icr aqnali':y of ^^i iu nuLlo Hu 1 oppurruuit /, f ugrirdleu n 
0" ODOU' or Or rriom !c Gtafus, Arvi oqu.iily i:nf.;orturii;^edcn citizen must 

lai: / uu' t: ufK^urturuly lu la ui-jj tulJ or. tniB '*ii;jhr' to 
ciaucatlon- H6 oontends th^r t;u. pre^ f:^nt: hic^'ily f^el active, ^^litlst 
syr3tam i : %vostelul of human tel-^a:. t.iat children learn rural areas, 
v:atkBrs* childrGn, CJitholic chilcron, ivJ Qlrlr^ are mostly selectod 
c'li of the 3/3Lom an an ead/ age ad ara les 3 likf^l/ than odiers to 
attend "t^:) secondary b^vol R;;jIoch ule c r qvnnnn.ium. To hidao 
about auch r::3f jrms, changGa will bo rAquirtJci in liocial attitudad towards 
tha rcla cf ediicdtion, in attitudaa to\^ard^) the role of women in German 
society, in accessibility/ of ^ecoridarv ucatlon ^^^nd in the c\jrHculurn 
and instruction so as to mako it more meaniaigful to students with a 
variety of bactcground s. 



^ J FOhr, "Ten Years of Educational Reforni la the Federal R8pu..l.j 

^ ^ of German/-, or Was There an Educational Catastrophe?" 

Western^Europear^Education, Vol, 6, lio. 4 (Winter 197' /^s), 
pp, 38-51. " 
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.^i, / (.:ifV:oniu.inj, D. : ■ ''Wn:.'l. Gormati LMucuUonal Raluvm in iho Major 

nut!iOij::ic j:],-;uo. " Sclenco, Vol. Ifi7 (l-Vu^ruar/ 1970), pp. 1 1 OH^- 1. 1. 1 f). 

Cxatnirwt ^ho pt^lilical buickgrniMHj of iruyituLGci roforin onoru; 
u!i'! iVuncUuic i 'lint prpyrass 1:^ now underway: 

'jr^ ii i' y f^'u- w )rr'i-^ Imv^c; IviVj ; :ucLii:iK:d 1./ 

CiHrnian c?rainn u<.>n -i] r^^^forniorn, rnati^ of whom, like 
'hnlr aril:\pol lu lloi;. Aiiviricuri cuu uiurpaitrj, LUuJdonly linci 
thfiiTiSeWfiS eayorl/ (UTiplo^c^r! or con^niltod cjovernnH-nt 
of tor yearn of being v.lrtuull/ ignored. But among the 
educalioml reforniGrs it: i:j not unusual to encounter the 
vi^^w i,h }\. [[ -^yrv:^ not v'.u.i^onun ':raci3 or ::tatistiCG that 
nrouohl political respectability and power l;o tho reform 
rnovonierit; rather, it was tho ric^^arl^ nationwide u prising 
ofGernian univerG Ity students---involving perhaps the 
mo^Jt sustained violence to sweep any educational enter- 
FDrlse in the ^^orlch v^ith the excraption of Japan-- that pro- 
duceci the current ^nthusi^sm for reform* 

These uprisings, in response to on archaic s/stom 
that inakes VVeat Point look like a fjhowcaae of academic 
democracv. miQin to be played out for the inornent, but, after 
a long tline in the wilderness, the reformers repeatedly talk 
about how littlo tinia the/ feel there Is to get at the problems. 
Thus, one of Germarii/'B most renowned evangelists for edu-^ 
cationai retorm, Hilciagafd Hanim-Bracher, recGntl/ installed 
(to herov^n great astonishment) as Secretary of State for 
Education in the nevv Mi ni str/, remarked in an interview, 
'4 fought for reforiri for 15 /ears and didn't succeed. But 
now, because of racent events, we have a new atmosphere. 
The questioa is whether we will get the money we need 
fast enDugh to do the things that should have been done 
long, long ago- German/ is rich, but the states are 
strong, and in the past there has not been eoough public 
mone/ or uaderstanding to provide properly for education. " 

Accordingly, the author reports 

The most packed and blighted places are being given 
priority, in what is apparently a desperation move to make 
the most of the relative calm that has now settled on German 
campuses. In the nieantirne^ the Ministry is conducting 
extensive consultations and discussions throughout the 
country on long-range reforin in the schools and universities, 
and controversy^ and debate go on in the press and in public 
meetings. To a visitor, "healthy" is the word that comes to 
mind in viewing Geimany's effoiis to deal with its educational 
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problems. But many porsoiis living among those effortSj 
while gratatul that they are at last being attempted, arm 
not very chaerful about the prospects. An AmGrlcari whose 
wor3< invQlvcs kooping a close watch on CSorrnan educatlou 
said, '^They'll need an enormous amount of money to fi:< 
thlnqii MP, and I doubt that thv}^/''ro qoinf^ to vvant to p'^y 
th^ bilL 

^»2.i£2 KalU, D. 'Tresent Difficulties in Educational Hcfarm: Son© 
Points of Comparison* In EducatilQn al Reform in V r^^ Federal 
HepublLc of Germany- Initiatives ana Trends * C ^ F Cihr (e d . ) ^ 
Hamburg: UNESCO Instituts for Ed ucction. 1 970,. pp. 163-171. 

Argues that English and French attempts at comprehetisiva school 
reforin have been opposed because -"the man in the street'has never 
been sufficientl/ informed as to the aim of tha reforms in progress, 
■"Bmcause the debate over the comprehensive school has proGeeded 
from ignorance rather than a knowledge of the facts., .the lines have 
been drawn bet%veen the Conservative and Socialist parties, and it has 
taken too long for a satisfactory compromise to be evolved. " Moreover, 
"It w-ould not be unfair to say that a shiiilar politicisation of Issues 
□oncerning the 'common schoor has also occurred In France. An 
Infonned public opinion is the best guarantee in a democracy for an 
effective aducational refonn* " 

^^S'f H^Qld, Da-^Ari- "Reform and Tradition in German Universities Today-. " 

Universities Quarterly, VoL 21 (Septerriber 1957), pp, 453-461. 

Efforts to implement reforms in Gernnan universities after 196 6 have 
b^in severely circumscribed by 

Overcrowded universities, too few ideas, too few new 
buildings, resistance to reform, a worsening staff/student 
ratio — these are some of the problertis which face the Federal 
Republic in its attempts to reorganise a university system 
which may have been the best for the nineteenth centur/i but 
nov^ shows signs of needing a firm push into the mid-twentieth 
century. It was^ among other things, his great admiration for 
the German universities he had just visited that inspired 
Thonias Car^pbell to write the letter to The Times in 182 4 
which was the first step in the foundation of the University 
of London, Germany's main task is to raise her universities 
again to that once eKemplary level. 

o 
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K!o^5S, "UnivonuLy i^-forin in West German^^: The Burden of 

Tradition." Minerva. Vol- 6. No. 3 (Spring 1968). pp. 3 23-3 53. 

Tho author deBOVibets haw lack gf a coordinQtcjci rofgrm prlicy^, 

profosHiunal couBarvatism, and other problem^^ have fru^i trateci reforiTi 

inovuments. He CDncIndey that: 

The groi^ent-ilay Gerrnon atudont aaitauion is part of a 
worldwide student unrest. But in Germany ii: has grown 
ovor niany years and has ganhered much of its impetus 
from a gradual disillusionment with the academic estob- 
iishniant. It has reached such proportions only because af 
the conser/ative and authoritarian system which was revived 
In West Germany after the Second World War. The only 
concern of 'nost of the professors, with a few notable 
eKcaptions. appeared to be the perpetuation of the e:<isting 
system and the preservation of the "dignity of the uni-- 
versity. . , . 

There are many rnotlves at work-^-'including some which 
have little to do with the universities as such^-^in the recent 
agitation of German university students. Ic is nonetheless 
likel"/ that, had some changes been introduced earlier^ stu- 
dents would toda^ not be asking for one-third representation, 
together with profesaorial and non-'professorial staff, on the 
university senate and other conimittees. 

The neKt decade will obviously be a time of turmoil for 
the universities in West Germany. But it is also clear that the 
forces of tradition are at last yielding, though slowly, to the 
forces of reform. 
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L 2^ ^ I Lawson, R. Rtform of the West Germanjchool Sv-stein. 

University Oif Michigan Compamtlv^ Education Dif^sertation Series 

No. 4, Ann Arbon Univarslt/ of N^ichJ^gan School of Education, 19 65. ^-^ C -. 

Concludes that: 

Tha foregoing discussion of curranC da^^clopment^ iriarea^; 
of GariTian aduc4tion selected for rafornn ire Allied 
Occupation and Including importanit ind-apendent dei^elop-- 
ments which might fail under the broad heading of 
"democratization, " reveals that spcn*a raforrns to^^ard ends 
envisioned 'ivf American educators have been accomplished. 
Moreover, th© work of liberalising th^® Oerman school s/stem and 
making it mora resporigive to pres^M social neads is proc- 
eeding as vigorously toda/ as it was tan or fifteen ^ears ago, 
in some way^s more vigorously. This indicates a favorable 
attitude afnonf man/ educators and also In the ganerai 
public toward th© principles for G#nnan, educatJonal reforrn 
supported by the Americans and BrlMsh Occupa tioa authorities. 
It has been pointed out earlier, however^ that CerTnans tend 
to look for the origin of these reforrns in pre-'war progressive 
movements, and their specific form tod^y is independently 
German. Furthermore, school tmlQtm% have been incorporated 
into the traditional .structure and m^da to accord largely with 
unaltered aims* In other words, changes have occurred both 
practically and philosophically within the German educational 
context, which explains why perc^ptionis of degree of change 
vary considaralDly bet^//een German ^.nd foreign observers* 



u 

• 2 S 3^ Moltka, K. von. "Refomi Proposals NqC Carried Through^f'S^^fflfctfi.- 
' Times Educatipnal Supplement, Vol. 3080 (June 7, 1 974), p. 47. 



3 2 Z'-? 0^*°' ^- A- "Cumculumrevlslon als Voraus setzung einer Reform 
' * * der Grundschule, " Welt der Schule . Vol. 25 (June 1972), 

pp. 216-224, 
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R~)iMn:.'ohn, und J. C. Kuhlrnunn. "Tvvu LiocadcMJ of Ni ^\\--A^(()r:\] 

ill VVc:-£^t C/irH'rnuii Educatior-u " C^niOii rg ti\m _ Fid i.uratiem Iv^v!':w, 
Vol. IL Md, 3 {October 1967)7' piH 

d'he autharLi l:Ln;t; fixplain Ihoir title ; 

It [cj not nioaal: lo ik; ;.oh-rnic Imm lo iiidicaLvj LhuL, in coviiwii^]. 
:.o :jQunj oihkit Lluropean couiiLrujs, Iho ^uiju>JUiienl ul tlie odu- 
'^^atiorinl Fiv/ytem to tlio jociu-oconoiiilc ami cultural duvQlop" 
nients of tho inid-LvvrintlQth ceiUur/ luiiH not yQt raeli/ i^kan 
place in Gerniany, The duthor:v do tiot consider certain 
changes in th'^^ ODjanizaliun of .^chuuliinj unU ins tructiun 
v/hich Imve occurrnd during tho post=-war years to have 
aknred the ^;yacem of V/est Gernian efhication in any iniportani 
' leqree. It is aignlficant Uiat a high officicil of the Bavarian 
Ministry of Education after onunierating a nninber of internal 
rnforrn:^. mch as the participation of primary school teachers 
in dQcidlng on selefction for nocondary schooU, a concen'- 
tration of aubjects in the upper secondary ^^chools, the intro-- 
auction ot social sttidir^s, the organizadon of study group:;:, 
and certain changes in the organisation of the timo-ladlo, 
rieclared: "The socondary Hchool has completed its reform;" 
and concdud^id: "peace must now return for a long perioth 

They coatend soniewhat pess imistically that 

. . , the^ strong tandency towards conformity of cooperating 
groups within VVest German society has, in the ahsonce 
of equally strong CQunterforcos and of any real chullenge 
by social research, succeeded in ijither mobilising public 
opinion against structural reforms or in neutralizing it. 
Rational discussions of educational problems have been 
thwarted by th3 intrusion of ideology. Cultural federalism 
has tended to act more as a brake on innovation and 
e:<perim€2ntatiori than as an inaplration to pioneering compe^ 
tition. Finally, public pressure "from below" has net been 
prosont because of the lev/ lovel of educational aisplration 
in Some social groups, , 

Their conclusion* however^is ^that: "The atiswer will depend largely 
on effective mobilisation of public iniorCGt and political forcc:i. " 
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^^i^i t-iPi'.ii;, I. The Politics of (";t^rni;,in Univii^r^aty llc^furm , 1^10^=1970, 

'Tlv* autli^)r lyi^itjonti} thai:, von IfuinijrjkJt'n rafonni:: of G(/:rfii...in uaivur;:n- 
rir^n .iro'irvl IMO.) mntinu/^'i until thn TK^n'^;: 

Ti?'Ml wnll in!:n th.- 19nn'^^ liu;^ prn^,MiIiru/ irlpolocjy remaiiud nni^oii - 
! Jly IfiiinbolUtian. It vinwod the univeroLty '^j function as paro 
research combinad closely with tGachlng, as a nujans for shaping 
individual charactGr, Structurally, the university woa idecdly to 
br> a conimun^ty of toacharG nnd ctudontc. Itowovor, uvuti froai tli ) 
time of Humboldt only the full professors (Orclinarlen) wore in praa- 
tice troated an full membors of the university, and th^y inaintalned 
this dominant position until the late 1 960*s, EuccesEfuUy blocklnQ 
internal roform efforts by studonts and youngar staff. The other 
laajor hindranco to reform was the traditional conception of tho statQ 
as a neutral, benGvolont patron a J provider, insulating the univer- 
sity against the meroly partial interests of society at large. Sinca 
tho parliaments mode no affort to axorciso their preroqutivo of legis- 
ion, this left only the ministerial bureaucracies as potential sour- 
L^js of ref onn , and for tho most part, in an alliance of interests with 
tho Orallnarien, they won: coatont to maintain the status quo, 

Tie I ^.uicluJ-Jhi that reform lollL/vving the student unrest of 19 67-68 
rcfleota 

. . .two new concen^^^ons of the university and shows continuity vvith 
certa In threads of .ditlonal ideology, Functionaiism n^ms the 
university as supplying the needs of the economy for knowledge and 
highly trained manpower and advocates a hierarchical structure, 
with participation graduated on the basis of competence, under the 
guidanae of the state. The democratic university, on the her hand, 
is envisaged as a haven for humanistic, emancipatory ana socially 
critical research and teaching, oreinted towards the qenuin^ n*^^eds 
of ma nk i nd . Such a university wou Id b - s t m ctu r eel a s a f u hi y p rt i 
cipatory community, with autonomy from the state but responsive 
to progressive forces in society. These contrasting constellations 
of ideas have Influenced not only the content of university legislation, 
but also the course of the legislative process itself. 
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Van cle Graaff, J. H» "VVes t german^^ s.ArblturQ mia and School 
Refornci* CoiTipa rat Ive R ducgtion_J{^^^7Vc: 1. 2 1^ No. 1 
(February L 967), pp/ 

Recent G fforts to reform "th^ elitist i^aturo of German s ccDnciaf/ 
and liigher education" and to ^peii these i^v^le '*^oa broader segrnenc 
of the populatloTi in a n age of world-^widQ so^ 1q1 ^nd economic change" 
have been obstructed W the foUp wing: 1, e. , the principle of "Cyltursl 
federalism whs m mah stace retains coitiplet^ co utrol of educational 
poUc::^ and progranis, by ih& conc ^pt of btLdu^tjitdfial orclan^ical 
stuciias as the dhIv" prop ar crv^^^^glun ourr^c hi^ in du^ try' t^c^ Iste^ nct^ 

based on complaint s of ''over-qualiftGd tQcht^i^cal graduates /'a ncj ay 
the ©litlst and prlvilegod higher b ocandary^ tc^r^ch^ rs and Qciministrulor^ 
who tend to reject on ideolo cjjCcU groumis th^ roforiiis which they 
feel might dilute th € high in telloctual star ■ ^la^-dB o f the Q/irmasiui^. 



Weller, Tne Politics of Educational Jtmovatic^ii: Rece ni 

Developments In Wost German School Reforrii. .A Repoft to t}\^ 
National Academy- of Education, Sta nford Univer^sit y, Stanfa^'d, 
Califoraia> October 1973 . (mimeo). 

Observes thcic efforts to reform German education w^lth the intr^tluctlon 
of an "int^gratad CQmprehens i w sohooL" have been rather eff octave li^ 
opposed by g_^a5junx.teach "pure " pedagogical criteria, 

Wellor contendsthat tine rGform v/ill eve^tually^ be r& solved a ccojdLng 
to %viuch social tjroups ho Id political po^.^er — i. o. ^ 

It the iorces oUle inoarati eoa laiisni arid libe ralasm 
their hoLd in CSerman policies to the extent thcit the Christian. 
Democrats wernnble to do for the fijst two d^ca des of poBt— 
WQ^T CzovmanY, thenit Is a Imos t Ino v Itab Ic chatsamefarm of art 
integrated. hQrizo nta i s tern of past-primary/ ed ucation *^^111 
emerge, eventuall y reaching a critical mas a t tat foicea t Jhe 
thm remaining pockets of vort^call^ org<ini2Qd scate s ysteiris; 
to ^Hi usr rhem sbIv-rs to fh^? pr^vr^iiing mods of schcol 
organization. \u however, a more alternating pattern In 
the succession of West arman governrnents at t federal 
and s-ata l^vuls Im go ing ro prevail over ih^ pMt twenty 
yearn oi ;;a, thori thG Issliq ma y ye ry w^U c'emflirui ore sol veci, 
and competltiv'e ss^stems rnay continue to co-exist rnoro 
or les s connfQrtQbly foras far into the future a b o ne would 
care to prRdlcc toda/* In mn\' way^s, the departyre id 
nG\^ educcitloti-Ql gonl-3 anci their Imp letnentaticpn has only 
justb^guri In West GcTman^, a nd th^ difficult los vvhlcji 
alroacii^ the first f^w steps hav^o encount ore<l are Jndlcativ^e 
of oottithe invnnituda and thu intens6l^ poUtical nature 
of tho taiik ih.i t lit^ g aJioad in thic ne>:t dtDCfs d^ or two. 
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Anweller, O- B il dungs reforrne n in O s te urooa . Berlin: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1959. 204 P- 



Wlrsberger, K*-H. '*The Third Reform of Higher Education in the 
German Democratic Republic. '* Prospects , Vol. 3, No, 4 
(Winter 1973), pp, 497-S03. 

Explains that universities in the GDR have, despite major 

econoraic difficulties, attempted to "serve in muJtifarious wa^s to 

promote social progress, " T^sks addressed have included: (1) 

destro/inq the bourgeoisie's privileged position, (2) introducing 

Mar^i st-Leninist theory' into Qcademlc life* (3) training of a new 

socLalist inteUigeTitsia. and (4) since 1968^ carry^ing out reforms 

requlr€(,i for the creation of a "unified'' socialist educational s/stem 

"in" the construction of a full-fladged socialist state. Notes that 

, one of the key features of the third university reform 
is, In our vie^, the fact that it has produced sufflcientl'/ 
flexible structures to be capable of further inodification 
in accordance with changes in praxis* Our present and 
future efforts are and will continue to be characteriaed 
by the concern to collaborate --u sing the specific tools 
of knowledge and in full consciousness of our great 
responsibUities--ln fulfilling the primary' dutf of a 
dev^eloped socialist society and so contribiit e to the further 
improvement of the peQ£le' s material and cultural standard 
of liv^inq , thanks to a rapid rate of eKpansion of socialist 
production J increased efficiency, scientific and techno^ 
logical progress and a continuous rise in the productivity 
of labour, [my underlining] 
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azamits, A- "Plans and Policies for Educational Reform In 

Greece. " Coinparative Educa tion Review, VoL 11, Mo, 3 (October 
1967), pp, 331-3 47" 

Kaaamias aKplains that* 

Whmti the reformers and the critics referred to the improvenient 
of the educational system so that it will meet contemporary^ 
techno -economic needs and the goals of economic developnient* 
the/ irivariabl^ stressed technical and vocational schools and 
these as substitutes for general schools. The argument has 
been that the demands of a growing iconoin/ require the appli- 
catioii of technological skills and that such skills are best 
developed in formal technical and vocational institutions. 
While the first part of this argument may be true, the 
second is open to serious doubts. Are technical skills or 
competencies of industrial growth indeed developed in 
formal InDtitutional settings? Are the facilities and 
environmetit conducive to skill development better p:ovided 
in schools or by industr/ and b^^ "on the job training?" To 
what extent is fornial technical traiaing acceptea and 
actual!/ utilized by emplo/ers ? Would the people who 
go through technical schools actually seek careers based 
upon their training? What light does Greece's past eKperience 
throw on these questions ? None of the recent proposals, 
statements, or plans addrsssed themselves to such questions 
of the eduqation-development problem. In the five-year plans 
and the Mediterranean Regional Project, global estimates of 
manpower requirenfients are made. LiJce all such enterprises* 
this on€ m^kes the questionable assuniptlon that schools 
and individuals are going to behave according to certain 
prescribed patterns. Educational reforniers have looked 
primarlj/ at the pedagogical aspects of the system and have 
barely considered the relationship of edijcatlon to the socio-- 
economic structure; job opportunities, and the structure of 
incentlveR^ 

This last observation is worthy of further comment, 
While the reluctance to abandon tradition raay have a rational 
justification* since tradition can provide cultural cohesion 
and stabilit/j nevertheles s^ it also reflects an entrench-' 
meat into positions of power of a group of intellectuals^ 
pedagogues, and politicians with simiJar educational back- 
grounds, similar social ideologies^ and similar interests * 
this oligarchic can easily be identified in the educational 
bureaucracy, the University of Athens, the Church hierarchy, 
and the consen/ative political parties. Their positions on 
the 1964 measures speak for themselves. 
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But equally iUustrativi of the perslsteace of a 
traditiDnal approach Is the fact that both critics and 
refofiTisrs ha^e viewed the reform of educatioa from a 
similar orientation, niostly frorn the narrowly pedago- 
gical one. Education, a aatlorial concern* touching the 
liv^s of everf Individual, has been almost excliisivel^ 
in the hands of "specialists, '* consisting of a few umH 
versity^ prof es sors and bureaucrats and some educational 
prarr lti Oners. J\s a popular magazine eKclaimed: Have the 
spegiaUst ^ ever called upon successful Industrialists, 
merchants, iankers, the pragma tists, "to ask them how 
they pejceh^e the inan of tomorrow, or what t/pe of Indl-- 
vidusi Is needed in today's changirig world? " One could 
also add; "Have the specialists e%^er asked the ordinary 
man--the peasant, the worker, the small business inan, 
the artisan— or the students theniselv^es to ej<press their 
^/ie^A^s o n their aspirations, expectaticns, and preferences? 

He cpncludes that 

Despite these strictures and the Inadequacies of its 
nature, scope, and basis, the reform movement, particu- 
larly the 1 954 policies, majf well have turned out to be the 
beginning of a silent social and pedagogical revolution in 
Gre^te nioderiiizatlon. There were indications that the 
acuteness of some issues, for e:Kampli, that of language, 
which could praviousli^ shake governments, dismiss emhient 
professors^ cause public riots and bloodshed, and send 
people before the public prosecutor had been blunted. Other 
issues, such as cla sslcism and classical huinanisin had been 
forcefully challenged* The vBty idea that education can be 
regarded as Investinent or that educational policy must con- 
sider the techno^econoniic needs of the country ^as a radi- 
cal depaifture in Greek thinking, A new genera tiun of people 
who had been educated in countries other than Germany' or 
Prance or who had been e>cposed to different idaas had reached 
inaturlt^ and had been clarnorlng for change. Economic 
development had es^panded the horizons of the rural, peasant 
population, and the demand for education had increa sed* 
More people were asking questions about the benefits to 
their childreri of. former ty^pes of schooling. Others wanted 
equal opportunities and privileges* But on April 21, 1967, 
the ^my stQfjed a coup d'4tat , Since, then, parliamentary 
goverriment has been suspended. The rnilltary junta has 
vowed to destroy the reforms of the prev^loua years and bring 
about a moral revolution based on the ''purlt/" of Greek 
traditioQS, 
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Cesareo, V. and M. ReguzEoni "Enseignants ItaUenii Atitutdes 
Relatives a leur Position et a la Refornie de PEcole Mo/enne. " 
International Rev-lew of Iducatlon, V^oL 17, No. 3 (1371), pp* 
3 24-331. ^ 



S. 2*7J CodlgiioLa, "The University Reform. W eitem EUfOpaag Education, 
VoL 3. No, 4 (Winter 197 1/7 2), pp. 316-323, 

Italian univariltles, traditioaally^ among the mo%t conservative in 
program and hierarchical structure, are stats inititytloTts vjnlch depend 
in their baiic pollcisii cr^anlzation, and financial lupport entirely 
on the national govemrnent. Jolted to action b/ the student revolts 
la 1968 and 1959* the legiilatura began working on a broad and 
partly radical reform design, %^hlch, after long political controversies, 
became law in 1971, Internal deniOGratisation was the main goal 
of this elaborate new law* 

K©-^#4if,^concliides that 

, , /the p»p^S^^fp roved by the Senate is a fundamental 
and well^artlculated law for Integral renovation ^A?hich 
meets the problems squarely and points to the possible 
solutions which have emerged from ten years of propoaals, 
polemics^ and the fier/ atmoiphere of debatei as things 
were, no one has presented an/ useful alternatives* 
Whether it will be possible to reconstituta an organism 
which bad arrived at the brink of collapse is a question 
which cannot y'it be easil/ answered: even If the poli-- 
tical situation were to permit the implementaticn of the , 
legislation prDposals* the quiStlon remains \yhether the 
univirslty can find, in Itself and in society, the necei- 
sar/ strength for thli rebirth* The overcoming oi old 
animosities, the passage from an eKaspsratinglr indi- 
vidualistic administration of university power to a com-- 
munity mode, the ability of everyone to work together, 
without faelings of vendetta — all require a comnfion per-^ 
suasion, cons^ctive decisions, and a faith in scientific 
and instructional work which today seeiB a dlstint mirage* 
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Gelpi, E, "Structure and Function of Italian Universities, " In Education 
In Europe , M.A, MatthlJ asen and S, Vervoot. Ihe Hague: Mouton^ 
1SS9, "pp. 241-246. 

Plana for reforming Italian universities have failed becauce of vested 
interests of professors/ and because reforms did not respond to the demands 
of students who proposed mora radical changes and less authoritarian aoniMl, 
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Santoni Rigiu, A* "The Evolution of the Italian Educatiorial Sy-stem, 
ConipQratl\/e Educat ion Revlevv, Vol. 11, Mo* 3 (October 1967), 
pp, 348-359. 

^ •,£>bs€rves that 

At the beginaing oi 195 6, the general structure of the 
ItalLan educational gystem was not much different from 
that decreed by the Casati Law of 1859 plus the modi- 
fications which had emerged froin the reform carried out 
in the first years of fascisni* 

In 196 2, a new single rnlddle school was leglsiated 

. . , f or students from eleven to fourteen vrears of age, 
compulsory and free, as was the elementary schooL and 
aon--discrimlnatory, is without doubt the most important 
educational reform of the past twenty years. At last, 
effective realization of compulsDry education to age 
fourteen, decreed in 19 23 and confirmed by the present 
Constitution, is in sight. 

i K.^Oontend s 

... it is [now] unanlmQUsly recDgni2ed at all levels of 
Italian educational administration that the new [middle] 
school has been successful quantitatively. At present 
over SO percent of the children ^ho leave elementary 
school enter the middle school; differences between North 
and South and between advanced and depressed areas 
hav^e been narrowed^ and comniunes still without middle 
schools now contain only 9 percent of the total popu-- 
latlon* In a few years the number of teachers has 
Increased from less than 90, OOO to approximately 
140, OOO In the middle school alone. If one bears in 
mind the starting point of these efforts, the quantitative 
progress in undeniable. ^ , , _ 

r*-'^ ^Concludes, nevertheless, that serious obstacles^reniain; Official 

Official and academic opinion continues to pay little 
attention to the proposals of those who study educational 
problems. The world of the school resists educational 
reform, in which It sees a threat to cultural models and 
traditianal roles. 

There are also ideological obstacles. Except for two 
brief and not particularly significant periods over the past 
twenty years, the Minister of Public Instruction has been 
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dependent upon the Democratic Christians, who are stroriglf 
influenced by' the Catholic educatioaal associations (rela- 
ti\feiy' the best organized and most homogeneous) and upon 
the Catholic ecclesiastical hlerarchi^. The Church has 
been traditionall y very cautions to^A^ard proposals for edu- 
cational reform. If onl'/ out of fear that any change will 
encourage secular directions in education. However, 
Catholic forces prefer not to oppose change outright, but 
to go along v/ith them in the hope of coatrolling them in 
the direction of moderatioa. A Catliolic scholar described 
this approach recently as one of leritocrazia C'-slowcracy'% 
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3 i% 7^ Martin, G,D.C, "MIcto state Reforms Its EducationQl System'^rf^ ^htettstg in}' 

International Review of Education, Vol.19, No. 3 (1973), pp, 396-403* 

Ma rtiri describes the 1 972 educational refonn, and observes that 

Liechtensteiti' s greatest problem 'Is preservation of its national identity 

aud very existence as a state. " He concludes that 

. , ,the Ueclitensteiriers^ true to their reputation as hard-headed 
Alemans , have produced a realistic basis for educational reforai 
in their rnlnuscule state* One of the main advantages of the 
limited siae of the territory Is that administration remains a 
personal busiiiess: every teacher, for Instance, knows his 
Director of Education, most will have met their Mme Minister^ 
many will even have spoken to their Prince, This, coupled with 
a genuine wave of enthiislasm for educational reform current 
not only in the teaching profession but throughout public life in 
the Priiicipality , is the best guarantee that the reforms will be 
carried out both in the Jetter and the spirit of the law. 
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3^2i 7^ Hansen, E. "Marxisin, Socialism , and the Dutch Primary Schools," 

History of Education Quarterly. Vol, 13, No, 4 (Winter 19 73), 
pp. 367-391 . 

Hansen notes that: "In 1962, 26% of the elementary school pupils 
in the IJetharlands attended a public school , 74% were in private or 
conjessional schools. This has not always been the case. At the turn 
of the century 69% of all elementary school students were in public 
schools and 31% in private or confessional schools. One of the great 
turning points in this corLfessionalizing ^end was the constitutional 
revision of 1917 v\^hlch placed confessional elementary schools on a 
parity vA^ith the public schools in terms of state subsidy," This reform^ 
the author concludes, enabled the Socialists to appeal "to rural and smalJ 
town sectors in the Netherlands, " The refomi made the Social Democratic 
Party less vulnerable to charges of Qodlessriess ^ atheism, and material- 
Isni , It would also allow the devout worker to enter the^jnovement without 
com promt sing his belief in a confessional education for his children*" 
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Kamni, H, "Fast Dutch Campus Reform has Made Some Furious, " New York 
Times (May Zl, 1976), p. A12, ^ — ' 

■ ' ■ 



Kamrri^ notes that ' 



Student demarids for university reform in the Netherlands 
achie^^ed more immediate and far-reaching results than elsa-wvhere 
in Western Europe. So far-reaching are the results that protests 
are not largely limited to teachers who believe that the changes 
are threatenlrig their freedoin to teach. 

Student demonstrations and occupation of university buildings 
in 19 69 led to the Govennant's introduction of the University 
Reorganisation Act that year and its passage and enactment In 19 70, 

From a system in which full professors had nearly absolute con- 
trol over studies, administration and the careers of all teachers 
below their rank ^ Dutch universities were democratiEed to share 
power at more or less parity among teachers^ students and admin- 
istrative employees. 

He quotes a professor of architecture's critical comments on the role 
of students in the reforms: 

"When I came in 19 66^ the atmosphere was stuffy and the pro- 
fessors authoritarian,'* he recalled. "It was a wonderful momerit 
when everything opened up* We though, 'Now we are among our- 
selves and can start happiiy on a new architecture, ' 

''But then the problems of architecture disappeared and politics 
began . It all became a question of changing society rather than 
architecture. Architecture almost got drowned. The archlteature 
department is almost entirely in the hands of radical students and 
youngsr teachers. They do nothing but govern the school instead 
of teaching and being taught. They just govern, govern, govern." 



"I wouldn't mind at all if the great percentage of people were 
Marxists,, if they only used their^-^ralns, A weird and almost ab-^ 
surd concept of what architecture is developing. It is an attacjl tC 
without an answer. They offer no solution, " 

"They say architecture should be scientific and objective and 
must be Mancist," Mr. van Eyck went on, "There is no such thing 
as MarKlst construction; there is Marxist thought--no Maiicist bricks.' 
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i^^mtn- { OQ at/ 4^ 

"My coUaagiaes and I are accused of humanism, represen- 
ting the last stage of a humanlstlq TOnqept that began in the 
Renalssanca, We are no longer r^lwant and the/ don't talk 
with people who are no longer relevant J' 

■'An extreme torm of unbelievable 'qentralization and bureau- 
cracy have taken ov^er, he said. "It Is a dictatorship of boys 
and girls who haven't completed thtir ^duOition, It smacks of 
fascism . They are tiying to argue in tha mmm of everybody the 
obsolescenc® of architecture becati;^© they don't kaow how to do 
it.'' 

"Design ha s been replaced by reports of 2, 2O0 pages . People 
are finlEhinQf their architectural studii^$ without creating a design, 
just words and statistics. 

"There i$ Qontempt for the individual and for quality. They are 
very brutal. Their Index is even atricter than that of Rome. " 
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^ ,% 1% Stellway, W. F* "On Reform of the Educational System in the 
Kfetherlands. " Comparative Education Review , VoL 11, No. 3 
(October 1967}, pp, 360'-365. 

Explains that 

The ''Mammoth Act'* is a first attempt at reorganization 
of the educational structure to bring it more into line with the 
social and political changes of the last half century* It has 
tried to solve one of the great problems of the prevailing 
system, the transfer of pupils from primary to post-primary 
educatlorL Into one Dapartment for Continued Education in 
order to facilitate vertical and horizontal transfer. It also 
attempts to provide for more differentiation within each of the 
various types of continued education. 

Observes that 

Some supporters of state schools feared that certain 
organizational features of the "Mammoth Act'* favored 
denominational schools. However, few difficulties have 
arisen and Dutch educatloni like Gaul in Caesar's time, 
ia divided into three parts. Thej;public'- schools enroll 
the chlldreri of parents who do not care for denominational 
tuition^ the "private'* schools the children of those who 
prefer denominational tuition or of those who have taken 
the initiative in founding a school for some other reasons. 
This posaibllity is open to any group of parents provided 
they secure the legally required numbers* Although the 
State does not interfere in the religious matters of the 
schools, the curriculum^ the qualification of teachers, 
teachers* salaries and social security rights fall under 
the same regulations and supervision as the public 
schools, In this .^ense, private education^ in the usual 
sense of the term, does not exist in the Netherlands. 
Cooperation in various fields has been achieved among 
the three Centers for Educational Research belonging to 
the three teacher unions. Since the Second World War, 
these Drganizatlons have promoted experimentation and 
research. As a result of their efforts many important 
projects have been carried out by university and other 
research institutes with the financial support of the govern^ 
ment, The necessity for coordinating all educational 
research has led to the founding of a national Research 
Institution to encourage and coordinate the research 
projects of the various Institutions. The Act on Experi^ 
ments in Schools (1963) provides the legal basis for 
experiments to prepare for the introduction of the various 
reforms proposed by the "Mammoth Act, " 
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3;Z 79 Van Lutsenburg Mass, J, "The 'Mammoth Law* Reforms of Dutch 
Education.'' Comparative Education Review , Vol.7, No, 3 
(Februarys 1964), pp, azS-aBS, 

Dutch reforms of post-secondary education after 1963 have changed 
the educational structure from a dual to a tripartite system. The new 
secondarf school branch is semi-academic, but does not qualify^ 
for university' entrance. 

Concludes that 

the reforms were not brought on hy hard economic 
calculations alone. Just as potent a factor was the sociaN- 
and hence political— pressure of the rising iower and mid- 
dle classes. The prestos of academic education In 
Western civilization play^s a significant role here. Since 
in the popular imagination the assured road to success is 
through an .cademic education, and since such an edu-- 
cational background has certainly provided wider occu-- 
pattonal and social horizons, the pressure on such 
schools to expand enrollment has become a common phe = 
nomenon in virtually all modern and moderniaing nations. 
However, as discussed earlier, to open wide the doors and 
thereby lower the standards of the established "secondary^' 
schools would be intolerable. An alternate solution is to 
create parallel institutions whose standards are of less 
strategic importance. Whether this new approach will 
in fact meet the popular demands or merely shift the 
"bottleneck*' from the doors of the secondary schools to 
those of the universities remains to be seen. 
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Weeren, D. Historical and Contemporary Aspects of Intar-Rellgious 
Relations in Dutch Education and Society. Doctoral dissertation, 
Coluinbia University, 1967. 294 p. 
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r">iin, i;. fs;-. j v/roi,in IMiireil.ic JM -mpi UiiiMii.il ti f. Ilu 1. 1 1 i Mil , ! ^; i 
241 f), 

■ !-\.- !.;;'■ i : ;. ■ m •.!;. ■. : . ..i I,.- , . . : ; i. . " l>„(.i . < 

rctoiin olluif.:; L^nekinu lu "NoTOfjni<uii;^^" Iho nduH)!. Tlu^ |.<n.t';,ifi} f 
and Inl M tiak; prtKKunn for cuUurn] rovU:dU'^iMol■^ :niqrp-:i:;, 
"^^olli-Jlu: to r(:»[)h:.H::o an nvwwoaly ^dUir-a. :-u;iuH:)l i'y:-i^nn v/lfl! a rl^nKMa" 
n Ua/jU'i M:a, !j7-r<:^:iK rht.^y v/antrci tlio :;amc ^ a(a^v/a a.a n ' - ii ; > a. lAja k 
ovoryono in t.hc nraio. uur radical (i.e. , [j, ) ;a,:hooi rrilic:^ ,ira 
onqaqad in what appnars to b-^ .Umor-a; the oppaiUrf^ antarprrjn: fraa- 
montina an accQpted | nlc] notion of notional American cailturn uuo a 
series of Hub-cuUuroH* " 

Tn rnnf^*^ ^^Mith-nnnMiry Norwayj din conrap' of m "naturaP* 
Nof^Gglan . lion which existGd oparr from the :itat:o was 
crucial in the struggle to deposo a ruling elite and to alter 
an education OGijuciated with that elite. The chief argu- 
ment used by a Christopher Bruun (inborn cplrit of a people) 
is no longer acceptable, but the cultural nationalist position 
can be^-and is being-^-^recast in suitnble modern terms (group 
identity, social cohesion, ethnic complementarity, cultural 
heritage, and the like). To me, the interestl r point aboui 
cultural nationalist theory is its idoal construul of a nation 
as distinct from the state. Such a coiisteuct can be a power- 
ful battering ram against existing state institutions and 
those who control them. In the United States, it would 
seem — where we have for much too long protepjied that there 
existed, or that there must exist, a single American nation 
which corresponded to the statc-^^-several doses of old-- 
fashioned cultural nationalism could only be salutary. 
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'-''■'j'^ pluiiniiri. " Us-; 'pulHica^ n;o%'< Miu mi t :; in Niif^v.U' h-r/f 'UfDiKjb 

. . . .1 ninfi-^/fMr "lUrpdnu^d^' cHjrn[)rnlion:]iv(:? nchool whirli 

lion school (the :H;hooi for the nQn-^collogu-ijound) and 
provido coinnion gonf^iral odiication for all v'ounq [jeoplo 
o\ flivnrno hacktjronnd^.^, aliillri^;^^ and cducationril noal-;. 

' • ^^^^^ 11, " ' ' - 

II i:i in UMSonco^^rf^-Tn^^m^^n: approach which ainu; la 
orinq different type:: of ::^n( ^Midnr/ ochiCdUun uiuJur uiu^ 
r(;)of. allow icjr ^wzy movprnofU from one tyui-^ to dnuUn.;r, 
and to :Urt-U:; f 1 uxilnlil, / ind ohoico rather than rluidlty. 

('orududos that 

?Juf witi.landiiui ihc: ;]LuU.'^. ■.iiiibitiuuu plaiiu la rnako cho 
change to Uio nino-^/oar ijchoQl, there is considerablo 
ir(*piddtion in surno quartoru, partly bocaune the new 
atrucLiua} dirocitons to r^piaf-'o scliooln long in exiatence, 
partly hocaLPiO of fi^ar of moving too far^t, and parti/ out 
uf ^ikeptici^:^m ai^out visionarv/ programG which cannot 
[^racti^-al 1 / be im[)lementnd. Although moat political 
parties; agree on the need and desirability of a nino^/ear 
nchool, one can find ^:;orne ruitibley of dissent. Criticism 
an(i opposition flaem to center around (1) the exairilna tion 
3/Htom and basin for differenLiation, (2) language problems, 
(3) status of teachers, and (4) school organisotion. 
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Naanath, IhC.K. "Hcirly Yerirs of t\\v Mnrwegiuti Folk High ■ -hool , " 
Scjon d ina vlan SU^^ , VqK 25 (1953), pP. 87=^99, 

Thifj nrtlcio unoo a cultnrnl revival pornpoctivo to Illustrate tho 

ui.;»; ut iuik hchuui:^ by ihu Nuiw^^yian yuvtdi unieuL^iu Ihc^ir queyt Lu bieak 

away frum owuden .^ They decldeU to uiia yonga aiui poutry of their country 

to inculcate; in the young a greaterr awareness of NoTOay*s rich folk culture* 

This usu uf the folk schooi::^ to create attituiius of cultural nationalism waa. 



i?^*2< Sausjord, Gunnar* "Nomogian Educational ru:)form and the EnhGtsskola 

Idea*" Comparative E ducatiQr^Rgvii:^w, VoL II, Mo* 3 (October 
pp, 366-373, 
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^ >tSKpiains that 

The id^ia oi; a unified or unitaiy educational s^sLern, 
S'/mtaollzed by the term and Ideal of the enhetaskolo , to 
replace the dualistic character typical of most European 
educational systems until recently is a key concept and 
the dominant theme in Norwegian educational history sinxifs 
the latter part of the nineteenth centur/- And while this 
ideal generally has inspired educational reform movements 
in Europe for generations, aa evidenced by the Einheitsschula 
idea, the ^cole unique movement* the drive for "compre- 
hensive" schools, and the like, the general societal set- 
ting of Norway posed a special set of circumstances 
le-idlng to somewhat unique practical interpretations 
and achievements. 

Factors obstructing an c nhets akole, or comprehensive school reform, 
are seen as 

Social class differences and traditions of cultural exclusive- 
ness [are] by no means noneKistent. At the same time the 
powerful example of such culturally advanced nations as 
Germany [has] exerted a strong formative influence on the 
philosophy and practical organisation of the educational 
system* Finally, the very important rural-Durban dichotomy 
within the national culture-'-atributable to historical and 
topographical factors and reflected not only in a wealth of 
greatly varying dialects, but also in the existence of two 
official language forms, one. .primarily urban and the other 
primarily rural^^has] presented particulary difficult and 
challenging problems to the realization of a unified system 
of education with equality of opportunity for alL In fact, 
common laws, policies, and regulations for elementary 
^ education in urban'and rural areas, a goal anvisioned by 
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educationai leaders alroad/ In the nineteenth century, wcs 
not achieved until a few /ears ago. Thus the struggla for the 
g n h e t s 5 ko 1 e - - who s e practical program was directod toward 
extending the period of compulsory, common, and uadii- 
ferentiated education-^has] implied a special effort to 
improve the qualitK and availability of education for rural 
children and youth* 
. . . both the concept of differentation and its practical 
implementation in the youth school have undergone significant 
changes. The earlier system of "lines'^ and'hranches " 
and the related 'levels'' of study, all uncomfortably reminiscent 
of the difference between the rea l schools and continuation 
schools of the past with their different prestige values ana 
Inherent vocational^professional promise, has given way to 
a more moderate and flexible type of differentiation* This 
gradual process of change testifies to the wisdom of the 
empirical approach followed and to the contributions of the 
many schools which cooperaced in the experimental work. 
The idea of a bilateral system of lower secondary education, 
faintly visible in the '4ine" concept, has receded from view, 
and the future youth school promises to become in fact a 
common ^'unitary'' school providing an authentic secondary 
education for alL 
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IBi'Z'^^'^^ Be/er, L, R. "Ths German Educational Pollc/ for the Poles. " 

School and Society , Vol. 60, No. 1S63 (Decembers, 1944), 
p." 37 5." 

German/"S goal of turning Poland into a coiony for German 
settlem.ent calls for the elimination of all high schools and most 
elementar/ schools. "Gennany's guiding idea is the transformation 
of some 18 million Poles into slaves capable of performing only the 
physical work required by the Germans. " The German network of 
schools created during the war to replace Polich schools ^'consists 
chiefly of four-year schools employing unqualified German teachers, 
! whose primary aim is to eradicate all traces of Polish culture and 

tradition and to develop the Nazi spirit among the newly created 
'Germans. ' *' 

Fischer, H-^J. "Der Stand der polnischen Schulreform. " 

Padaqoqik und Schule in Qst und West , Vot* 16, No. 1 (February 
1968), pp. 43^47. 

Fiszman, J, R. RevQlution and Tradition in People's Poland; Education 
and Socialization. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press 
1972. 382 p. 

Assesses Polish educationaUreform efforts and finds that basic 
conflicts have arisen from the clase^of still powerful religious and nationalistic 
traditions and Mandst scientism* 

,%> 9 ^ Jablonski, "Les dcoles suplrieures at la r€fofme de renseignement,/^ 
f^^sS^ Synthesis , VoL 22, No. 253 (June 1957), pp, 77-80. 

The author sees major problems in carrying out nationwide educational 
reforms in the rapid eKpanslon of the system, in articulating trie major 
levels, and in the shortage of high-level manpower. 



%^%d^ Jablonski, H. "The Universities and the School Reform, 
Polish Perspectives , VoL 9 (June 1965), pp. 8-12. 

Complains that reform attempti to tgalitarianlze, to open-up the 

Polish school system are limited by the universities* continuing dominance 

TD!/^" of the educational sector. 
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Moorman, "Shake-Up Puts Learning Society^ in the Vanguard of the 
New Revolution, " Times Educational Sup plament, No* 3059 
(January 11, 1974), pp, 18-19, 

From a functionalist viewpoint, the author reports Poland's current 
conLroversial efforts ':o shiiL from an elitist to a^-^p-M^educational 
s/stem. He argues that the long-term ratjonale for a highl/ educated 
"learning society" is because "it is essential to continuing material 
progress. " The reform "causes" are, thus, viewed eKplicitly as the 
need for more highly trained technical manpower; and implicitly ^ii^* (^^ 
the shift in national goals from "building communism" to building 
a "consumer society* " 

Kuberski, J. and J, Wolczyk, "The Bases of the Reform of the Educa- 
tional System of Poland , " Prospects . Vol.5, No, 3 (1975), 
pp. 301-'311 , 

The autliors^ explain that: 

* . .the purpose of the reform will be to raise the level of edu- 
cation in Poland/ make secondary education available to all^ 
introduce institutional forms of lifelong education for the people 
as a whole/ and provide multilateral links between school and 
life so as to prepare the generations to come for creative rQles 
in society* 

The development of an educational system on these lines 
calls for collaboration from schools , families / finnS/ youth 
organizations / the mass communication media and from the en- 
tire social and institutional context in which the pupil lives* 
For it is only by developing the educational functions of society 
and its institutions as a whole that it will be possible to achieve 
the desired results. The school is, and will continue to be, an 
essential element in the process / but it will not be the only one. 

They suggest that: 

Unity of action by all the important educational forces will 
certainly play a decisive part in the modification and develops 
ment of the national education system* In this respect a special 
task devolves upon the family/ as providing the child's natural 
early background. Hence it is important that the family should 
receive all the necessary assistance/ not only from the school 
but also from specialized establishments and social organizations* 
Such assistanca should/ for example/ help parents to learn more 
about the educational system and associate them with the various 
stages of consultation while guaranteeing that their children will 
enjoy the material conditions which are essential if they are to 
O receive a proper education* 
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2 ppcherski, M, "Changes In the^^Ush System of Teacher Education 

, ^ 'Smce 1972.'* International Review of Educatlou . (Part Institutional 

Reforms in Teacher Education Since 1972). VoL 2L No. 4 (1975), 



'2 ^3 Poln/ R "Uber die Reform derallgemeinblldendQnMittleschule in 
' ' ■ der Volksrnpublik Polen, Va rr le iche ndg^Pa^aoaik, Vol- 4 

(19G3). PP- 25-42, 



1**2 Roucek, J. "The New Reforms of the Polish Educatiorvil System. " 

Scha ul and Sociaty , VoL 36, No. 927 (October L 1932), pp. 
43 1-^43 2. 

Att^^mpts to reform secondar'/ schools have been hindered by 
"the remains of the Russian and Austrian school organization" and 
by private schools. 



Wegrocki, H. J. "Educational Refonn in Poland. Educational 
Mathgd, VoL 13, No. 5 (Fabruar/ 1934), pp. 247'-2SL 

With independence in 1918, Poland attempted to create a new 
"more democratic" educational system. In fact, howeveri "the 
only thing thrt really changed is the division and organization of 
studies** and the increased subordination of universities to a more 
centralized Ministry of Education "whose seal of approval will be 
necessary as much for the election of university rsctors as for the 
existanne of student societies. " 
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^ /C- Herzlich, Q. -Portuyal; La ^^U^^ v,,,,^, ,^ 

iaMonde^^^UJE^^ Vol. H (f^v^^Ms^e;! ^ itm"^" 

3.'X.97 Slmao, J. V. -Gener. 'Reform of Education in Portugal. " We^^tem 
Euro,peaLMi!mto.^- Vol. 4, No. 1-2 (Sprinq^Summar V^J^ 
pp. iU6~119. 

Simao, the Minister of Education, discusses swfifiplng reforr-p 
in the educational system that express 

a philosophy of eaucation which would embody th,- 
double principle that the educatioa of the individual is 
the n.ain aim of the educational system and that all, on 
the basis of equal opportunities, should find in an-' ^i-rh 
system the paths that will guarantee their inalienable right 
to be educated. From this we may conclude tha. thP Pdu- 
cational system should not be directly subordinated to the 
demands of economic development, even though we und.-r- 
stand tliat to ignore such a relationship >tjay lead to indi- 
vidual cases of frustration: the concept of educational 
structures should make it possible to obtain concrete 
qualifications for the exercise of a profession considerf=d 
to oe s;.cially useful. This is. in fact, the manner in " 
which we seek to embody in educational matters the 
humanistic principles and the conmunity vocatiun of the 
Social State, which recognizes tiie rights of the citizen 
considered as an individual and as an element of an 
integrated collectivity, 

... The reforms we want to see effected cannot be 
limited to static, definite schemes, but should rather be 
Che sum of sectoral measures and actions, all of them 
incerconnected and Inspired by a single, coherent thought 
and principle. We are thus faced with a process of ron- 
tinuous improvement and enrichment which will contribute 
to the institution of an eminently Portuguese, . ever New 
dchooi, without detriment to its universality, in which the 
Homeland will fulfill its sacred duty to ensure the edu- 
cation of its children, who will later be in a position to 
maintain, in coming generations, that spirit of renovated 
education that each period of history calls for. 

He suggests certain conditions necessary for the reform's success- 

So vast a programme as the one I have just outlined 
very briefly calls lor vast efforts and naturally huge 
..-.^.aterial resources. The necessary conditions for the 
ample, harmonious development of such projects include 
the training and modernization of indispensable human 
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means, the formulation of suitabl© educaLianQl methods 
and curricula, caJl for the definition and i^nplementatiDn 
of a compIeK educational structure, the establishment of 
appropriate administrative structuras ani qiva rise to an 
infinite number of problems to be soIvl j, questions to 
he meditated, solutions to be discovered end energies to 
be used up. 

But little or nothing will get done unPiss we manage 
to get the population of the country rE.ally^ eng^nged in the 
responsibilities of educational work. Tha achievement that 
we are planning is for the Nation as a whuie, and the Nation 
must contribute. 
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I 0 Wdshlngton, ; u/s. O ffice of EducatJ^n/ T972. 155 p. 

inG author reports important reforms that have/strengthened the 
educational s/stem and^r^^^^Fec^ provldeu a picture of the s/stem 
di all educatioii leye-is as q£ the 19u9-70 cicadamic year- Since 
Comniunliu acquisition of pov/er lato in 1947, throe major educatioual 
reforms have reflected a pruurGSsivo nationalistic euucational trend. 
TiiQ first, in 1947, aligned Romania's Western-^oriented educational 
s/stain '-vith tliut of the Soviet Union; the second^ in 1955, called for 
reorganization of the schools along poly^technical lines. ReveaUncj a 
bolder posture toward national independance and also reflecting 
political aspirations and educational objectives of the regime, the 
third reform in the 1970^3 was designed to further Romania's long-range 
plans for industrialization and technical development and fostered change 
in general education* hlqher educaLion, teacher education, and the 
vocational system. Among the achievements of this latter reform were: 
(1) the revitalisation and modernization of higher education, and align-- 
ment of Romania's higher education with the modernization process 
occurring in the west; (2) eKtension from 8 to 10 /ears of free and compul- 
sory/ education; (3) a rise of enrollment at all levels; and (4) reorganization 
of vocational education. 
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Hayishicla, R. H. The Third Front: The Politics of Soviet Mass 
Education, 1917-1918. Doctoral Dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1973. 572 p. 

What enabled the Soviet^J to radically transform Russian education 

in a short period. This Btxidy attempts an answer by concentrating on 

"the Third Front. " This was 

a term coined by the Soviet state's first Commissar of 
Education, A. V, Lunacharskii, [it] referred to the field 
of education and culture after the Bolshevik Revolution* 
This dissertation concentrates in detail on the formative 
^eara of the "Third Front" from 1917 to 1918 and examines 
the problems and methods of the take over of the educa- 
tional system by the new Bolshevik regime. It focuses on 
the transference of the ass educational system (i. e. , 
primary and secondary education) from the Tsarist auto- 
cracy to the Provisional Government and from the Pro- 
visional Government to the Soviet state. 

Progressive education in Russia, especially as it 
was developed between 1880 and 1917, was found to pro- 
vide the principal ideological foundation for all the major 
protagonists between 1917 and 1918- After the February 
Revolution in Russia, a period of dual educational power, 
similar to the political situation, ensued between the Pro-- 
visional Government's Ministry of National Education, on 
the one hand, and the State Committee for National Edu-- 
cation on the other. The latter was powerfully supported 
by Russia's largest teachers' union, the All-^Russian 
Teachers' Union (VUS), which was controlled by the 
moderate socialists (principally Socialist Revolutionaries) 
as well as by the Soviets of Workers* and Peasants' 
Deputies^ Although the progressive educational programs 
of both the Ministry and the State Committee were almost 
indistinguishable as they vehemently clashed over questions 
dealing with the mechanics of decision making and popular 
participation in the educational system. Just as the State 
Comniittee for National Education had gained the upper hand 
in the dual power relationship with the Ministry of Education, 
the Bolshevik Revolution occurred, giving the small number 
of Bolshevik educators (also proponents of progressive edu^ 
cation) power over a hostile educational system. Astutely 
using both positive and negative policies, the new Soviet 
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educators eKtendeci their control over the ochools and 
teachers and eliminated the incompatible elements of the 
old educational s/stem, such as the State Committee^' for 
National Education. The majcr opponent of the People's 
Comissarlat of Education (NarkorTipros) proved to be the- 
All-Russian Teachers* Union, Creating a united front of 
Ceachers' organizations against Soviet power, VUS attempted 
to ignore and isolate Narkompros, In December 1917,, how^ 
even its affiliates were drawn Into a disastrous teachers' 
strike their allied unions in"^ teachers' united front. 
Organisationally and financialU' weak, VUS was not able 
to preserve the teachers' united front during the strike; 
and in Januar/ 1918, after the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, the teachers' strike was broken and the united 
front was dissolved. 

From the beginning of 1918, Narkompros actively began 
to encourage teachers to accommodate themselves to Soviet 
power. Indeed, collaborationist majorities in VUS and its 
affiliates appeared and demanded that their "irreconcilablG'' 
leaders work with Soviet power. Narkompros, moreover, 
moved rapidly to develop its own teachers' union, the Union 
of Teachers-Internationalists. Confident of its increasing 
influence among the mass teachers, Narkompros in December 
1918 asked the Soviet Government for the dissolution of VUS. 

Meanwhile, the nascent Narkompros began to develop 
the structure for its new educational s/stem. as well as the 
content of its school programs* Structurall/, the Commissariat 
of Education imperiously sought to unify all schools into its 
jurisdiction and brought about a prolonged conflict with Pro-- 
letkul't, on the one hand, and the economic comissariats, 
the trade unions, the Supreme Council of National Economy, 
and the old vocaticnalists, on the other* Narkompros, none- 
theless, managed to gain control of all educational institutions 
by year's end, and, simultaneously, lusgan to institute its 
policies of decentralisation, educational reform, and demo- 
cracy within the educational system. Already, however, the 
development of a central^iEed, mobillzational Narkompros began 
to erode the original Intentions of its policies. 

Along with the development of the structure of the new 
Soviet educational system, Narkompros also commenced to 
work out the content of the schooL This, however, proved to 
be an eKtremely polemical issue and resulted in the great 
educational debate between Moscow and Petrograd educators. 
The result of this debate was "The Position of Unified Labor 
Schoor' that provided for a uniform, general educational 
schooling for all adolescents up to the age of 17. 
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Thus, by the end of 1918, thc3 People's Commissariat 
of Education, in a phenomenalb/ short period, had eliminated 

its principal opponents Jn the ^di'cat^onal s/stnm^ ef^tab-- 
Ushed its hegemony over all educational institutions, and 
Instituted a unified labor school for all youth. 



^%^,.)^0 Johnson, W. .Russ ia's Educational Heritag^e. New Yofkf 

Octagon Books, 1969. 351 p* 

Johnson suggests that the three goals of educational reform in 
Czarist Russia continue to exert a powerful Influence on subsequent 
reform efforts in the USSR after 1913. 

He explains that in the study 

Many important connections between Empire and 
Soviet procedure are pointed out, indicating that instead 
of "smashing -the old order, *' the Russian Revolution 
created a new state on the foundations of the old. The 
work reveals that the progressive educational theories 
and practices imported from abroad during the early years 
of the Soviet regime have been superseded concepts 
and methods which were outlawed and despised in the 
1920's. 

The book also traces the interesting history of 
Tsarist Russia's famous trilogy-^Orthodoxy, Autocracy, 
and Nationalism^-^and indicates how these same con-^ 
cepts dominate Soviet thinking today* Even though the 
Revolution produced a new "religion* " a new soverigni 
and a new patriotism, the demands of these institutions 
upon the ordinary citizen bear an astonishing resemblance 
to those once Imposed the Altar, the Throne, and the 
Fatherland* 
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3,%i 10/ Noah, H. J. and B. i3each (ods . '^Current Ten-Vaar gchool Refonti^LuSSRi 
{S/inposium) Soviet Educotion, VoL 13, No, 3-=4 (January-Fabruar/ 
1971), pp. :H143/' 

In thoir inf:roc!Lictio[], p.;uj<"i- 3="S, ihc? r:r!itors snirjcjo^n, th u. 

Bocause the 24th CongresLi of the Communist Part^ of tli^- 
Soviet Union will be held in March, this is an especiaiP/ 
appropriates time to evaluate the important reforms of Sovinr 
schooling, begun during the last five /ears, ttfter the 
romovQl of Khrushchev from his seat of power and the failure 
of the pol/=technical eKperi^ment in secondary schooling. 

In 1966, a single Ministry of Education for the entire 
Soviet Union was eatablishf^d, Goncentrating educational 
polic^-^making for prlmar/ and secondary schooling in one 
all^Union body. Previously, tht policies of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education, as primu s inter pares of the fifteen 
republic mlnistrels, had been imitated and adapted to 
the particular needs of the non--Russlan republics. The 
creation of ascentralized Soviet educational hierarchy may 
have indicated that mass schooling throughout the non-- 
Russian republics, as well as in the RSFSR, had grown in 
such vast proportions that a central administration was 
neces sary. 

The impetus for the current school refortris was given 
by the 23rd Party Congress in November 1966, when it was 
announced that the number of years of compulsory schooling 
should be increrased from eight to ten, making com.plete 
secondary education mandatory throughout the Soviet Union. 
The reforms were to be carried out by 1970. 

They suggest that 

The concentrated effort to improve course content, so that 
students have the scientific and technological knowledge 
they will need later in employment, can be viewed as an 
attempt to Incorporate the socialist principle of poly= 
technical education, as preparation for Industrial employ- 
ment, into subject'-orie nted school learning. It repre- 
sents a rejection of Khrushchev's polytechnical educa^ 
tional policies that attempted to train students for industrial 
and agricultural jobs by employing them in productive 
labor in workshops or at factories and farms as an integral 
part of their schooling. 
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Between 1966 and 1970, to implement the raforms, 
a cfash program was undertaken by the Ministr/ of Education^* 
with Q Joint commiseion of the scientific research institutes 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences and the Academ/ 
Sciences"tQ design, test, and publish new curricula and 
the requisite new teKtbooks. The actual introduction of the 
new programs and the reorganization of the school stem 
began in September of the current academic /ear' and, as 
the articles in this issue of Soviet Education suggest, the 
levels where these first efforts are being concentrated are 
the three primar/ grades and the science and mathematics 
courses in the secondar/ grades, 

^ # Rosen, S. Education and Modernization in the USSR . Reading, Mass,: 

Addison-Wesle/, 1971,, l/'p- 

Recurring efforts to implement a genuine pol/technlcal foundation 

school for all children since the 1920*s have failed because of the 

demands of a rapidly modernizing society geared to the achievement 

of rigid quotes in a planned economy and society, 

^ * ,1 Sinel, A. "Educating theR ussian Peasantry: The Elementary School 

Reforms of Count Dlmitrii Tolstoi. " Slavic Revie w, VoL 27 
(March 1968), pp. 49-70. 

Tolstoi in his article 'public Education, '* published in 1874, 
presents his most concrete proposal concerning the necessary con- 
ditions for radical educational reform in Czarlst Russia* His orientation 
is one of populist anarchism; he argues that only with complete learning 
and teaching freedom, with complete freedom of school organization 
will the Russian people create the educational programs that they 
need. This must be done, Tolstoi argues, without interference 
from government or progressive Intellectuals who are hopelessly 
corrupted by German pedagogical pedantries, 
3, Schiff, B, Die Reform der Grundschule in der Sowletunion ^^Rerlm* 

Osteruropa-Institut an der preinen Universitatr 19727 133 p i 

Stresses the important role of psychological research inputs into 
the primary-school reform process as plans are implemented and 
refined through testing and re-testing. Other factors contributing to 
planned change are, according to Schiff, the effective coordination of 
pre-school education with primary reforms and coordinated teacher 
Q training and re-training programs. ^ ^^^^ 
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^ iffS* Schiff, B, Grundschulreform in der UDSSR: Motive und Problem |' 
f ^ggRj ^^' Internatiorial Review of Education . VoL 15, No. 3 
(19S9), pp. 261-277. 

Examines primary school reforms in the Soviet Union from 1958 to 
the 1970 reform that Introduced ten /ears of schooling. 

Proposes that the leading factor in these reforms has been the 
excellence of the Academ/ of Pedagodical Sciences ^PN) staff and 
their work on Intellectual and psychological development. "The/ have 
made a significant contribution towards primary-school reform in the 
Sovio: Union, " he concludes. 
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i }DU Brlckman, W. Educational Reform and Renewal In Contemporars^ Spain . 

Waihington, D. C. : Institute for International Studies, USGPO, 
1972, 

Although Spain is experiencing some change in educational programs, 
any large-scale reforms will have to wait for more popular involvement in 
national Institutions and a corresponding change in the infringement of 
creative freedom the government, the church, and military conservative 
elements controlling the schools and universities. 

f Cambre M«¥#^, J. Estructura v Problemas de ia Enaeflanza en Espana. 
Barcelona: Editorial Nova Terra, 1971, 167 p. 

The 1969 "libro bianco" reform brought forth by Ministry of 
Education technicians and planners is viewed as a response, a gesture 
stimulated by the French university revolt. The author sees little if 
any hope of implementing the reforms proposed. Moreover, he 
especially criticizes the ''insignificant attention paid to the educa- 
tional problems of Spain's cultural regions. " He concludes that the 
reform plan is valuable as a diagnosis of Spain's grave educational 
problems, but that no progress will be made until "Spanish society 
is allowed to participate effectively in the new educational reform 65£^ 

Cambre, M, J, "La Reforma de la Educacidn y la Planificacidn 

Educativa en Espana. " Cuademus Americanos , VoL 24, No. 4 
(July-August 1970), pp/7-33r 

The author describes recent reform efforts and concludes that 
. . it is dubious that the oligarchy of financial and industrial 
leaders, who in the end control Important political decisions in 
Spain today, will accept the 'sacrifice' of a progressive tax reform]' 
required to carry out eKpanslve and expensive national reform of education. 

Cleverly, J. "Succession Battle Spills over^into Education and 
Starts Mass Debate, " t^.u\:u^iiA i^^ f S4^/*^r»'^^L 

No. 1233 (April 9, 1976), p. 13. 

* ^ i 0 Smith, D, "Frozen Funds Stop Up Reforms'ts^^fr' Times Educational 
Supplement, Vol. 3053 (November 1973), p, 16, 
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3.2/ /// Walsh, J. "Spain (ni): Education Reform Drawn on Outside Ideas 

Support, " Science, VoL 177, No- 4045 (21 Jul/, 1972), pp. 241^244, 

Walsh Qbserves that 

The Spanish government has launched what is probabl/ 
the most ambitious program of education reform attempted in 
Western Europe. Not surprisingly, the reforms, which affect 
education at every level, have caused controversy and con-- 
fusion In Spain, but what puzzles the outsider is that, on 
so many Issues, those who would appear to be natural 
allies work at cross-purposes. In Madrid, for example, 
the phenomenon of radical students and reactionary pro- 
fessors joining forces to oppose reforms now causes little 
surprise. Indeed, many professors identified as liberals 
are cool to the reforms, not on polMcal grounds, but 
because they view them as Ill-designed and ill-managed, 

Dfes Hochleitner, jan Undersecretary of the Spanish Ministry of 
Education and Science,^viewed a leading reform exponent: ^ 

Dfez Hochleitner was firm in espousing the 
democratizing rationale of the reform. 'Trimary edu-- 
cation was different for rich and poor, '* he said. "The 
main issue [of the reform] is to have people living 
together and understanding each other in the micro- 
society of the school. Higher education in Spain was 
a search for a title, not for knowledge. It used to. . . 
differentiate the children of the rich. Universities were 
not adapted to the reality of the society. " 

Now Diez Hochleitner is gone from the big office in 
the ministry. The wo^d from Madrid is that he was 
rusticated as a result of the effects of trying to do too 
much too fast. Certainly the Catholic church was con- 
cerned about the increasing role of state-operated 
schools in secondary education. 
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■2* //X Alkin, M, C ''Analy^sls of National Cumculum and Instructiona 
Reform: Application to Sweden. " International Review of 
Education, VoL 19, No. 2 (1973), pp. 208-218. 

Prasents a highly focuied eKaminatlon of Swedish reforms using 
a s^itema-analysia approach, Hypothesizei that Swedish reform 
efforts have largel/ been successful because of the (1) explicit goals 
set by planning groups, (2) the continuous, cumulative nature, I, e., 
the timing, of reforms, and (3) the provision of effective feedback. 
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3^2' -^/J Heidenhelmer, A. J. ''The Politics of Educational Reform- Explaining 

Different Outcomes of School Comprehensivization Attempts in 
Sweden and West Germany* " Comparative Education Review , 
VoL 18, No, 3 (October 1974), pp. 388-41 07 ~ 



The author observes that 



Few national pollc/ struggles in post-194S Western 
Europe have eKhibited such familiar fundamental characteristicSi 
and so man/ variations regarding substantive detail, pace^ 
and st/le of reform, as the initiatives to replace the estab- 
liihed.lripartite systems of secondary schools with com- 
prehensive schools more similar to the American high school 
modeL The attempt to compare the reform initiatives in 
Sweden and West Germany is challenging because the two 
countries rank near the top and bottom of the European 
countries in the degree to which they have implemented 
comprehensivization* Sweden how has all of its secon-^ 
dary students In such schools. West Germany, however, 
enrolls only about three percent of its junior secondary 
pupils in Gesamtschulen. How do such factors as the 
reception of new research findings, the pro^ and counter-- 
reform positions of interest groups, the leadership of party 
politicians and bureaucrats, help axplain why Sweden led 
and Germany lagged? What inhibited strong German reform 
initiatives in the 1950s and 60s, and what slowed an ener-= 
geitc attempt at "takeoff" even after the German Social 
Democrats won control of the Federal government in 1969 ? 



He asks in conclusion: 



What does the overall German^Swedlsh comparison 
suggest about the capacity of Social Democratic parties to 
function as sponsors and motors of basic educational 
reforms such as comprehensivization? Other European 
cases, especially that of Britain, suggest that educational 
policy is not a sector in which Social Democratic parties have 
been at their most effective as prime agents of reform* Even 
more generally, it may be that educational reform is a task 
for which political parties are inadequately equipped to 
compete with bureaucracies and interest groups in influencing 
the flow of supports and resistances from service suppliers 
and clients* What the Swedish case shows is that they can 
effectively provide sustaining leadership under optimal 
conditions, i.e. , continuity in power, supportive inter- 
action with the bureaucracy, lack of socio-cultural 
obstacles, etc* In Sweden under the conditions of the 
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19S0i and 60s, mutually reinforcing mass and elite 
supports could be harneised for consistend approaches 
to the final goal in a wa^y-'whlch could be harnessed 
for consistent approaches to the final goal in a way which 
they could not in Gennany, even in SPD-^led Laender. What 
the German experience of 1969-74 seems to show is that 
high-^preisure attempts at "takeoff" can be accomplished 
if enough political instruments are under reformer influence, 
but that the thrust of the carry-through reform effort can 
all too easily be derailed as the result of resistance 
engendered by a "maximalist" program and.Oppoiitlon 
willingness to resist consensus solutions. 
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The reform, hy promoting centralization, has fjllowed 
official policy in other fields, particularl/ die reorgani- 
zation of local government. It Is part of a far-'Sighted 
plan to consolidate the powers of the central authorities 
and make their work easier* . . . 

Since the educational system is mcnolithic, control 
from the top is effortless* A small group of planners in 
the Directorate establish ideology and methods to be 
adopted by all teachers. The centre of power is there- 
fore compact and easily controlled. And the teachers, 
for their part, follow their orders with little protest. 

By ensuring that the leadership of the Schools 
Directorate is in their hands, the party has Imposed its 
own ideas, without the approval of the Diet. The 
director-general at the time of the school reform, Mr. 
Hans LOwbeer, was a militant Social Democratic ideologist: 
his successor was also a Social Democrat. In this way, 
party programmes and party slogans have rapidly been brought 
^ to the classroom, and incorporated into the body of estab- 
lished truth* Textbooks are severely controlled. They must 
be approved by a State commission, subordinate to the 
Directorate, and they may not be used without approvaL 
The power of the Commission is absolute, and, in conse- 
quence, not only teachers but their textbooks are also 
directed by the State. 

His conclusions see school reform as a part of a monolithic 
and seemingly irreversable threat to liberty: 

The Swedish experience suggests that the choice 
before us is between technological perfection and per- 
sonal liberty. The Swedes have chosen perfection. 

Pioneers in the new totalitarianism, the Swedes are a 
warning of what probably lies in store for the rest of us, 
unless we take care to resist control and centralization, 
and unless we remember that politics are not to be dele- 
gated, but are the concern of the Individual. The new 
totalitarians. dealing in persuasion and manipulation, 
must be more efficient than the old, who depended upon 
^ force. 
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Huntford, R. The New Totalltarians . New York: Stein and Day. 1972, 
354 p. 

In a vicious critique of Sweden's Social Democrats and their welfare 
society, the author argues that 

For their intended society, the Swedish planners require 
a type of person that, thinking collectively, and suppressing 
his individuality in favour of the- group, is technologically 
oriented, and socially well-adjusted. To this end, the edu-- 
cational system was profoundly altered during the 1950s and 
1960s* From imparting knowledge, its aim. was changed to 
that of guiding social behaviour. 

In Western countries, the very intimation of educational 
reform, even without ideological undertones, usually arouses 
ferocious opposition, and authority does not always get its 
way. But in Sweden in took less than five y^ears from the 
adoption of policy to the recasting of schools and universi- 
ties, new textbooks and alL There was some public dis-- 
cussion, but no substantial opposition. In Sweden, all 
education is rigidly centralized under government direction. 
It is a long tradition and a legacy of the Reformation* 

Perhaps the most important change brought by the 
Swedish Reformation was in the educational system. In 
order to enforce Lutiieran doctrine, and tear out Catholicism 
by the roots, teaching was minutely supervised. It was a 
means of controlling what was put into the minds of the 
population-=and what was kept out. The original purpose 
has faded away, but the mechanism remains. It has really 
come into its own in the twentieth century, and only now 
is Sweden fully reaping the benefit. 

He suggests "The Swedish school reform took the outward shape 
of a device to promote egalitarian principles. " 

He argues that the ease of basic reform is attributable to a number 

of additional factors as well, i, e. * 

The ease of reform and the lack of resistance are in no 
small measure due to an almost complete lack of compe- 
tition from private schools, and an absolute lack of 
alternatives. 
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Husin, T* "Case Study in Policy Oriented Research: The Swedish 
Sehool Reforms* " School Review , Vol. 73, Mo, (Autumn 1965), 

.Notes that in Swedish compreheniive school reform efforts 

We had taken it as self-evident that educational research 
would have to form part of the bases upon which important 
national policy declilons on educational matters are founded* 
In fact, we had come to believe in educational research as 
a necessary prerequisite to long-range planning of our 
school system* 

Other factors have also contributed to the reform's successful 
implementation, however: i, e, , 

Sweden, with a population of less than 8, 000, 000 people, 
is socially, eGonomicaily, and religiously a homogeneous 
country. It is a parliamentary democracy, and the Social- 
Democratic party has been in power since 1932, The present 
prime minister has- held office since 1946, Before that he 
was minister of education. The Social-^Democratic party, 
upheld in successive elections, has consistently viewed, 
educational reform as a prirequisite to creation of a social-^ 
welfare state and as an implementation of it* 
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Husin, "Responsiveness and Resistance in the Educational System 
to Changing Needs of Societal Some Swedish Experiences. 
International Review of Education , VoL irT, No* ^ { 1969), 
pp. 476-487* 

Husin asks why educational reforms are so controversial, "Why 
the hard resistance against a change that from an abstract point of 
view would seem to be self-evident?" 

He then proceeds to answer his questlonr 

Let us begin with the question why, for instance, 
countries like the United States, the Soviet Union, or 
Sweden by and large have a comprehensive system in 
providing education for the large majority of the children 
during the first eight or more school years, whereas 
England, France, and the Federal Republic of Germany 
on the whole have kept their dualistic or parallel system 
on which the academic goats are separated from the 
non-academic sheep as early as at the age of 10 or 
11, It is Immediately evident to us that there are 
certain historical factors which account for the differ- 
ence. The European society has been and still is more 
Glass--stratified and has a relatively low degree of social 
mobility* The majority of children with working class 
background have to be content with the mandatory ele^ 
mentary school whereas the middle-^class and upper-- 
class role includes the privilege of attending the 
selective and academic secondary school and qualifying 
for university entrance- Until now only six or seven 
percent of the students at the French or West German 
universities have had a working class background, 
whereas their parents represent fifty percent of the 
electorate. 

Education has, in a social system with ascribed 
status, the character of a status symboL In a society 
where education more and more tends to become the 
democratic substitute for inherited wealth and background, 
and where demands forrfore equality of opportunity become 
more vociferous, those who are demanding change are 
regarded as threats to the prerogative of the establishment. 
As long as those who are seeking to reform society are not 
powerful enough to dominate the legislatures and to 
implement their legislation, attempts to bring about 
changes in education are mostly launched in vain. 
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\\< -Concludes that 



the responsiveness of the educational Si^stem as such to 
changing needs and conditions of the soclet/ Is rather low, 
if not non-existent. The Increasingly important role that 
education plays In present-da / meritocratic and expert 
society provides more power for those who represent 
education. They become the gate-keepers to social promotion 
and therefore more and more feel that they represent the 
established society. They can speak for the established 
strata of society in resisting changes, particularly changes 
which broaden educational opportunities. No educational 
reforms, at least in Europe, have had their main backing 
from the teachers and school administrators. As far as 
Sweden la concerned, and the same seems to apply to 
other European countries, the Increased standard of living 
provided for by the Welfare State stepped up aspirations 
for education. The various people's movements began to 
realize that they had a stajt,e in an educational system which 
could provide greater equality of opportunity. The politicians 
began to realize the changed priority status of education Siu wfA 
the general public and began to pay more attention to It. 



3.2, 111 Husin, T. "Two Decades of Educational Research in Sweden. " 
Interchange. Vol. 1, No. 1 (1970), pp. 86-98. 

Describes the contributions of educational research to school 
reform efforts in Sweden after 1945. Notes that "by comparison 

with the Continent, educational research in Sweden has had less of 

a philosophical— humanistic— historic bent, " that the Swedish 

government has developed a research network to support sweeping 

school-reform efforts. 
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3/2' Husin, T. and G. Boalt. EducatlQnal Research and Educatlgnai 

Reform: The Case of Sweden. New York; John Wiley, 1967. 233 p. 

The authors describe over two decades of fundamental reform in 

Swedish education and ask why Sweden alone has been able to carry 

out such sweeping reforms without social upheavel' 

The structure of the entire school system in Sweden, 
both at the primary and secondary level, has been changed 
radically by legislation since 1945. On the basis of ten 
years of committee work the Government in 1950 submitted 
legislation to Parliament whereby provisions were made 
for a decade of eKperiments with a nlne=year cornprehensive 
school covering the entire compulsory school age. On the 
basis of experiences gained during the SO'b, which were 
evaluated by means of among other things several research 
projects, the 1962 Parliament passed a new Education Act 
which made provisions for the establishment of compre'- 
hensive- schools all over the country* Both the change 
in the basic school structure and-^above all---the rapidly 
increasing enrollment in the schools covering the age 
range 16 through 20 Made it necessary to revise drastically 
the goals and content of instruction of the school for this 
age level. This was, as were all the other changes, done 
on the basis of thorough committee work and research. 
According to the legislation passed as the 1964 Education 
Act the gymnasium, which so far had dominated this age 
level, was revised and diversified with five different 
sections,, and a new type of schoolj a two'-year continuation 
school, envisaged already In the 1962 legislation, was set 
up. The 1967 Teacher Education Act makes provisions for a 
teacher training geared to the new types of schools. At the 
beginning of 1966 a Government Committee submitted a 
report on vocational training which proposed a thorough 
reshaping of vocational education and a reorganization of 
the vocational schools which are to be incorporated into 
the gymnasium-contiauation- school structure. 

One might ask why these rather drastic changes have 
taken place in Sweden and not in countries such as England, 
France or the Federal Republic of Germany, Without pur-- 
porting to carry out an analysis of all the factors it seems 
evident that behind the Swedish school reforms the same 
forces are operating which have brought about political 
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democracy, economic growth and the Welfare State, The ^ 
sequencing of the reforms might be regarded as typical 
of the school aa a highly Inititutlonaliged system* 
Reforms creating social security and economic improve- 
ments to a large extent have been the precursors of the 
educational changes. 
3/ 2* / i ^ Mallea, Ja^^R. "The Implementation of Swedish Educational 

Policy and Planning. " Comparative Education , Vol, 6* No. 2 
(June 1970), pp. 99-^114, 

Mallea contends that 

Clearly the concept of "rolling refonn" is being 
actively implemented. It is obvious^ too, that "social 
demand'* and not manpower requirements is forcing 
the pace of educational change. Freedom on educa- 
tional choice is assuming first priority and the 
structural barrier of early differentiation has virtually 
been removed* As a result, Sweden now possesses 
all the necessary elements for the establishment of 
a system of compulsory, comprehensive education 
up to the age of eighteen. Moreover the name 
tentatively given to the proposed new secondary 
school — ^the Intermediate School — ^suggesti the 
direction future developments will take. 



3X /la Marklund, S. "Comparative School Research and the Swedish Reform* " 

International Review of Education, VoL XI, Mo. 1 (1971), pp, 39-49, 

Marklund suggests that research has made valuable, if much 
limited contributions to Swedish school reforms: 

The contribution of comparative studies of the school 
reform may seem to have been a very small one. The results 
are often diffuse and depend on certain conditions. Strictly 
controlled experiments are difficult to arrange; when they are 
feasible, they give rise to situations and problems of appli- 
cation that may not coincide with reality. The most important 
aspect of the investigations was probably that they helped 
to disperse a number of prejudices, and to show that the 
real problems were those of evaluation rather than of 
detenmining facte* In the last analysis, the school 
reform has been a political question, for it was impos- 
sible to demonstrate conclusively that one differentiation 
model was superior to another. As far as retention of 
knowledge is concerned, the opinion Is becoming mors 
general that the type of differentiation is of subordinate 
importance, or rather that it is of significance only to the 
eKtent that it indicates the scope of various forma of study 
and instruction, for it is in these that the greatest source 
of differences probably lias* There Is good reason, there- 
fore, to make fomii of study and instruction the principal 
subject of educational research* 
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ot-fC'ifH (Mi.iiujM HMj)iuni (<ei (lOfl^-^Unq tJu^ ;-;i')k.»o h.: V " :^aril^fJnf 

Prirrui Mlnlfitnr FalinO ariil uii arni^^ of ntihooi-bonrri 
bui'.hjuGratL; clnini that the/ ore courititig on iK:hools to 
provoke i^iocial chanyo, to rf:iGt;ructuro a smoll ond ratli^-r 
inonolitluc capitalist country Into a ^'Miuinely rnociern 
dDmocrac/. The comproiiGn^a schODl reform that 
-'wedon taecjari planninq back in liie FortlGs and inc^rjvirQt^u 
in 1 962 is designed, the^ Bay, to do just this. 

VVliat it boii:3 down to Is a total Intagration of 
th^ public school s/i^tern Into a single comprehensive 
s/steni offering (thGorGticall^ ) a good geriGral, basic 
education to everybody from the age of seven to sixteen. 
PcQviously, students were channeled at an earlf agfi into 
tnther coUegG-prGpara tor/ or vQcational programs. In 
effect, parents made this choico for the children, vvho 
by tlie time they reached the unlversit/ level had little 
opportunity to make up the \vorh (often including a 
rnasrer^ of Greek and LaLhi), Wonv. in the new compre- 
hensive system, the caoice of specialization comeR 
at a Hiuch later stage; and even if students do "major'' 
in vocational gubjects in the upper gradeSi they may 
still enter the university (which now operates on 
essentially an ''open enrollment" basis). Under the 
new system uniform prograrns of study are closely 
regulated (inciuding not only requirements but also 
"compulsory electives*% Much of the inspiration for 
the new plan came from the United States. 

Despite its obvious advantages over the system that 
preceded it, the Great School Reform is apt to sound 
tragi-comic to many American observers. You don't 
democratize a school system Just by standardizing the 
various game plans for graduation. And allovving 
students to pick their major fields of concentration cer- 
tainly doasn*t mean that they're liberated from the high- 
power pressures of far Uy gr cla:;n or seK-roIe stereotypes. 
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AcconiiPM to crlllc-ii on iIuj ri^jhi uf ciiu [Jocicil 
I .)^.un,ur:rat:;, iihrj Urna t 'Jchool kcforni hi; IrKiei-d bri naiiic 
uliangc, but not in tho d Imction of deiii ocnac the 
nchool ^y^tnm iii bcaaonuiiq uu:rnD ?n 110^/ ce ntmlli^ei I 
and [larnoyanaoim , thoy ^ay. cirul thoro'ij no iDiiger 
room for a VBtioty of Ht/lcMi of aducatio^i-'-including, 
tor ininariao, ChrjHjkin aducatioti, (Sorne peopic have 
Gv^ri threeilienQd to start, at^ It were, I'Glicjioua free 
schools for this purpose! ) 

In the vievv of the lafliiist critics, the aame of 
Pciline^s gania is represfjive tolerance; tJia subsidies to 
studant government and all th^ talk aboiit school demo- 
cracy are parliamentari/ safety^ ^/alves to make the Sociol 
Democrats look good— which the^ vmcy much need to do 
with a new prints nufiister in tha midst of a painful 
period of Inflation now several /ears old- 

But BUiru.y the comprehensive school means con- 
siderabltB Irnpro veiiient. In the past schooling v^as 
rl^^tormined h^r ohs^ ui S^^vedon, and in 19 30 only ^ 
srncill percontage of the population vjent as far as the 
g^/mriasliim (the nex" stage in achool fcr the college- 
bound). In 1945 it was only U percent, and by 1972 
it had grown to 80 perceat. 

Nevertheless, at the uni^^rsit^r laval the percentage 
of the student; papulation v/ith working -clas s origins haa 
not increased vary- much over the /ears, though nobody; 
pa^s tuition and getierous financial aid has bean available 
for decades practically for the aslcing. Class prejudice, 
apparently, is more than a money thing: it's centuries 
of ingrained attitudes about who is s upposed to be 
inferior, a conception of higher learning as a luxur/ 
resen/ed for the rich. 
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atockholin: Ofilco of the Chanaeliorof the Swedish Uiiivc^ral ti^i:^, 
19 75. 3 7 p- 

Ihe author d{>iSGribaii large^'-sca le univarsity reforrns currently 

Ops ^ti. 

undarwauancl notes that 

An overarching political goal of the reform is to prcmotie 
social equalit/* The proposal of the r^41nister of Education 
to Pariiarrient marks a reiati\^e shift in emphasis of the 
goals of higher education: from the coticept of growth to 
reclistrlbutloa of social values. 

He explains that 

Th^ reform rnarks a desire to adnilt more students from 
"n-on-'traditional" groups- grown-up people, peopLe with 
eKpsriencg of working lifQ, students w^lthout traditipnal 
ed\icatlonal background. 0 pporturLltlQ s for higher education 
vviJl be more mvenly distributed over the country. Iri 
principle; the concept of higher education will be widaried 
to all post-secoridar/ education. Even if the instltutiorial 
organisation maf vary^ higher education will be treated as 
on^ cDherent system. Six regional boards will be estab- 
Ushed, with certain specified respansibilitles. Recurrent 
4'dMcatiQri will be favoured. 

The reiorms are being carried out using a ''Research and Developnieat 

Model" that stresses eiKperinientatlDn arid svaluation. In this effort to 

fundamenta U y alter the governance, structurei programs, and roles in 

Swedish univ^ersities and shift froni an institute to a departmental 

systeni, the author suggests that serious attention must he paid to such 

probleriis as the kmy role of teachers, the fragmentizatica of planning 

and declslon-making^and inter ^lig^the need for information and iastii-iJrlCi^^^i t^^orc h , 

paulston, Rolland Educati onal Change in S weden , New York: 
Teachers College Press, 193 p» 

rhe author^ontendskhat Sweden's vital ^rliamentary acceptance 
of the comprehensive school reform in 195 0, a European first, resulted 
from: (1) popular support In the large folk movement, (2) the Social- 
Dernocrat political dominance, (3) post-World War II pres sures for 'H^. 
dsinocratiaation of residual elitist institutions after 18 years of 
welfare --state reform,, and (4) a rational sssessment of anticipated 
manpower requirements In an advanced technological society. 

313' 
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och KulLiir, I'dGO- 221 p. 

S]cjr. tran (1, ProfO!:-:.;or of C: lucatjon Up[jijala , hm, IjGuii lili*;! lu.ulirHj 
academic critic yf the Swodlish school rciforin, Huro, In ,:i y JinpUaUlan 
of argunients "for and against the new school, " he argues the con- 
servative poaitlon tlia t thn school raforms ahould be decklGci more on 
"scientlfin" than on "political" or idooloyical grounds. 
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T hniiicj Hh;Qn, 1-' . 'M?a(,licdi Hu^itructurin!! oi lii^iluji Cducuticjti i.ri 
awe den. ^'t^^lM^l^U^JlidJ''/^ Vnt. 56, No, 2 (Spriny 11)75), 

pp. 7 0-8 8. 

From a functilonali pflrspGCtivo, the author DKplains thcit riGW 
lizigislation parsed \n Sweden in the spring of 1 975 b^glrif^ f:he most 
eKtensi^/e res tructuring of highor educatiDn in western Europe. Changes 
that come about in the next decade should broadnn the concept 
of hi ^her ed ucationi decentrriUae facilities, introduce a numerus clausus, 
bring "ropresaritatlvea of aociet/'' into the local administration of the 
universities, extend the paths of admission, place a new emphasis on 
current education, increase support of adult education and short-^term 
occuparlonally related courses at the expense of traditional higher 
^; 'Ju('-?it ion, if'd lrit^v:MTia Uona f;!ie ourriculunu riorne of the ^;hano^^^^ 
are intensely opposed hy faculty and students, and the organizations 
that represent thera. 

He proposes that 

The egailtarian tr ansfornmtiori of the Swedish schools 
in the past quarter century has been the moBt thnroughgoing 
conducted by- any modern society In the world'. The next 
decade will see a similar restructuring of the -vvhole system 
of higher education in ways that go bey^ond the inclusiveness 
and di^ersit^ of public higher education. Even now 

the Swedish universities are no longer the autononious, 
insulated, and avarklass institutions they used to be. 
But before sjcetchiiig the changing forms and purposes that are 
emerging, it is necessar/ to say something of what has hap- 
pened to the primary and secondary schools. They have been 
reshaped by the sartie egalitarian values and national purposes 
that have now focused on higher education. 

His canclusions stress the ideological motivation of the reforms: 

The planned transformation of the Swedish variant of the 
traditional Germanic university to a People's University is 
an expefiment in higher education worthy of ^vvatching* There 
will undoubtedly be many changes and additions, . . as new 
experience os obtained, but the directions of change are as 
clear as is the powerful egalitarianism that is the force 
behind them. 
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liaiiliw, V(..l. 11, No. 3 (OcLoliur 1.9(j7), pp/lvT «^3BGr"~"™~~~^^ 



[The] absence of ('oordim Lion is a result of SwjtzerlaricrG 
tradition of fedorali^m and the complex Unguistlc and con- 
fessiondl divialon^* It is the price paid to maintain harmon/ 
bGtweon Swiss people speaking and worshipping in different 
WQ/ij. HowevGr, the SwisB oducaMonal s^^^tom as a whole 
is characterized b/ a number of features^ (1) the country is 
well endowed with schools and there is no illiteracy, (2) 
there is an absence of competing s/stonis ot private and 
public schools; (3) direct control over the school is 
exercised through the local authorities; (4) the economic 
prosperity of Switzerland depends on th^ qualit/ of its 
products and its tourism and upon fulfiUrnent of its inter- 
national responBitailitiof;. rducatlon, thereforn, attempts 
to prepare competent individuals, able to work efficiently at 
whatever level of skill their Jobs require, as well <is to 
widen their linguistic knowledge. The goal is less to edu- 
cate an elite composea of brilliant students than to give all 
Gitisons a solid education, whatever the lype of school 
they select. 



He theri sunimarizes the opposition to secondary-school reforms as 
foUov/s: 



Those who introduce school reforms ^re, of course, con- 
vinced of the correctness of their ideas and the urgency of 
taking action. Opponents are more Inclined to criticize the 
proposed changes than to offer some constructive contribu- 
tion. They often look with nostalgia to the past to find the 
solution to all problems. The arguments advanced are 
quite varied. First, they claim that the aim of education 
is to make men and not to satisfy the economic and technical 
needs of a depersonaliEed society. It is, therefore, dan^verous 
to modify the structure and the function of the school accor-- 
ding to economic imperatives. Goals such as equality of 
opportunity, the discovery of braln-poweri investment for 
education to signify the pressure utilitarian materialisiii 
is exerting on the traditional concepts of humanism. The 
existing school system has given enough proof of its valued- 
better stand by it. It will guarantee the raspect due to 
each human being. 
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Secondlv, thc^assert: that ihe propofUtionH of inocitirn 
psychQ-pGciagogy '/jhould be tredt:ed with caution. The 
usQ of a(3til:ude taints In antra nc-a exdininations and during 
secondary education has provoked a violent raction. It 
was considered an attempt to substitute a mechanical and 
anonymous devica for the torigher's direct kaowledge of 
the student. However, during the last tan years, these 
prejudices have beRn lessenlm^ The teachers have 
become used to the tests and are often glad to find in 
their results a corroboration of their personal Judgment 
of tha pupiL 

Third, the introduction of the new tracks and post- 
ponement of the commencement of Latin are considered to 
be serious blows to the humanities. The proportion of 
students learning Greek has lessened considerably, and 
Latin has lost some ground, too. This trend is observable 
everywhere, however, and is not due solelv to the intro-^ 
duction of the reforms. It is clear that by trying to introduce 
parity of esteem among the tracks in the Jiecondary schools 
and by allowing the bearers of different types of baccalaur€at 
to entar any university department, the familiar concept of 
the superiority of the humanities over any other pattern of 
studtas Is denied. The students are more and morr> attracted 
to modern languages or science. It is, thus, no wonder that 
the opponents to the reforms are to be found mainl/ among 
university people and parents who have been educated in 
humanitios- This attitude expresses the instinctive dis-- 
trust of that class of society of seeing a greater proportion 
of chUdren coming from all sorts of environments entering 
secondary and higher educationr although one is surprised 
to note sometimes, even among the mernbers of the teaching 
profession who profess radical tendencies in politics, a 
fundamental opposition to the democratization of education. 
Fourth, measures which impl/ the unification of the cantonal 
structures or intervention of the federal government come up 
against desires to maintain cantonal autonomy and freedom. 
It is asserted that schools should be the exclusive 
responsibilit-/ of the canton. People may favor, in theory, 
the suppression of existing differences, but In practice this 
often means that they desire merely that the other should 
adjust their system to their own, 
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?U;tii, IL ::hQulcl be aoted l:haU bc:iudQs those who 
in fact: do not wont: any change, a iriinorit/ of criticf;. viow 
th^ reforms as too cautiouB and deinand more drastic 
change in tha Gducational structure as well as in the 
methods. These people are generally either from left- 
wing poMtical movements or educators who would like to 
put into practice the most valuable discovari-as in the 
field of pedagogy. 

Lastly, It must be remberad that the efficiency of the 
reforms is limited by the attitude of large sectors of the 
taachinci profession. Any change means abandonTnent^of 
habUi considered valuable and tha necessity of adapting 
to new methods. Between the ^enunciation of reforms and 
their achievement stands the inertia of those who have to 
apply^ them in the classroom. 
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y 3*^^ Anderson, J. nnd J. A. Lauwer/a, "Aht^irinq thii Strnciure of 'L'o.ichnr 
f>iuuatlOfi- A CaBQ iitudy from AtlanCiu Crinada, " Int'iTchdngo, 
Vol. 4, No^ 2-3 (1973), pp. OH^aB, 

The authors uflo a tunctionaliflt framQwork r.o expidln attempts to 
Implflmant educational reform of tho outer structure of teacher education 
in Atiantic Caiiodci. Ouler sLructures implies here the formal aapecf^ 
affecting toachoro colleges like Gducationai legislation, Qducatlgnal 
finance, and educational adm iniatration. A case study of vafious 
attempts to ahang*: th^ structuro in the prsvlnce of Mova Scotia In 
the last 2 5 /ears is used to llludtrata the problema Involved with 
adoption of innovaiions. The flnids of counsalor training and spocial 
education exompiify- various atrat©giss for educational deyeioprn*?nt 
undertaken by the Atlantic Institute of Education. 

3. 3^ O Conneil/, D. J. ":ichool Change in the Sevontiso. " Ed uc a ticn 
Canada , Voh M. No. 1 (March 1974), pp. 34-39. 

, '.fetiTo^ -.^^^i^^ tv( H^^^i^.^^ .L '^mJ^ jfr ^ ^ ' 

The author><^notes that "something gugpiciousl/ like letharg/'' has 

settled on Canadian reform efforts. " He suggests that "a kind oC overall 

continuity marks tlie stor/ of mankind, making revolutionar/ directions 

exceptional and general h/ trans itor'/- " 

A more respactable basis for judgment can 
probably be found by estimating the degree to whi ch 
fundamental element^ in the scnooi organisation are 
susceptible to change. Among such elements the 
really cruclai one appeari to be the purposes which 
sociefy belisves the schools ser/o and the value it 
attaches t-j chose purposes. Othar basic aspects of 
schooling include the structure of the education s/s^" 
tern, the allocation and use of authority within it, the 
part pldv^ed by the community In the process of iducation, 
and the role of the teacher. The school, in my opinion, 
could accommodate considerable modification^^ in zha 
present functioning of all of these elements except the 
first without radical change resulting. As long as the 
central purposes remain basically unaltered there will be 
no really major change in the schools as we know them. 

Can we expect change in these central purposes ? 
It seems undeniable that schools are now production- 
oriented, that society sees them as providing input of an 
acceptable standard for other important social institutions. 
In this respect the schools accurately reflect the values 
of the larger society to wnich they belong, for our 
technological age is clearly managerial in character. 
In fact, it is hard to imagine how there could be a sub- 
stantial degree of dissonance betv/een the values 
expressed in the functions of schools and the values which 
epUomiae society in general. 
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M* B. '■Educdiiaa and f-Iort.:! (Uianqn In IlnullMh-i^^ponklnij 
pp. ibl-^ZblL " 



3i 3*^^^ Stanip, R. M. "Urban Industrial. CharigG and Curriculum Reform in 
Early Tv^entdoth CGni:ury Ontario. '* In Gliudlas iii^^Educaji mia 
Chcmge. R. D. He/man, r^t al. Toronto: Hoit, Rlnehart, nnd 
'mrmon, ID 72, pp. 9-^87- 

Not until the decade of the 1960s did Oritorio schooling 
full/ adjust to the challenges of urbanisation and industrialism 
first posed in the closing /ears of the nineteenth centur/. For 
almost half a century following 1914 the hopes of James and 
Ada Hughes, of Adelaide Hoodless and James Robertson* for 
meanlBgful curriculum reform remained largely unfilfUled. 
The traditional '"academic" subjects continued to dominate 
the curriculum while Industrial arts* home economics* and 
nature study remained on the fringes. And content continued 
to dominate process; ''what*' children learned was more 
important than "how'* they learned. . . . But|:, durlncj the 1960s 
a current of reform swept through the Ontario educational 
scene-''-a movement not seen since the early years of the 
century and a movemenu that turned into reality m.any of the 
hopes of the earlier generation of reformers, 

Th^i full adjustment of the province's secondary schools 
to the demands of a modern industrial society was fore- 
shadowed in the spring of 1961 when Ontario opted into the 
federal government's Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act. Under this legislation, Ottawa agreed to 
finance 75 percent of the cost of eKpansion in secondary 
and post-secondary technical education, with the remaining 
25 percent divided between the province and the municipality* 
The result was a mushrooming of technical schoQis and 
technical wings in large city, small town, and rural Ontario 
that went beyond the wildest dreams of Seath. this 
physical expansion was paralleled by a Recrganiaed Programme 
of Studies (more popularly known as the "Robarts Plan*') for 
Ontario secondary schools* This provided a much greater 
variety of technical and comimercial programs and attempted 
to give them equal prestige with the academic program* Later 
in the decade the aholition of the Grade 13 provincial 
examinations further encouraged local school boards and 
individual high schools to diversity their course offerings. 
The various demands of a highly complex twentieth century 
industrial society were at last recognized by the OntariQ 
secondary schooL 

. . * Curriculum reform, spurred on by parallel developments 
at the secondary level and by the Hall^Dennis Report, resulted 
in major revisions in the organization of learning in the ele-" 
mentary ciassroomp The nongraded school, continuous pro-- 
gress, individualized instruction, the inquiry approach, arid 
locally originated curriculum materials, came into vogue* 
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It remains to bo explcihiod why i^o many funciampntcU: 
''':hrinyea took place In Ontnrla educcitton during the 1960r;. 
In his comprehansive sfudy of the postwar Ontario scene, 

G. Fleming attributed the oho ages largely to tho two 
ministers of education of the day-^John Robarcs and 
William Davis* Fleming welcomed Robart^s assumption 
of the education portfolio In 1959 as a fresh breeze fol- 
lowing the "defensiveness, negativism^ and resistance 
to change" that characterized the William Dunlop years 
of the 1950s. But Robarts was merely the herald for the 
later arrival of the new messlah. "Davis's appointment 
as minister in 1962, " stated Fleming, ''was an event of 
such importance that it can hardly be exaggeratedi " The 
author then proceeded to chronicle the outstanding achieve-- 
ments of the Davis regime, ''In a sense they are all Davis 
achievements, and few will begrudga calling the period 
the Davis era. " 



St. John, J. ''The Delusion of Change. Education Canada, 
VoL 10, Mo. 3 (Septembar 1 970)^ pp^ S-^B. 

The author suggests that attempts at educational change in 
Canada are increasingly circumscribed by a lack of agreement over 
what schocls should do, over values and goals. 
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:$\^> 0&» kdama,?;mik^ "Hlghiarider Folk School: Cr , Information, Going 

Back and Teaching It, " iiamilLWim,: i^l. i^evlew, Vol, 42," 
No, 4 (November 1972), pp. 497--32or 

Adama contends that the Highlander Folk School, an attempt to 
implement soctel movement education programs which was directly 
related to mountain people and their common problems, was successful 
largely tlirough Its "vaguenasa" concerning Its governing principles, and 
because It let "the pssople it serves and the times they live in define pre- 
clsgly what they (ideals and/or governing concept) mean. " ff>T-5-S04. 



"3,3,07 Apple, M,wV'Cun-iculura Dsslgn and Cultural Order. " In Educational Racun- 
JimsSiaa^ N. Shlmahara (ed) . New York: Meirlll Pu^b. Co . , Tg'/a , ^pj^ 

Apple qontends that the discipline centered curriculum reform move- 
ment of the " 60'3 has had little lasting effect. One of the reasons may be 
that the conceptual systems used to deal with schooling and reform are so 
limited. Until modes of fact are de^dsed that can handle the politics of 
institutional Ufe, we may^flnd ourselves merely repeating past curricula^ 
p;^iift^^ failures . 
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In a subaequ#nt arfelQl^$ "Curriculmii as IdeologicaJ, Selection^" Comparative 
Education Hsylgw., Vol. 20, No. 2 (Jme 1976), pp. 209-215, A^le elaboiites 
hia arpment td^mn trm Antonio Grawsci that "a critical element in enhancing 
the ideolc^,0al dondnTOce of a certain class is the control of the knowledge 
preger-Ting Wid pro4uQing institutions of a particular society. Tmt is^ in 
the conflict o^er co^^pating econoiric and political forms ^ the eBtablismnent 
of cultiiral hagemonj x® of no moment.'' Attejnpts to ''reforrn" curriomlwn 

in U,S. achoola axEmined from this group conflict perspective. 
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3' Barman* P. and M, W. McLaughlin. ''Iiii[)Ii:niuutat:.iOri f:OucaU.(ina 1. 

TnnovriaQii. " ;nio E(llH^cJllOiu^l Voiuui, Vni. au, No-, (March 1076), 
pp. 34 5-3 7 0. ^ 

The ciuLhors, RAND Corp "Social SciGntist^, " nom thai: some 
"ten percent: of the fedtoral aid t:o public schnols which current!/ 
excQGds $3, 5 billion onnuolli^" is used to proinote edi^catlonol 
rGforrn In, for exaniple,(l) the ElcDmentar/ and Second^T^ Education 
Act Title III ($150 million annualhO; (2) Bilingual prOjtQta ($45 million); 
(3) the Right to Read reform ($12 million). 

^Yom a systems orientation, the/ propo:;^^-- three ni^ijor factors 
affactinq the implementation and ccntinuation of refoi^m^: 

We hy^pothesized in our theoretical approach th^t 
three general factors can influence the course of Inno- 
s-^atlve proJects-'--project characteri3tics, the tnstUiitional 
30tting, and faderal policies. The preceding analysis 
of the innovation process suggests key components of these 
general factors, which arc listed, along with th^ pm- 
ylousb/ discussed measures of the effectiveness 0f 
ImplementaLion and continuation, in Table 1. 

Project characteristics 4^ted^^5firbie^ conaist 
basically of four elements- educational treatment^r 
jresource level, scope of proposed change, and imple- 
mentation strategy. Although most studies distinguish 
the project's educational treatment and its resour^^t 
level (e. g, level of federal funding, number of stu^- 
dents served hy the project, and per-pupil eKpeaditure), 
many studies attempting torelate project characteristics 
^o outcomes fail to distinguish the treatment from th^ 
scope of change contemplated by the woiild-be Inno^ 
vators. Yet such dimensions as the com.pieKity and the 
amount of change required by a project can be ©KP^ctad 
uO place different demands on the institutional sQttLng and 
thus may have strong effects on project outcomes^ More-- 
over, project evaluations seldom differentiate the ^ducatignal 
treatment or technology from the (usually implicit) irnple-^ 
mentation strategy selected to carry out the treatxtl^nt. 
Yet our research provided us with many illustrations of 
the same basic treatment being implemented in cQHtr^scing 
ways in different school and district settings, resulting 
in different outcomes. 
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Another general factor ^^siuned to affact inriovriifon Lu 
):lua iru^LUuMonal uettini/. !EKpV:^rii0ncu and common kngwiodgQ 
j^ugnasf ihat schools and school dl:nrlct3 differ from one 
^atnothe^ in man/ ways. Bo^m ^Wtistlcal studies have 
anali^zed the background and dexnographlc characteristics 
of a project's sohooL school district, and participants, 
But our study of the procmn of innovation sugge^sta that 
tha organizational climat;® and the motivations of principal 
actors can also play criUMl rol#s in projecc outcomes. 

The final factor tlmi might affect Innovative projects 
is federal policies. The kmd change agent study eKamincd 
four federal programs designed to promofes educational 
change, each with a diffirent ^tiaMgement strategy and a 
different set of pricritias, diversity provided an 

Opportunity to compare th# Innov^ations funded by 
different programs and to a^^t^^ the axtent to which 
diff^^fGnces in federal pioqmm ^Uat.^gies and priorities 
oould account for variation^ tht^ innovative process 
^nd project outcomes. How^vW/ our primary concern was 
not with evaluating any parUcular program, but with using 
program comparisons as on^ measure of judging the effectiveness 
Qf policy instruments common to these change agent programs. 

/ Booth, H, ^'Compensaton/ Pre^sahooJ.-^-Do Its Effects Justify Its Ex' Jtence?'' 
Educational Review. Vol. 28, No.l (November 197S) , pp. 51-59. 

Contending that the po$ltiv# Wisults of^compensator/ pre- schooling /tt/-rW.^M 
in terrns of congitlve achlevemtnt, ar© "washed out'' during the coltsc of 
subsequent schooling, Booth ^OMlud^s that it is not a useful s-frategy. She 
refx^ins, however, from condamnlng these programs, noting that "other 
aspaats which are outside th© acopt of this paper and which include both 
social and emotional development should not be forgotten and their impor- 
tance should not be underestlmitadv " 



3, J. / ^ Bruc^, E. "A Review of RiCant ErQposals for Reform in Secondary 
Education," Educational rem Vol. 40, No. 2 (January 1976), 
Rp, 145-156/ 
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%i H Bowles, and H. Glntis. SchooUng in Capi talist Ameri ca: Iducational 
Re tQriTL and the Contfadictions of Econoniic Life . KewVork: Basic 
Books, 197 5,= . 

Us^ing a Marxist frame of analysis, the authors examine what they 

proposf-- as the three major periods of reform in the United States, 1. e, ^ 

(1) befc re the Civil War, (2) before and after World War L and (3) during 

the last decade, or so* These -'reforrns" have all sought to protect 

and perpetuate the advantage of privileged groups^ none have resulted 

In a more equitable society. The authors accordingly ask: 

Does this mean that a more equal school system has no 
role to pla/ in creating a more equal society? Not at all. 

The reduction of econonnic inequalits/ is ultimately a 
poUticaL not an economic question, rh-3 legltiniatiori of 
economic inequality is critical to the political defense of 
the fundamental Institutions which regulate the 
economy. An educational system purged of its social 
biases would hardly contribute to the legitimation of 
inequality. Given the current eniphasis on meritocrati c 
process, an equal school system would substantially 
undermine the defense of hierarchical privileges. Irideed, 
we believe that the movenient for racial equality and the 
widespread dissatisfaction among increasingly well- 
educated workers is^ to a degreei the result of the 
increasing equality of educational attainments. But a 
more equal school system will not create a more equal 
society simply through equallEing the distribution of 
human resources* It will only create the political oppor-- 
tunlty for organizing a strong movement dedicated to 
achieving greater economic equality. Egalitarian school 
reform niust be explicitly politicah its aim must be to 
uridGrrnine the capacity of the systeni to prepetuate 
inequality. This entails at least three objectives. An 
egalitarian program of educational refornis must make it 
perfectly clear that equalitysis not a question of sub- 
cultural values, nor is it a biological issue, nor is it a 
* narrowly economic issue. Equality is a political issue, 

and the only route to a mere equal society lies through 
political struggle. Second, egalitarian reforms in educa- 
tion nuij^l seek tr; risable the myths which make incqurulitv 
app^r. i, brneficiul^ just, or unavoidable. Flnajlv, a L;rugram 
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of egalitarian reforms itieducatiOii must seek to unifv 
diverse groups and conibat attempts to segment workers 
of different social circumstance. 

Let us Consider how these principies inight apply in 
the case of a particular egalitarian reform; openenroU" 
ment in higher education* Ihis reform could very^ well 
meet the first objective^^the poUticiaation of Inequaliti^. 
If youth of mifiorlty and blue-collar farriilles gained their 
share of higher education credentials, the legitiinac^^ of 
organizlnig productioti and social life hJerarchically' along 
class and race lines w^ould be drastically uadennined. 
The continued eKploitation of l^bor acid social oppressiDn 
ofmlnQrities would increasingly' conie tc ie seen as rooted 
in the political power of dominant elites rather than in any 
cultural, blologicaL or skill deficiencies of workers. But 
open etiroUiTient does not necessarily^ generate a more 
equal distributiDn of educatioriQl credentials. Aloag with 
freer admissions policies ha\re coirie a stronger internal 
cracking sy^stem wtihin higher educQtion arid the prolifera- 
tion of sub-B, A, degrees. These symbolize the rie%v 
educational stratification* 

The relationship between open enrollment and the second 
objective -^undenriining antiegalitarian myths = -is similarly 
ambiguous. Certainly^ open enrollment can, and has, in 
Important cas@s, laid to rest the noticjn that only a select 
few can. benefit froin higher educatioa, The presence of 
increasing nurnbers of black, Chlca^Q, and blue-coUar 
youth in college has also made it increasingly difficult for 
college teachers to propagate the racist and elitist m.yths 
of coriventional social sciences withQut incurring protest. 
Yet, in many institutions, large nunibers of students with 
drastically deficient high^schoQl backgrounds have been 
confronted by a hostile or indifferent faculty who are com- 
mitted to a traditional academic curriculum* In these cases, 
widespread failure ainong the nev^ students has probably 
reinforced discriminatory^ ideologies, 

Lastly^ %ve believe that opef^ enrQllm.ent can plBy a 
significant role in unifying workers of diverse social 
circumstances* The universallaation of higher education 
breaks down artificial cultural distinctions among vyorklng 
people, ^lore concretely, by \;^5tly Lncreasing the 
potential aumbers of beneficiaries of lilgher education, 
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It strengthens public higher education in the politlcai 
sreTia. This can yield direct material benefits to 
faculty as w^ell as to studeats already enrolled. Yet 
this is oftea aot the case* If state legislatures and 
university administrations opt for open enrollnient 
v/lttout augmenting the availabie resources, the 
increased size of the student bod y will be reflected 
in heavier course loads for teachers, larger and more 
innpersorial classes for studeats, and a heightened 
probabLlity of blanilng the nmw students for the "decline 
in educational quality* " 

It tuxns out^ then, that this reform — Indeed, any 
retorm^'-ca nnot be evaluated In the abstract. It cculd 
hmve strongly Inertial consequenceSi but it need not, 
A program of open enrollnient, free tuition, no Lracking, 
curriculuiTi and evaluation procedures appropriate to 
ail stiident-s' needs, significantly increased firinces, 
and a critique of ideologies which celebrate the statiis 
quo would need to constitute a revolutionary relDriTi pr6-- 
grani. Essential to the success of the progriirn v^ould 
be a functioning coalition of students, teacn&r.-. ccm^" 
mMriity groups, and workers' organisations* A .-linilar 
analysis of other egalitarian reforins \vOu1g rental, at 
least in some, a genuinely revolutioaary poiaui^' 

Campbell, ''Assessing the rmpact of P^ann^d ^oclaj Chenje. " 

In Social Research and Publ ic Policies: Ihe Dar tvnouth QECD 
Confereqce. G. M. Lyons (edj Hanover, : The Public 

Affairs Ceater, 19 75, ..p. 3-^4 5, 
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^ 1^ Carnoy, M. Edu cation as Ciilt ural ImperUUsm « New York: McKa/, 1974, 

In Chapter 6^ "Education as Internal Colonialism: Educational Reform 
and SQclal CDntrol In the United States, L830-;970, " C^rnoy presents a 
ti^o-Marxist as sassment of three major school-reform , 
durlag the and 1850's, the 190O's to 1 920's, and the 1970's- 

During each periods school reforni is viBWQd as a result of the chaaging 
needs fcr capitalist devrelopment. Carnoy contends, for example, that 
refornis ^Nmrm 

not the result of conspiracy between business leaders and 

schoolmen, although there is ample evidence that business 

interests did coatrol the schools through pressures on school^ 

men and that schoolmen were bu sines smen^ It was the result 

of the same kind of sharing of societal views as occurred in f -' ' 

Horace Mana's time. The ke^ to uaderstanding why schools 

were organized for the benefit of the few and the repres;- 

of the maiiv^in enlightened self--interest, Both reformers 

and buslaess leaders were interested in maintaining a social 

order In v^hich those who shared their v^iew of societal change, 

not the Imnilgrant and working--class rabble, came to power in 

the next generation* 

Description of these, . .D^Lonns should make clear that the 
structure of U* S. schools todmy Is not an accident or the 
result of Lnefilciencies or of conservative administrators and 
teachers. Rather, schools are the wa ^ they are today 
because of successful reforms between 1850 and 1920, 
reforms which ^vere designed to meet the needs of capitalist 
industriallzat Icn. The objective of schoo Itn-. wa s to inciil-- ^ 
cate faith in the capitalist s/stern, especially in its 
cbjectivit / and raUonalit/i and to orepare people to take 
their pCQper place in that system. This objective was 
derived from a particular and hierarchical view of 
society which in turn was derived fronn a particular and 
hierarchical economic philosophy: the rich and powerful 
are cleverer tlian the poor and weak^ and therefore have 
the right to be rich and societv is better off for that 
division a nd ordering of power, (pp. 2 55^ S6) 
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Carnov^ coiicludes that today, 

. as in the past, educational problems in the United 
States are a mantifestation of a much more profouiid malaise 
in ths econoinic aad social order, particularly,^ the 
hierarchical relatlDris in production-consumption brought 
on by larger-scale capitalist Industrialization^ In the 
past, educational reformerSi man/ idealistic and with good 
intentions. Imposed on the mass of urban workers an 
eUucational s ysteni which contributed to preserving 
social orderi but did so while maintaining an Inequitable 
class .structure. In th€ 1970's, professional educators 
continue to try to rejuvenate this same educational system 
because they continue to believe in the existing economac 
and social structure, and in the corporations' view of 
America' s future. 
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3 Jt / V Clark, M. "Education and Exploitation, in Mlseducation In 

Appaiachia. Huntington, W-Va.^ Appalachian Press, 1974/ pp. 

Clark, from a culturQl-^revl^l perspective, argues that because 
Appaiachia is an internal colon/ dominated hy powerful corporations, 
social and educational reform programs will seek to buy off militant 
people and keep the poor quiet. In this commenqement address at 
Berea College, he explains that corporate ownership in Appaiachia 
has direct consequences for the structure and ideological cast of the 
educational sy-stem: 

It-s not enough to simply own a region if you cannot 
control It and then eKploit it. In order to do this you need 
people in the middle who will do the dirty work. You need 
an educated class willing to run the local businesses, set 
up schools and other institutions which train people to do 
the job and keep their minds and mouths shut. You need an 
educated class to keep poor people in their '.^piace. 

Around the world, wherever empires am built, you can 
see the same proceas at work. An educated class is built 
from the native people, A class whose loyaities are not to 
their own people but to the people who own the region. 
These educated people, ^he midiUe men, are paid well with 
material benefits, money, status, power* And they rule 
with an i'on fist. Once such a syscein is established, it*s 
not Qecess.:.iy for the rich folks to pass down orders to 
their stooges. The dtooges elnjady know what their self 
interests are and Klv^^y will protect them aU costs. 

But where do you laciait ar. j^-\c.Amd clais and how 
do you train them? It's my belief that Berea College and 
other colleges in Appaiachia have fuirilled this function 
since they were established. 

Berea College was founded by missionaries who 
believed they had a divine purposa to bring enlightenment 
and education to this rugged land. But education, in our 
society, means control not freedom. It means a way of 
transferring values from one group to another io that the 
first group can keep the second under contrgl. Mis- 
sionaries, or their supporters, ended up by controlling 
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the people they were trying to save from eternal damnation. 
This was true in India with tb^ British, in Latin Anierica 
with the Spanish, and in Appalaqhia with our own mis- 
sionaries. By setting up an edUCTted class of native 
people who are trained to be doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
social workers, a larger society can control a smaller 
one, or one without political power. 

How does Berea help in all of this? I think it is 
fairly ev^ident. By training the people who have functioned 
best m mountain schools, Beraa helps to insure a steady 
supply of people who will take over the reins of power when 
the exiatlng local leadership dies, By teaching students 
a new sat of values— values bas^d on the dominant middle 
class American society, this college insures that people 
can be co-opted and bought off Uke most other people in 
this SQciaty who are foimoMy educated and middle class. 
This system will always allow a few people to fight 
their way to the top-«for those f©w are needed to control 
those who are on the bottom. Remember this fact, and 
remembar it well, fellow Bereans^ we got where we are by 
climbing over the backs and bodies of our brothers and 
sisters who now work in the mlils, mines^ factories; who 
fight in Vltenam, or who sit jobless at home and wonder 
what tomorrow will bring. 

I don't know v/hat your reaction is to these thoughts. 
I don't mind anger, I hope you do have some kind of 
reaction. I also hope you don't feel guilty if you find 
some truth in what I say. Guilt is the traditional means 
of escape for the American liberal wiio rushes out into 
the cold world to hJfep poor folks— whether poor folks 
want help or not. 

The problem is net with poor folks. The problem is 
with th# rtck' folks in this country v;ho control the wealth 
and then control us. And part of the problem with the 
middle class who help to perpetuate this evil, racist system 
which w# now have. 

We have the potential as a people to build a democratic 
society in this country. If we want to build a democratic 
society w# must begin to figure out how the present system 
works. Then we must begin to build a new society which 
will serve people, not exploit them. 
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Cohen, S** ^'Urban School Refortn,'' Hlsto^ of Education Quarterly , Vol.9 ^ 
No. 3 (Fall 1969), pp. 298-304, " 



Cohen suggests that urban^eformi in the first decades of this 
century must viewed in the center of pressure for "Americanization**' 
In 1908, for emmplm, 57. 8 percent of public school children in thirty-'Seven 
of America's largest cities were of foreign parentage* 

He oqncludes that 

With Its attempt to channel imrnigraiit children into manual 
labor/ iadusfrial education was another answer to the swift 
upwart thru it of the new immigrant* In ihort, a growing 
apprehension that competition for position and prestige was 
becoming too keen is an important factor in the industrial 
education movenient* The seal with \vhlch progressives pur-- 
sued Industrial education into the lowest grades of the public 
school cannot be understood if this factor is overlooked. 



3* 3« ^6 Cooper, R. and J. Gregory, "Can Community Control of Indian 



Education Work?'* Journal of American rndtan Education, VoL 15- 
No. 3 (MaK 1976), pp. 7-11. " ' " ' 

The authora, using a cuiturai-revival orientcition, explain that 
onl/ a revitalisation of Indian culture will make recent Indian education 
refonns work: 

Wa no^^stand on top of the mountain, about to walk down 
the othar side into a valley of sunshine, with a new ray of 
hope cailad Indian self-dtennination. Hopefully, we will 
realize that our future as a people rests in a rediscovery 
of our Indian roots. We must accept the challenge of 
creating a v;®U-'ordered and meaningful school system 
in all our communities. 

Should fail, it is not likely that-^e will be given 
another chance. Civilization is in mortal danger, because 
the spirit has been lost in today's society, and as Crazy 
Horse said: "It is hard to hold a Graat Vision. Let us 
now demonstrate our spirit, our great vision and lead 
the way to a better tomorrow for our children and theirs. 
The job of educating Indian people Is an awesome respousi- 
bility. A mw threshold o^^ opportunity has been opened by 
the Indian Jiy-Determination and. Education Assistance 
Act of 1973. Puture success or failure now rests in our hands. 
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- ^- ■'/ Cremin, L.A. "The Free School Movement: A Perspactlve. Infopao 
' No 8 National Education Association, Washington, D.C.. 
Division of Insttuction and ProfassionBl Dovelopment, August 
367 1974, 136 p. , ' ^ 

Cramln argues that 'thi;iFra8 Sohool Movement fails becauaei 1) it 
has pro'/ldad no ne%v profound etuestlons about education, 2) It has au j- 
gested no new Bltematlve curricula and, 3) it remains as school-bound. 

3-^*/F* Cramln, L. A. T he Trang^formatlon of the jcho^li Pfogressivlsm In 
American Education, 1876-19 57 . New York j Alffed A* Knepf, 
1964. 3B7 p. 



wremin suggests that the reform movement called 



progressive education began as part of a vaat 
humanitarian effort to appl/ the promise of American 
life-=the ideal of government by, of* and for the 
people— to the puzzling new urban-industrial civiliza- 
tion that came into being during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century* The word progressive provides the 
clue to what it really was: the educational phase of 
American Progressivlsm writ large. In effect, pro- 
gressive education began as Progressivism in education: 
a man/-gided effort to use the schools to improve the 
lives of indlviduaii. In the minds of PrDgreisives 
this meant sevefBl things* 

First, it meant broadening the program and function 
of the school to include direct concern for health, voca- 
tion, and the qualif/ of family and community life. 

Secondi it meant appl/lrig In the pedagogical prin- 
ciples derived from new scientific research in psyeholog/ 
and the social sciences^ 

Third, it meant tailoring instruction more and more to 
the different kinds and classes of children who were being 
brought within the purview of the schooL In a sense, the 
revolution Horace Mann had sparked a generation before— 
the revolution inherent in the idea that everyone ought to-be 
iducated--*had created both the problem and the opportunity 
of the Progresiives* For if everyone was to attend school, 
the Progressives contended, not only the methods but the 
very meaning of education would have to change* 

He cites Waltar Llppman's critique of the>povement: 

There is no common faith, no common body of principle, 
no common body of knowledge, no common moral and 
intellectual diicipline. Yet the graduates of these modem 
schools are eKpectsd to form a civiliEed communit/. They 
are eMpected to govern themselves. They are expected to 
have a social conscience- They are eKpected to arrive by 
discussion at common purposes. When one realises that 
they have no common culturei is it astounding that they 
have no common purpose? That they worship false gods? 
That only in war do they unite? That in the fierce struggle 
for existence they are tearing western society to pieces? 
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He questions 

Wh^ this abrupt and rather dismal end of a movenient 
that had for more than a half-century^ commanded the loyalt/ 
of influential segments of the American public? A numb^^r 
of reasons suggest themselves. 

First, distortion. As frequentl/ happens with social 
movements, success brought schism In the ranks/ The 
pluralism of the nineties became the bitter ideological 
fragmentation of the thirties and forties* Factions developed, 
and within the factions, cults, cliques, and fanatics. 
The movement became strife-ridden, given to bandwagon 
behavior, dominated by the feuding of minorities. 

Second, there was the negativism inherent in this and 
all social reform movements. Like man/ protestors against 
injustice, the earl/ progressives knew better what the/ 
were against than what the/ were for. 

Third, what the progressives did prescribe rnade inordinate 
demands on the teacher's time and abilit/. 

Fourth, and this too is a common phenomenon of social 
reform, the movement became a victim Df its own success. 
Much of what it preached was simpl/ incorporated into the 
schools at large. Once the schools did change, however, 
progressives too often t^und themselves wedded to spe- 
cific programs, unable to iormulate next steps. 

Fifth, there was thG impact of the more general swing toward 
conservatism in postwar poiitical and social thought. 

Sixth, there was the price of the movement paid for its own 
professionalizatlon; for given the political realities of American 
education, no program can survive that ceases assiduous!/ 
to cultivate la/ support. 

Seventh, and most important, progressive education 
collapsed because it failed to keep pace with tht5 continuing 
transformation of American societ/. 
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Cuban, L, "Reforjii by Fiati The Clark Plan in Washington, 1970-1972,' 
Urban Education. Vol, 9, No.KApril 1974), pp. 8-34. 

Cuban explains why a reform effort failed in Washington^ D,C* He 
notes that: 

In July 1970, the Washington, D.C. Board of Education 
approved a design to reform elementary and junior high schools 
in order to increase academic achievement. Called the Clark 
Plan after its author, New York psychologist Dr. Kenneth Clark, 
the rhetoric and later actions of the board of education, the 
superintendent, and the administration ^^TPTked expectations that 
a new era had been Initiated in school .;.k'3lrs. 

The decision to experiment in Washington was cajled by the 
Saturday Review (19 70:55) "one of the few positive reports re- 
ceived by big cities in recent years, " Labelling it "revolutionary 
teaching, Jet (1970:21) magazine said it was **a salute to Black 
unity. " To the ^few York Times (19 70) it was the "most significant 
test of public education in America today, " 

National acclaim, however, cauld not prevent the Clark Plan 
from dividing teachers, admanlstrators , board of education, and 
community; it triggered a volatile debate about education thati 
at one point, almost sparked a teacher's strike. Other than the 
tracking controversy of 1966-1967 and Superintendent Carl Hansen's 
resignation, no Issue In Washington in the previous decade had 
compellingjy focused community attention upon schooling for black 
children as did the Clark Plan. The furor generated by the plan in 
its first few years reveals two elements that appear and reappear 
In effots to refonm schooling: the stmggle over reform is often 
a battle for the control of reform, and imposed changes carry the 
seeds of failure within themselves. 

He concludes that the reform goals focusing on: 

. . .accountability and administrative leadership. . . seem to be mech- 
anistic, simplistic in conceptualisation. It ^fie^as if teachers 
were to miraculously shift a negative belief system ajout black 
children into a positive one, march into classrooms, and teach 
children to read. All because of a M board vote. It wmmaB if a 
superbly gifted educational leader would grace the superintendency , 
and a dom4no effect would be created in the hierarchy, automatically 
equipping supervisors and principals with the skills and attitudes 
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necessary to mtrf out board wishes. This oonspiau/ous absenoe 
from the design of political and organisational awareness is 
puzzling. 

Is it poa^iWe that the Clark Plan was a fantasy, a dream in 
which miany paoplt wanted deiperately to believe? The deep- 
seated wish to miotm schooling in Washington has continually 
fathered drwms tJmt there is such a thing as Instant reform. To 
the extent that the Cl^rk Plan nourished these dreams, it was a 
fantasy^ Vet, if it then perhaps it was fantasy perceived 

by Allen and Clark m politically necessan^ to initiate fundamental 
movement within the system and further consolidated board power. 

Of the four key influential s Involved in the birth of the Clark 
Plan, oniy Simons remains. In January 1973, the board voted not 
to rehire Hugh Sqott. 

No d^ubt vestiges of the Clark-Allen efforts remained both in 
the schoola and th^ community expectations for hard-^oore improve-- 
ments in student ptrformanee. But little else. Another conscious 
attempt to impose refonn upon the system was burled. 
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2 3i?^ Engel, "Politics and Prerequisites in Educational Changef-^^ 

^ Phi D^lta Kappan . VoL 55, No. 7 (March 1974), pp. 457-459, 

• ^'uu.^ hopefully that U* educational^reform efforts point to 

'hrea pclitical prerequisites for constructive change^" 

First; only decentralization of authority will m^k^ 
citiaen participation in^ decision making more likiif. 
Sherry Arnsteln indicatas that conimunit/ involvement 
can run the gamut from therapeutic non-participation^, 
through tokenism which does nothing to change tha 
balance of power, to various degrees of decision miking, 
such as partnerships or even citizen controL Blgnasp 
is a national pathology from which school systeins and even 
individual schools enjoy no immunity. The politics of 
change demands a reduced«--a human^^scale. A smaller 
organizational structure is the necessary pracondltlpn 
* for client participation and shared decision making. The 
local inefficiencies and corrupt inequities which stix^u- 
lated centralization in the first place must now be 6mlt 
with on the basis of a much more thoroughly inforrti^d 
and activist community. 

rnformation is a second prerequisite for successful 
change through the political process. Widely distributed, 
extensive consumer -education, about education, is 
essential to inform the client population about what 
really happening to kids in the schools. It cannot OOme 
from the system and its status quo bias. Parents and kids 
need to knew wh^ otions are and the implicatjotns 

of each option r ^ . .... Consumer incentives for change 
darive from a fafai lariC)" with the shape and effects of 
aitarnatives; mo^isst or grand, cautious or radicaL this 
familiarity is a necessary precondition for participating 
in decision making and vor making consequenti'al decisions. 
Because of lack of information, we tend to be Sd^cisfl#d 
with mediocrity on the one hand or dabbling in the pl^y- 
lands of the free schools with the other. Without a well- 
informed client constituency, there is either whimsia^l 
and uncritical pressure for change, or no change ac ^U, 
Fiscal power is a third significant necessity ia the 
poiitics of change. Hierarchical authority in school Sys- 
tems follows from the top--down injection of funding. An 
open voucher system, with necessary safeguards, wUl 
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put fiscal power with the coniujiier, at the base of the 
educational pyramid. Parent tthoiqe in a competitive market 
pl^ce of educational practice, not StTOnnized 1 - a mono- 
paUstlc public school systar.. Is an essential link in the 
ch^in of decentralized authoritf consumer education* 
Our goal here is informed* participator/ democracy within 
th# school sy-stem* It can h$ mtMmd if those who benefit 
from the system and who puf for It can share in its authority 
and become responsible participants. 

The three elements we M%rm ^Ignled out—decentrali zation 
of decision making, information -^aquisltion, and actual 
choice making among a variety of Qptions through vouchers-- 
ar0 by no means the only Impmtwt considerations in the 
politics of change, but each la stgnlficant and indispensable. 
Perhaps, ¥fith such demooratlc tools^ education will finally 
rid itself of its compliance with the nineteenth=cehtur/ 
assembly line model; research and development will rid 
themselves of the positivlstlc behavioral model; and edu- 
cational management will rid Itialf of the technocratic 
social engineering model, Parhdpa a richer diversity of 
paradigms will emerge for a r^^ponaibte multifunctional 
school system. 
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rafornv^* i- . ^i-; \)uor uW- no, hut for cUL " ■ dia idrMitlflaH nil: 

c o 171 1 ) R n s !: u r y u d u C3 1 i < .5 n . i J ^ ? s cm ; r^: a ^ I b ) n , 1 1 u.H.k;d s vi 1 ) ^ ^ y : ; r e m ; : , u . 1 1 vi 1 1 e 1 

n/niL/rruj, and tor.U : /nb.-..:. rclonn. IIcj conciiidcrj tlinr t!i < iLor oflui ^ 

th^j rno5U promi:,^': 

31rK::e thki ^-u\^5atory npprodch has u|. aarcntly 

railed, siii -'^ (;:; augatiori Ib !iar a r^-viliHtlc \)rl- 
.--'n.je protip ,1:, aincc modol nui. : ^^ntGms do not uivo 
laach evidence yai: o ' 'i::ina their promise^ and ::u\r.- 
jiarallel sy^^teins am Mjicali/ an dvoidance of the 
<:H:4h- ■VT(- to rr^fr^rni ^ ■ '■r.nhl ^-diaro ;:;:3:a c'a^-^: 

\:^d continua to i)a ^iC ii:ed, thc^ lnt:0Ht:---and, in mv' 
viev/, moijt promi;3uv inproacdi to in;arvantton .ofcrm 
:Otnl schcoi sv'"tGin:;, . tructurall/ and otherwise, 
^ere are several appjxx: 'dies to total system int^'^^vention. 
One approach is to proylde new leadership fur rha 
.■ystern as a whola, whlla leaviiio ^^.^ systonds ii^y\ii un-.i 
srructure basically intact. This approach is exemplified 
by trends in Phdlade J phias where a reforrn-^muided 
central school board, including former Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth and a new superintendent cf schools w' h a 
record of innovation are attempting to strength an th^'^^ 
effectiveness of the cla :^;ysten. with the infusi' n oi new 
staff and new 5tyle^>. Pittsburgh, too, in imprDving 
the efficiency of aie existing system, within tiie opera- 
tional deflniiiv-^a of qiiality education as achievement accorna'a 
to nof^ms. 

Another approach consists of reorganization of tha 
system into quasi^-autonomou^^ districts"--!, e. , decern- 
tralization, Washington, D- * has begun moving la- 
this direction, beginning with single model schools. 
The Passow Repc un the District's schools recommends 
a total system reiorm by decentralizing the system into 
eight subsystems of approKimoudv equal slzj. 

Still another form is the proposed merger of the 
school svsterns of two entire political jurisdictions-- 
the city of Louisville and Jefferson County. T'le 
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t ( j r o ti ! i I, M I' o f M I u ] in i ) n ; ^ ) i' : ; 1 1 f j ' h • • t r ; ; ; : ^ - : ^ ' h i 1 ! i f ' t ■ 1 1 ■• 
:\] dnV'\\)\('' iluOiKiny , ^fJ'.-T/ib jnt:(,) ..i :an(jl'* :r.' :Ji,:(?iL 

lu \.)r('::\Q['j^ ■ 'us: bQiii []]■': v-.\,!i^lM:. of b '/ ■ .'^ ' vK!^' 
Hinillnn 

Tn duj oLiij.; i.^ Mn:.j , nuMltUr; of oxcuj! luiu:! ' nui;.;!: 
nv/im aqain::;!: Ihn t.I^io of rha 'n-jliiH quo s/stuKU Tho 
l^)t;dl dpprorif'h ha^^ no sus li c^r-jni^Lmifit:; Uioro lij no *;c;.^n-i 
U'Oiii withiiu for oivotyoiin f^Uirts nt. rnforni ndlc at 
thri ij.une time. In a foderaLiu!! oi: auroiiomous siibs v'nteriKj , 
earii v/ith an ccjiiiLablo f^jhare cjf rusourca^^^ jnstructjanal 
prcicticutj would aperaio in an open, compGtiUvn market, 
^riic niuHi: siicces s ful niudeU wuuld bo on display bs a 
c\\ dlcnqe to other L^chool syi^tcnis lo ..irlopL the ii' '.ipprouclv.' 
C'^' .u.;rpdS:3 tlinrn in porforniancn. 
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(;an;%ijf:Tf.r, C, "Reform of Uri:)an Schiooln: ni.u;jU3!i f>r \{< uility y it^^i? 



Arqun;..! Uiat ulopiari :;rhjol ri.:i':;nn ; dr- unr*.-MU:a;l(„c.i!.iy^ expunij 

CaU.:^ in:itead for ''rcri lii^tic " rGi;ornu] that look for "partial. cnn^wntH 

to (complex pro^'lr'inb. " Those iiicludw: 

(I) a performarico raqulrernent on the ::^c.;iuui .^^^stein; (2) 
ungrading tne fir'^t Lhrea /ears; (3) use of morcj voUinta^ 
manpower [ L , '.;.dh:^ga studontGl in □chool:^; ('1) the 
provision of froe bruakfa^i^ti^^-^-ai^ well^.:^ well au free 
hinciie3--^fur poor childrini; and ('j) the expansion of work- 
-:^tud7 programs. 

He concludes that 

. - .a:^ long as rocij^m con;:inues ::o njnfound our sociat/, 
we will experienc^^^ dit Licultios on ..iie ndticational as 
on every other iron^ 

Secondly, as long as poverty afflicts larcro groups, 
to i\at extent the schools will bo handicappod in per^ 
foriVwag enactivel/. 

But having stress. the importance of racism and 
povert/ as causative factors in the malparfonnance of 
the schools, let me quickl/ add that I believo there 
are a reasonable number of things that the school can 
do, either on its own or with iihe help of the community, 
that will enable it to meat its obligation to provide baH:c 
-■kills for all children, poor as well as rich, black as 
M as white. 

G.. M. The Brief Interlude ideral Intervention in Anv::rican 

L...:ucation, 1944-1974. Pa^ u -^nted at the American Educa^ 
tional Research Annual Meeting, unicaao. Illinois, April ' 974. 
41. p. 

Gold argues that 

Liberals have been largely successful in accomplishing 
their goal of equalizing education?,.^ opportun-ty through the 
use of federal powers, but it is now quite clear that this 
achievement has in no way brought about the eKpecced 
increase in domestic tranquility. Indeed, the relationship 

atween them seems to be the reverse of those great 
•rsxpectations* Education, by being linked to the economy, 
while lacking commensurate power to shape industrial 
activities, is not capable of fulfilling its goals for 
[reforming] society. 
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^tri'l f\L\i.\>-'U]\r \<<i\ui\i\, A :H.l.h:y tjl llu- U iiivc m-; j.l, / of V/ i m f ^ i i :; i, 1 1, 
^ hfM'l.Ui.il dL;:;.)MMM'jii, f f ii j 7-i s i 1, / o ^ W i ; mi i j 

i'.:::uu I p. 

This Ih^iiUA] iiiv(^ 4fjau-?:-^ Mu,' uj[u(:ic)ii:.;;iip Ijutwnen iu' . ' tiuiiq 
qrafliiatr. nti.H IvMif: a(:livi:iin and iTkj :;ocio-tKjlil:ic m ! .uui ana- 
dnniic cMiiije:; of dl ^:r'onf:onf:rrif-nta It po^^tulnt'^^:^ m ^-ausal niudel 
of dK^ ptocans of bacominq na a^Hudt^t in the c/raduale ijchool 
netUriM w\\ich irudurin::; di; a sets of vuriablGs: (1) the inde- 
pendent variabie>3 are die cauueH of (2) the Intorveninq vari ,bh:e 
diaa-oiitent:, which may or may not \)n tran:dbrrned into (3) the 
dependent variable, accivlsrn. Each se^ of variabie:. Is con - 
sidered in relation i;o eA/- environnients--"Lhc universe:/, and 
societv in aenerab Or pandcular iareresi: are die conditions 
which affoct die Unkaqes between the diree sets of variaiiies: 
these .ire eon^dderdd in terms oi the coarOiive, morab nnu 
; .lo ii v.i Liu UL.i I ;:a,i.iujh ui taa i ae is/ ! e i iti 1 ..a. > .a K'.-nntri 
i-lennisean' s thuories reaardis-, dia aOaabrj of Youth arid 
the process oi radicalization a/e used to interpret die ini[)act 
of those conditio^is In the seiusai model. A c:ase study of 
qra hiate student attitudes and acLivisrn at che Univorsit/ of 
'Aa.sconsin durinj the neriori 1066-19/q provides empirical 
conimei":L lor the uostuiated iiiudeb 

The author found thir 

Kumanlties and social scien - dep^itments had the mosr 
dis(--ntontod students in absolute and percentaye terms. 
Eaueation, bioioglcal science, ph/sicQl science, and 
en^Tineering departmenl:s qeneraU/ had lower proourfion:. 
oi disconi:ented siudents thai, the overail figure of 
2^ : percent. 

The levels of discontentment as of 1966^67 are 
ccrr:[}ared with the distribution of reform organizations as 
of 1968-59 to determine whether the former might have 
been use^! to predict the latter. This relationship is 
high!/ significant. Out of 69 departments, there were 
reform organizations in 11, and in all of these 11 depart- 
ments more than 15 percent of the scudents had s-en 
discontent ec' 

The reform organizations tended to be leftist politically. 
Leaders of the organisations were concerned with 
reorienting Universitv priorities, radicalizing the mass 
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of r/MfJuvit'^ 'Mi'.l l.^u.l^J^!■]r^■uiu.ir^; 'jUuion!:;-:, <ni(i t"t".ilnlruj nor:^ori:; 
v;lio would luji:vn\o raciif-'di or'|<:ini..u.u':.3 in t.ht.;if f^Mnj} occupd'- 

-.»nd iciiprovlnq the quall.Ly of yr^uluuLn oducaUun, 

i.)i.irlng the 19n^)"7(J acad'irnit: /^-sar thn refarrii inov^niieiU- 
collap3(KL Thi5 roault [3 not surprising given our tin ori<'?:^ 
roijardiiig thu re^^olulioti of iduntit/ crises, the caustM^^--^ 
diBConterJ:--ac\.- m — po^t-octv:- -in moclfoU and th':^ 
trarisitori nesG of jst t/pus of or janizcd slud :uU /iotl vir; 



a QQ Or^:'V, C. X^^£.Gr;:^^U j^£hcQ^ A R g v 1 i o n 1 I n to rn r ota tion of 

A meri caji Pub^^^ Educaric Mavv^ '^ork: Baf^ic Books, 1 972. .^u^. p. 

Greer examineri racards of saveratl mtsjor urban school system which 
ru^^'-^' higii ran^ of ^ '..^^^ faidur^ aiivMuj Lhe urban poor siuc^^ b^^fory 
.dOO, -j^pcsing the rri/th that American schools have been credited with 
building democracy. Tru; author feels that this m/th has been largely^ 
responsible for fhe rasistance of today's schools to needed change and 
if the American ochool system is to help the disf.dvantaged, acting as 
a democratizing agent and facilitating s^ocial change, it must first 
re-examine the historical anal/sis of American education sc as Co 
better contribute to a radical rethinking . f our contemporary ?:?ocial 
crisis. 
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^.^■'o:.:;, ind 1^ "RaJU7U U.ifcui/i." jj!in7n,| u ud__.:u. jjoL 

VoJ . 0 ;, rh), (i/inunry i.'J7l), pp. 2n ■:!/.) , 

The ^luthrj]::] ,nmin l;:iaf: tho opHno^i:: ol: r;,y, oducotlon !:a "Inno va ti vn" 
u..M::lriM/;.il niv;in>i-s in ]rirnn innr\iuim \uvlfMx:ut po:.;::.>i!d iitieri fcr moro banic 
vufurmiM 

Even as ttuMia innov.iiions relieved the rigid proqitimG and 
toaciiing prQcLicos in many Gchoolo, a dccipcr malaii^c in Arnori-^ 
can m ication was devGloping uunoticGd . T'he seemingly en- 
lightened educators who had p ssed these changes toward 
floxibility ind enriciiiTient had focused their enuryvea entirGly 
on niaking the process of iGarning in school more lively and 
ri:^warding. But they had not perceived that larger social fcrcRS 
were calling into question i.^ie relevance of the entire enterprise 
of fomial education. 

In e urban ghetto :hools, s+arvation budgetif;, the impact 
of the nlum environment, and teacher Indtfference and nomatimes 
unconscious racism had reducaU the schools to mere ciiscipiinary 
institutions In the suburbs, the shadow of college prBparatlon 
and social conformity had blighted the proceas of growing up 
less brutally, but with comparable efficiency. In all schools, 
Mie excitement of learning seemed somehow to shrivel frorn iJi^ 
time the child entered tiU the time he left. 

By the mid 19 6^'*s, black parents in the ghettes and white stu-- 
dents on the campuses and in the suburban high sch.^ ds began 
to revolt against the educational system* "Innovative^' approaches, 
enlightened and humane as they were, simply did not seem to get 
at the deeper causes of rhe educational malaise. The ricts in the 
urban slums and the demonstrations on the campuses of ti c rnulti- 
varsities made it sjiuckingly clear that the educational .ysz 
had reached a point where it no longer could continue 7/;:h'-^ .t 
b^iSic^ radical changes in its structure, control, and opc-:tiGn, 
Radical refonn is a vigorcus recoil and response to realities too 
long suppressed * 
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Vv", M, -mM ?vi. ''ludl/ 'KuunH ilifj Work 

Coiil:l[ii,i.!tio:=; ,\iui r.jUacL-j m C^uoor Lldijcatiuri. " aru-vard 

-174. 

The duLliora riryuu tin at: 

niuch-^publicizod.^affort:j lo tie -ducation more cloool^ to the 
world of work constituLe a "liuilow, if not Individous, 
reform. 

''DospitQ its assortions to the contrar/, the authors 
niaintain, ''[career education] is primaril^^ a renewal and 
eKpan:aon of vocational educaLion, a niovement that ha:n 
pr:/vioual/ proven iti^elf inafiective in reducing the gap 
dotwoan rirdi and poor, in enhancing School learning, in 
Molviny social and econonil . iJi^oijlanis, and in improving 
the /itatus of nh/sical work. " 

-V cna Henna the ^iasic iiS:u:nietian ■s^ cMrOiVT education rejbnnf^ 

. , . -^ost noLaol/ the ifJ-^a that die :ajr^i:e.jn:^ and ^^alf-^ 
11: :% of students can ;je i:^roadeneG throiigh er-rposurG 
lo 'heal %vork. " 

"In '-ct, most work In :.oring, diO/ d^-clare. ''Ilr; 
unvaried routine, the :dnipiLCit7 of most tasks, and the 
constant supervision chee-crcristic of hierarchical set- 
tings all deny workers a ^^ense of competence and feeling 
of responsibiiit/. " Given tiie "-egative aspecLS ' of 
most emplov^mant situations, thev continue, the iniro- 
duction of "real work" '-chools ''might: have just the 

opposite effect from that intended, 'h . . . 
V arso , J. . d " 

.... cnalienge the idea tiiat eaucational programs 

can equip students not onl/ for ^^^-level jobs, but 

also for long-^term careers- in a . ^ i field. 

In American industry, they :rgue, "relativel/ few 
jobs are arranged in career ladders of an/ length. " 
wujst mobility it; horiaontal and directed to "different 
jobs that require about the same level of skill and 
rf^^eoonsibility. *' 

"As long as joos themselvc:: are arranged in 
short ladders and the route to occupations of greater 
responsibility and status lies only through increased 
formcil scfiOoUng, die claim that career education will 
prepara individuals for progression of jobs is hollow, 
they state. 
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The authoni ahao challoriar! conUMitlona that caraov 
eductUion cnn holp case un^rnpIoi/nicnU, ^;d/ing '•The notion 
that uriemplD>rnient Is due to the mism/Uch of workers and 
jobs, and can ther,^forG hn cured by training workera for 
thooe Jobs which Jo exlSt:. ignoros the fact that the 
unemployment level is d^^pendent on tho ovGrall heaith of 
the economy', 

Finally, the/ 

criticize the desire of career educators to discourago 
students fram becoming "over-educated'* and adding to 
the current surplus of college-^educated youth. " The 
fact Is, they argue, that the desire for what way turn 
out to be unusable credentials is, from the studen;:*Li 
point of view, quite rational. 

Given ar acupcitional scrunniro with relnrlvely fnw job-v 
at the top, .uiu: with all iioclal goods--»income, status, control 
over work, job satisfactlon---FiH ocoted disproportionately to 
those Lop Jobs, it is ratlonai for individuals to do whatever 
tl.';" can CO obtE^ln those jobs. 

:j>.,2^i Haroan, vV. w. "Changing TjnicPd Sta-- SociGf/; Imolir- ' i-ns r, 
bcnools. In Cantre for Ecu- .tional Research and Innovation 
Alternative Ec'u^tloaalFi^res in the United States and R;t"d« 
Paris: OECD, 137?. pp. 137 = 206. ' —^—^^.^^^ 

Drawing on the work of A. Wallace and nis ncaons of^ ' 
theory, Harman suggests that^re.o-is take hold and succee sup- 
ported by collective efLOrts to build a new culture to b-jng .re into 
line with altered value s/ntems. 

^, 3C? UbLsb, a. An Inventory of Aca demic Innovation and Refo rm. Ber^ day: 
^ Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, 1973. 1 22 p. 

From a functionalist bias, this technical report provides short 
descriptions of educational reforms and innovations in S. higher 
education and shows current educntional development trends and 
changing attitudcss regarding the college role. Students are given 
greater freedom to pursue their studies independently. To meet 
student needs, colleges are changing their educaticnal strategies* 
The repcrr gives exarnples of institutions with individualized cur- 
riculum, self^lnstructional programs, an interdisciplinary approach; 
field experiencQ programs and other Innovative educational methods. 
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I-ielniH, F;. niG liod^^^^ iUn' n\)(i ]h]n Porihituna fflr 

ThlH work ^ ^^ifjo '.;ynij rofirrni^ ri' I:; cl 1 i'-^a'-'^^ nxn] iitUvc.;, liitie'^ 

froin 1 959'-1969, THl. author cnnci^^ nci ^ fc rt^ ',g - orx hlyhnr rHiucn- 

tir;n in thn IJ. , in cotitratU to c; i L'u^.!.hl.e a,r-Tnii.r. 'r; , \r- -i t y^rriitlf >f;;, 
ore graotl/ facilitated itri ^'flcxlbiUt/ a \; .'. ici^s lo ih.u/. {J:; ... ^ 
ThosG findingfi are ba^ed on analy^sls of que.?t':: u :iire rnspQn:.305 re. the 
progresG of raform programs in operation Ir. IDby from 215 institutions. 
It aeems likely that exaggerated clr^lms of reiorin success aie to some 
degree responsible for the authicr's overl/ optiiTi. Jtic cove- luslons. 



P I-Iouse, E, R. The Po litics of Educationa 1 Innoy^ition. Berkeley: 

McCutchan/ 1374/" 312 p7 " ' ^' 

Critiques U. S- govornrnant programs ^gmod at effocting widespread 
refcrm in schools and nrqucs that an inturdisciplinarj/ approach is nicst 
useful to explain v/hy liberal prcgrarns only preserve the status quo 
while claiming to change sc^^'et/. House concludes that educational 
refornis In liberal societies will be most effective (1) wheii^ailn at the 
lowest level in education's administrativG hierarch:/, (2) when com-- 
rnunication betv/een teachers both within and across schools is much 
improved, (3) when <^ll the people touched hy the reforTn are involved in 
the research and implementation process, and (4) when, interaliai 
the government pla^s the role of regulator rati.jr than developing specific 
innovations to diffuse nationwide. 
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u)J ilurotfitrld, f. "The U in ca tic rial i:;:':p^^^loric^J^] of Moxicnn ArnoricanB: '(Jul- 

turol I'luidlifn;! * i.i 'rnl:urn.:il Colonialism'? " ^'.^r^fom Pr-vif^w of Kducntion, 
VoUU No. 2 (rj75), pp. 137-^149, -^-^ -^^^^^ 

TliH .luiihor augge-;. -.i ,t desF^ito "the theoratlcal advantages of the 

biUngu^il cippro<ich/' . .npts at bilingual education rofonna will limltod 

by three important pr^i'-lGms: 

Firsts the advocates of bUinguallsm addr-Gss thamselves primarily 
to Anglo--Chicano relations in the schools; they do not generally 
confront the equally importnnt issue of the eKchusion of Black 
culture and dialects from c]irriaula , H^^^t^m^^^r^^ 
Yat the practical and intellectual difficulties involved in institu- 
tion "multiculturcir' education are undoubtadly immense and have 
::cl boon v/orh^.d ouL Socond, to^Xho oxteiiL Lhat th^ irnplaiaentatiun 
of fully bilingual education is llr^ad to desegregation, it may con-- 
flict with sti^ong piesaures froLn che Chlcano comniunity lor greater 
control of schools located in their own nBlghboarhoods , Third, and 
nio3t problematically, the evidence of vVhite opposition to desaggre- 
gation suggests their con£r;derable resistance to any measures which 
. \pwn: tu jeuijardice their children's high levels of academic achieve^ 
rnent. For this reason alone it is highly unlikely that ^^^m^^^^ Z^-^/-*^'^'*^'^ 
along the lines of bllingual/bicultural education will ever be volun-^'' 
tarily implemented. This final thought is a useful reminder that the 
politics of educational reform cannot be isolated from the "^otality 
of social relations that underpin racial domination in the United States 
today. ^ 



3*3»34^ Issel, W. K. "Teachers and Educational Refonp. " rUsnpry of Education 
Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 2 (Summer 1967), pp. 220-233.^^ ^ 

Questions "If educational reform was an important part of the 
Progressive Movemevit, then whaL extent did teachers contribute 
to the movement he eduo^tional roform?'' Concludes that uey did 
indeed play ''an important role'' through the' r profes slonal organizations 
and especially in areas of curriculum reform and community healt:;. 
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rMnUly ciiPj j.iur in Anv-rj^-,u Now York.: Harp or and 

Tl'ie ciUtharB report their rennruch [incilnys and conclude LIimi 

There neem to be three reaiions wh/ i^c', rfi^form 
cannot make ndults more equeU First, childrGn seem to 
be far more influenced by what happens in scliOoL They 
may also be more influenced by what: happens on the 
streets and b^^ what they see on televisiorn Second, 
reformers have very little control over those e-pects or 
i^chool life that affect children. Rea 1 Jocatic . ; .^Jourcob, 
reassigning pupils, and rewriting the curriculum seldom 
ciiange the v/ay teachers and student^ "ally treat each 
other when a school f^xerts an unusn^ ■ence on chM-i^^en 

Lhe rasuitinq changes are not likely ..st into adult- 

hood. It takes D huge change in ele.. v school test 

scores, for eMampic, to alter adult incuiiie by a significant 
an:ou nt. 

These arguments^ sungeji;t that the "tactori/'' model 
v/hi.ch p/^r\\-uies both ..c/ and n[-g.^^:^shinal thinhtng aoout 
schools probably ought to be abandoned. It is true that 
schools have "inputs'* and "outputs, " and that one of their 
nominal purposes is to take human ^'raw material" (i, e, , 
children) and convert it to something mora "valuable" (h e. , 
employable adults). Our research suggests, howeven that 
che character of a school's output depends largely on a 
single input, namoly the characteristics of the entering 
children. Everything elsc^--the school budget, its policies, 
the characteiistics of the teacnerS"-is either secondary 
or coniplateiy irrelevant. 



V-P"U A. ''Tip/ M/di of AMrrtriaiiljTi in PmvA 
100^120, 
Kr^pplM conteti'js thai 

There can be no doubt that the Impulse .nu:!r . tiny rpforrn 
throucjhout the nation stemmed in large part from =. very roui 
need to copG with the problems created in a nulior rapidi/ 
transforming itself from one primarily agrarian ^^n- rural to 
one industrial and urban. In the years when prc^.. .iJ^ism 
'/aii launched and achieved recognition and resi.:; . , c-"^nsus 
■gures alonig offered irrefutable evidence that th^- .;Wan 
;;pulation was increasing proportionatel/ much [.: than 
:ne population of the nation as a whole. 

Wnat :3Cparatod tlio rural lead^.rs fur u n^w ei.^.. .awn from 
dieir urban counterpart wa3 the perGpectivo from wiucn !:h,^/ 
\ this changej. Even without knowledge c : cui rca- 

ti^^tics, it was clearly evident to any careful ob^'?rv-: of 
the rural scene ^het the farm was losing to the cit/ and that 
something cherished and : uUar in AmeriCLn Bociecy was 
-^■^^ / iJa^^pito tho pc^-ltive prj-.am of action ^ irai 

reicrmers r-^^vonmended r^nd dcspiie ti:e compellir.g rajnilarities 
between the practices emerging frcm rducationel reform whorov-^ 
it manifested itself in the Jnterbelium period, an important 
distinction set the rural spokesmen apart. Theirs was the 
response of a self-conscious 1/ declining majority defendinq 
an entire v/ay of life. Central to an understanding of whar 
ma^^ be called progressivism in rural educotion is a compre- 
hension 01 the idith of its adherents in the national superiorit/ 
of farming as a way of lif? -nd ^^'leir :.Ui3picion of the cit/ and^ 
all us alien ways. It is the assumptions underlying rural 
reform ratherthat. its major accomplishments that I would like 
to examine here. 

eoncludes that 

From beginning to end, the r^ural reform movement attracted 
energetic men ana women from rural backgrounds who threw 
themselves into tha cause uf .he new education with all the 
evangelical fen/or usually rejtrved for a t^eligious reawakeniaa, 
^' ^ir dedication to nature study or the new scienceo was 
never greater than their devotion to a rural life improved 
through these means. . . , 



d :/'jform, 
^Ijune lt)u2 



Emur/jlnq hoin a wiioll/ different <^nvLronrnent from thai: 
which produced the farmaiu, in aducation in the cities at th&- 
turn of the century, rural educational reform nonetheless 
acGomplishfad much of what educational theorists elsewhere 
were urging. The school, its spokesmen^rgued, ^^hauld 
be a part of life itself and not be cut off from the milieu in 
which it was set. They reacted against the prevailing 
strrnglehdd of the recitation, they threw away textbooks to 
experiment with readily acces,Jible materials, they found 
their motives in love and benevolence rather than fear, and 
they universally assumed that the educational process should 
begin with each child whsrever he happened to be in his 
individual stage of development. In the constellation of 
beliefs shared by men and women in rural reform were rnan/ 
01 the ideas common to the new education soon to be 
Identifiac v/ith progressivism in tne Aiiierican schools. vVhai: 
remains paradoxical is chat a movement so rooted in 
vaiueb ..Quid produco in the school such remarkably cc. 
•emparary refoiTns. 

^rj C J. "lueology and Evaluation In Quest of Mer: ':':ra^;y. " 

^ ^ EicKcationai Evaluation: Analysis of Respnnsib i ): . ^ M. W. 

Apple, et aL Berkeley. CaliL i McCutchen, 197-1. p. 

Kari^i. from a conflict perspective, reviews the rol^f of "scientific" 

testify M.J evaluation as used to assess liberal refor.^. outcomes. He 

argue.. t^iat4» most testers, including Blnet, Terman, Ihorndikc, 

Jense-.^^^u :iarrensteiL .^i^ccgnized that: social class differences not 

only wou- J . Individual's performance on a te^t, but ^Iso 

were the fouri. .uon of the tests th'-imselves. These men usually 

accepted the social class system as a given, and then proceeded to 

argue that social class differences added validity to their observations* 

fugges^p :imt U. reform experiences Indicate that equal 

opportunity is an impossible dream in a hierarchical social system, 

that the idea of equal opportunity has, instead, sen/ed to defend and 

support great inequality under the mantle of meritocracy: 

In a society like ours with a hiefarchical socio-economic 
strucfure,., where the rich have superior health and educational 
care and the poor have inferior health aad education care, 
one realises rather quickly that equal opportunity is not only 
difficult to approximate, but ultimately 'npossible to achieve 
widiout a social nvolution* 
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^* .llJ^illi. •:iign..(j^ , Vul. 12, Mc. i ('■ ;^riiiu 1972), pp. ^37-^80/" 

rr -m,i'.^rteo--Mat-<lfeU:^ ion:a thc^ author s^-::k:-: ::o r-'vpldin how 

and v;../ ProgrGFiaive .novernent: -iOLiaht to use school i:foi::\ to 
build a *'new sociril order^' grounded in a liberal world view. He argues 



that 



The major impitus of progressive reform, whether 
political or educational, was to make the sv/Gtem work 
efficiently and affective!/ and to do so by usinq the corn- 
ruli^orv powder of :he political stnte to achieve that end. 
The thru3r of progces3ive reforin was ind^ec ^vcnscrvarive. 
In this w,^;/, many socieli-sts v:er^~^ also. / . . v /on- 
^^jervative. Tiiey were conservatl . 'n -^±:. josh for 
efficiency, or ipf! y chang-n and jlrc.-irec maintein 

the Bvsiein. 
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rut.nf^:^tln, 1> 'U a! : *MTMn'-^<* ifH^Mr^'J ^^t c^i-ianizliiq public dur^ nJ or: ci • ni - 

^ . . t:iat bv-^ ■,:!br)U t lUHO AnicrnMn ^ mJii ....Ui-.jn liu'.i 

av'fiuired itn lundanhjntal litructural f :harae:l;QriF lies, and [Uii- t^lU7 
have not aitnmd ntnco. " ^t^^^^:^«r^Oi)^^ This fundnrnQntah Jr boiuc:. 
fUrvictiire* iif^ cutilouds, it charnctnrimica Uy friiH, unii^(?rsnL tn?< 
nupportod, cQmpuhjory, buroqucnit ir-, raci^n, and cku^yH) la -J- TIhkjo 

fhr^unhgnt th- rest of the country in a poqucnco that rcughlr paralleled 

urban yrowth. He duoii "not dony^ » . the Introduction of tinpoitaat Inno- 

varlon^^— lor uuitdnne, tdio kinderanne n, vocutiiaiul odvicaUoiu quidanca, 

irMainc;, and varloua now curriQula tu namu but a fow. TheBo have all 

mude a diffqronco but they havQ not touched or altered the basic si:ructural 

fcatiiror-^ I have oMtlinod. Kats dGycribes the educational inodnl tnat 

*jnuinjcd vicloriou:3 an unu uf ''inclpiara bureaucracy. , . a social fact, 

,1 necn:^ ni ty. If vve want achaoi^. hoBpitals, welfare, or nianufactured 

qoods, niui^t have it, for thm alternative Is chaos and anarchv^, Thua 

h^contond!^, "It better to acgept the reality and permanc/ of bureaucracy^ 

and to iinprovQ its operation, rrom ^atz's corifllct parspectdvc^ the 

educational buroaucrac/ will contlnu*j to dominate In reform controversy 

between such interest groups as students, teachers, coniiiiuriity groups, et al, 

Katz closoa with four posltl^/e suggestions that emerged from his 

historical analysis of reforrn efforts In the United States: 

The first relates to the purposes of education. It rnust be 
emphaslEed that, opinion to the contrary notwithstQading, 
people ask no more of schools toda^ than they did a hundred 
and tvvent/-flve /ears ago. Evan then the schools w^ere 
asked to do the impossible. As we have seen, the purpose 
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f, 1 !.; iij Am. I 'H)|. li; 1 i:: ; n(M.iii..jn' Lip i ( 1 uv ^ ^IC-MJif^ 1 b i 
o. 'Xi' \u\n^ tlh^ n j iihj i . arjl }, -ilo cx..)iiUniJ ^'-J Uj i^f -M.h^' 

in*!. !t in tru a, -liui thl:: puiUL niU.Jlhn ntrt^oLJoH, y[ 
r ifll ::a|- a- fur nic ii) w <]11 ^ lo c f a -Ivu ca torr; q i IriiW ai- (\ 
c .nit:.M'. Th:n lat^ifjr miitlhe: sc nDpl^' to stop -jrlnio '\[ :4 <:-h(.f ck 
l^-nniQia lit J L y t uac^liuic ob Mic nca Lc auth ori Wf ronpoc 
f r: \\n law, an d c-^^io nnlt y to co nVGnt ionnl staiidtir 
f V:' lor nic r v '^^n t th-^ ^^Hioc t o reform fionic? W ^rt^ar Inrr 
n Hew ^;ior:uu:5 oC co^niTumitv^ through turrilnQQUt wann, p^vi iig^ 
i; ;3ni:::oirupe tUive opl^ * 

Th^^hum^m qu^littcB that rad lea 1 r cfaim «r:v n -^f^h in and 
tnrcHyh^ tt^o :::^chooiB cifQ VGty bea utlf ul on ok ; If aahL ov^d, th Gy 
v/ould Lji^^ <3 crthier and lov li^r soci cty^' But is 1^ no 
iTior^H-? rc^aUstJ^c to e:::harCB tl^o b chQol:;^ w 1th tb « a'acitL^Dn of 
J -ich quaL Itias tha it 1^ to e}<pcc:t t hern : o fulfill tradl clonal 
in oralis tic oi^ms, l\fha tever values one a ttiches the CQ^un ter - 
cnUiure , vvha^tever Intp rpre tation me give s t o so^ iQ L c^f^fLict 
a^d crime, itiaclfiar that thepowe-'s of Bctioollng ha^^e jaeaa 
^^4Bf:ly overrented. Despite sy bstaatial flaQr^clng aadaca^ptive 
a ^-idienCQ^ tl^e schools h^v^e not toe© ti able to a tta in th^9CTl^ 
s^t ioT \Mmr ^ith rern^rkabl/ little change, for the la st cer^- 
tui7 dn ci q ruartcir^ 'I aey have j^en uraab le to do bc^ beca use 
trios Q tyo^ Is iiavG iDm n ln\poasibl^ to fulffilU Th^ y req xiire 
fund am ential so de i mf orrti^ not the sort □ f tiiik er: n^- that 
e^iucatioii^^l ch^ng ^ s re presented - If, bj^ some miracle, 
ti^e rad icsul r^fornv^rs were to captur^tht schools ^ and ^r^ly 
tine schtOD Is, for tJ^e next century, tSiey would have no mCTe 
gUGCGs s t-hatie du^atiotial j-aform^rs of the pasti 

Th^Q rnor^l should ie clea/* Educatlona 1 refom^rs sh-ou Id 
b^3gi.n to d ist ingulf h betwe €n vvha t fornQal schooling ca 3i a nd 
cannot do. IhQyfTiuac oeparatothG teacHinS c f s klils frcnn t:h& 
t#ac hir^g of ^ttitu^ei, and concentrate on th^e f orrnej, In actua.1 
f.^ct^ ic Is o£ course Irripos sib le to s iparate th© ; a ttlt udes 
^S^ere In aa y f«rn% of practice. But therein a Va st difference 
betv^^ee n I ea^lag tHe fo-rmatioa of attitude a unteridad an^ oakia^ 
tinerri tli^e object of education, 

, . .my second thpught for reforrmers Cis that] tli^ r^fomulallDfi 
oi edu^atLoa^l pu^oses cannot be a ccom pli shed wLlhln cnirrent 
educatloti^Ql structures- B^resucracy, as I tiope I hi^v^ made 
ciear, is mo-SB thafia form of Ofganlaatloui; St Is the cryst^UizatlD n 
oi particu Jar values* Ihrc^ ugh. their structures^ b oh^olB i^ora- 
municaie 4 purpose; tor conternporar/ schoa Is, Robart Dreetoan.^ 
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QjlJ^^blilUL^ljjiLIi^ v j-^^l.^ chioglg, hoij niadf^ Uiat vary cluar, 
Mrhool ntnfcfurn cqnimn ni cnt-i:; pnrtlcMUrMU'nnH - l:h-^ li^^t^rninci 
ut thoaci iiorni!^ Kiia priorlti^ tu the leariiiag of jklll^* 'llhot^c 
tiorrnn that, wa cr/st^alU^ed into coritGmpw^idry oducational 
forms raflact tha purposiUJ oEeclucatioii that have dt)minated 
American schools. Any radical reformulatlun of educational 
objectives, it follows, requires a radical Tostructuring of 
ad uca tion 'U. forms.. 

, Lc3t us e^ann.lnG each of the activitiaii chiidrGn will 
undertake as th&y grow up and ask how it might best be 
handled, best in the sense of economy^ of huniaiieness, of 
inaking the setting a mppy-oncs. In the process, we should 
avoid large institutions, bureaucratic organization, and com- 
plexity whenever anything else will ser^^e as ^^ali. 

It would be well if this reformed set of aducational 
arrangenients rrould be voluntary; compulson should be 
resTioved on principle, wherever passible, Howeverj and this 
is my third suggestion, the abolition of compulslori should 
be accompanied by radical changes In aducational structure; 
it msiY be dangeroiis for children If It happens alone. . . . 
Abolishincf conipulsory education could.word against the 
interests of all children, QSpecialh/ the poor, if it were 
nDt accompariied provisions to enable them to find worth- 
\.vhlle work and to resume forrnal education with financial 
gupport whenever they want to do so. The connection between 
iBvel of schooling and employnient will have to be broken as 
well, as it should be. All these things should be done. 

My fourth suggestion is, . .[that]decentrallzatlon 
should include a shift of power to teachers and students, 
away from administrators , as well as to local communities. 
Man/ of the recornn ndatlons for comniunlty control repre-» 
sent merely the excnange of one arbitrary governing authority 
for another. It is certainly true that parents could hardly 
do a worse job of running giietto schools than educational 
bureaucracieG he.sre done. When the median math score of 
twelfth--grade children is grade sbc, it is Imposstble to argue 
with any l.oriesty that comitMnlty control ^ill hurt educa'" 
tional achieveinem. But that Is not enough* For decentraliza- 
tion to bring about improvements, the teachor as well as the 
jchool must be libera ted- 
There is no one v/ay^ nor even a few^A/ays, of rightly 
arranging for education, There are-a^ny^ wa ys, and anyone 
who argues otherwise is foolish. Most arrangements 
should have, perhaps, certain features, and I have suggested 
some of them. But, for the most part, the particular form 
education should take in an^ one place should be worked out 
by the people iavol^ed. 
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Of^M cJ"-^'* ■^■■■'^^ 
K'^rz^a^^e-^ that 
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fiospita periodic reforin movements, th'-s Arnorican educational 
Bystom has reniairi@d essontitiliy unchanged since about 
1 885. when It v/as established an ^"univefsal, tax'-supported, 
fre€, burBaucraticall/ organized, class-biased, and racist, 
liureaucrcjcf larnerged as the dorninant structure becauia^ it lb 
the mo.at practical rnethod of keeping the Jovver orders orderly 
and regulating social mobility. Th©ir failure to recognize tha 
Integral reiationshlp between the buieauoratic organization of 
educational and certain ciass^-bound values accounts for the 
failure of educational refarmers past and present. 



^xThere is no denying the^va^iu^ of Kata 's reform prescriptions^ 
It is equally cbvious^hoWTOFx that his calls for stmctural change— 
i, fei. , alterations in ba sic. relationships^ are little mure than eKhortation 
v/ithout corresponding suggestions as to alternations in power rela- 
tionships. For if his work tells us anTthlng it Is that reform, as 
structural changes are best understood in terms of relative power in 
interest^group conflicts. Yet he tends to ignore this fact in suggestlrig 
ne%v refornis. 

Kats, Jy^/Cih ^ l B, The Iron y of garly School Refonn* Educational Inno- 
vation in Mid- Nineteenth Century^ Mas sachusetts . Cambrldga: 
Karvard University ^ass, 1968 , 385 p. 

-^^^cIti^ Kat2 view^ma'ss^^bllc eHucatlon o^^^^ 

Ma isachuBetts not as a risponse to democmtio, humanitarian and 
working class nseda^ but as a conspiracy by conservatives* He coiitands 
that early school boards soueht to promote coffipulsor7 education to e^ert 
more contool over lower classes and inimigrants. By making education the 
single parameter of social change efforts, these refomers failed to take 
into account the effects of industralizatdon and urbanisation. In sptte of 
educatiorial'e^s^^efforts^ social conditions grew worse, Kats conitends 
that W'hat is still needed today are reforms that consider urbanizatioiir 
induito'ialization and social change factors. 
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33'^^ Katz, M.B. "The Pre s em Mornsnt In Kducational I<aform," .Harvard. 

EducatipnaL.te''i,t:fV . V^1.41, ;Mo.3 (August 1971) < pp. 34 2-3 59. 

'"''/vEvahiatton ihttAeducatjonra v^fom efforts stsreralng from the I9 60's, 

Katz concludes that "thm drive and dv'namlsm have gone. ..." He lays 

the rco oon Sibil Ity for this with inherent tenstlons ernipting wltMn the 

movement, and concludes that: "The sixains arid contradictions between 

integration and decentralization, between mdical pedagogical reform and 

community/ parttcipation--to name biit three—i'iave driven wedges into the 

movernents, fragrnenting it into antagc3nlstic pieces, " 



. i , Kohl, H. "Community Control— Fallsa or Undermined?'' JM Delta Kappan, 

Vol.54, No, 6 (February 19 76), pp, 370 , 429, 

Kohl's major thesis is that comm-unit7 control refonns could not have 
failed in New York because they were never allowed to happen. Kohl 
claims that an hanest chance would have required time, money, and sup- 
port all of which were either impeded , undermined , or denied by foroes con- 
cemed with the perpetuation of their ovtu power rather than the educatiori of 
children. Kohl contends that due to thasa prevailing odds "the ensTgy that 
should have gone into the schools v/as drained by organlsatlorial and 
bureaucratic struggles. " '^i' 
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3' "'tJ KiiMt, .;\idj. ruicu^u "J'chuol. .^pform: The Hun?: for ConiM-ns us. " 

^j;;'^T:;:|'i_'.l.'.^i: . '^^-^ y^y M". (April i9:''t^), 

Tiv-' au'ilior-- a irlrucu.!rai/'fu[u.:' lonaUst framework r.o 'ixplain 
r^iHorrn r;^^.rMjs ^ir.ci cohb tratn}i\^'vhilG drawing on the California exp<Brienc 

F^cca SacraniGiito to the classroom and home, thera is 
i ^^r:i\(; "^L over r':iLDiMn oi ediiC'M:ioiU Thii v^/idt^ spread LrittJrest 
in darncin rated by the contr overs / ovvr the proposals and 
racrrrimendatiotis In the recent report of the C^ilifornla RISE 
{RfJorm of Intermediate and Secondar'/ EducaLion) Com-- 
rrissiori, a broad-based blue ribbon group of 3 7 lay^ citisenri. 
'^he / (iBvoterj oriQ y^ear to srud:/ing education reform. A 
state task force is at work tc translate RISE recommendci-* 
tiony into action guidelines. 

Several probianis, unsolved by past ruform effortn, 
stirriLuata the current talk o: serious reform. 

loo mmrLY children still do net master the basic skills 

of niathematlcs, reading, clear writing and analy^tical 

thi nking. 

There Is still v^iolence and boradom in the schools. 
Parents of black and Mexican-American children 
are frustrated by inability of the schools to provide 
their chlldran a good education- 

School sy^stinis all too often appear bureaucratic and 
u nresponsive . 

Society Itself is searching for ways to educate cWldren 
to cope with rapid change. 

Schools now face major stresses* After three decades 
of growth, pupil enrollments are declining. Inflation and 
recession naagnif^ the problem. School Income generally 
does not keep up with inflation. AH of these factors-- 
ecoriomia crisis^ rapid social change, population shifts, 
public discontent—contribute to the climate for reform. 

Schools have five main functions, and any reform ^//iil 
affect each differefitly which is one reason all major reiwrms 
are controversial The five are: 

SoclallEatiori^ bringing children from the family into 

a niini--soclety" that foretells the larger society's 

working world. 

Sorting people out for different future roles, by 
grading, test scores, teacher evaluation. 
Knowledge and skills training. 
Encouragement of personal attributes such as 
creativity, self-reliance, ability to communicate. 
Custody, the child-sitting and care function. 
It is not easy to perform all these five functions to 
everyone's satisfaction, and progress is particularly 
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dltfinult bccavs^' of tho ciivf^rsity of cultural and value^i; 
vadations in dtstnct rnse from a few hundred to more than 
COO, Oau ^tudc;U:j; iLiolatilDii of Lcacl.cr:i in Jv::r r').MW-;rooinr^ 
(with toachor training conducted by school^H or education 
vvhose fdcilitlG::; dro not necessarily cununiUed ur quolifiud 
to prepam peopiG for reform in various school districts) r 
the requirements of accrediting and testing agfjncies, 
federal aid restrictions and complex statf2 laws; competing 
political prossures; and the InGrtia of a large bur©Qucroc/. 

DespitG these obstacles, there has been no shortage 
of reform efforts. A recent survey found 52 major reforrns 
given funds in California from 1958 to 1975, 

What has been learned from all this activity, much of 
It frustrating ? Educators, leglslatorB, and officials have 
discovered that added money alone is not sufficient, that 
one-shot isolated devices like team teaching or flexible 
Rcheduling are ineffective, and that reforms cannot be put 
in standard packagcas and imposed from above- 
In our own work, the two of us have uncovered some 
specific guidelines that promise greater success: 

The present pubiic demand for greater emphasis on basic 
skills must ultimately face the fact that earlier reform movement 
have discovered there is no one best approach to schooling. 
Differant students have different needs, and the road to basic 
skills (or to any other goal) may run In indirect ways, The 
real key is that there is no one best reform; instead a variety 
of approaches is needed^ Ancillary tasks should be handled 
by other agencies, and not by the schools, 

Variation in school size and student characteristics 
can best be accommodated by reforms that encourage fleKibillty 
at the individual school site for budget, curriculum, personnel 
and evaluation. Uniform ''solutions" cannot be implemented 
by regulations from central school district offices. Parents 
and students should be able to choose among curriculum 
approaches. Higher grade students should be able to work 
in educational settings that may be on or off the campus. 

Teacher isolation can be offset by techniques used in 
the state's Early Childhood Education Program (ECE). reachers 
and parents plan instructional approaches together and are 
held accountable as a group. 

Local schools need to be releasid from many neediess 
outside restrictions such as mandated pupil/teacher ratios, 
loss of state aid for off-campus programs, and child labor 
laws that inhibit cooperative programs with businesses. 
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School eKhnitii LJtralor^ uhoulj focuhi liirouyh trainiru./ ^md 
fjtaff dnvelopinent on v/orking witli difforniit interest: cjroups 
bniln ru^UtlonL: \':u.'X v/iH. pr^onioln ^fr^nd/ i^fr-,(j !t = s ;] toward 
specific educational changes. 

Teachors and adininlstraturn f3hould rncDii-o yalor/ 
Increases for extra efforts liko EGE, and training that is 
specificall/ ke^^ed to individual school and dl^^nrict needs. 
State funds for teacher training (\7hich now go eKcluaivel/ 
ip universities) ahould be fiinnek J in part diaau-jb local 
snhool districts so that the^ car i:se the funds to encourage 
universities and district staff to focuLS on specific school 
site needs- 
Education reform must be based on the support of 
educators. Planning and implementing changes will neve'^ 
be successful unless teachers and principals ara Involved 
all the \VB.Y' School site governance---flexibility at the 
local leveN-is just one step in a larger process of enlisting 
staff energias in changes the/ understand and believe in. 

As long as society is in flux, working out Its values 
by conflict and reconciliation, then school reforin must remain 
a trial and error process, proceeding with little proven theory 
or conclusive data. Public schools are largely reflections 
of SDciet;^. Therefore, there can be no single bei^t solution 
nov/: both the quest for reform and the frustrations that 
accompan!^ it are the nnirrQr of our nation's search for a 
nev/ consensus. 
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Kusslc, R. Social Reform 0^ a Tool of Urban Reform: Tho 

Emergence of the Tweutleth-Canturv^ Public School in Newark. 
New Jersey, 1899-1920, Doctoral Dissertation, Rutgerf^ 
'iiiv^-r^iiry, 1 974. 357 p. 

Tho author askn wYiy 

have the public schools in America hc3d a hiator/ of reform 
agitation and implementation followed by fraquest dis- 
appointment and new prop'Oseils for reform? As the study 
of the developrnent and reform of the Newark, New Jersey, 
public school system from 1890 to 19 20 deraonstrates, the 
roots of this cyclical pattern lie in ft® Iriherent conflict between 
the faith that the omnipot^^t American public schools are 
appropriate agencies of social reform and iadividual uplift 
and the real limitations £ormal education* 

Newark was t/pical of many late niQeteenth-"century 
industrial cities. Although the city leaders anticipated 
continued growth and proip#rity, Newark suffered fronn 
many common urban probiamia: a large liiflirK of "new" 
immigrant populations, Inadequate mlnlclpal services, and 
potential political^ social^ and economic instability* 
Civic leaders turned incraaaingly to the public schools to 
provide solutions to thes# problems* Newark educators 
wlllinglf assumed ever-^inQreasing responsibilities for 
the development of healthy, productive children and a stable, 
prosperous society* 

As members o f the progressive reforrn generation, 
Neward educators espoused goals m^ade popular by progressive 
reformers and progressive tducators. They came to rely on 
techniques developed by* modern Industrial bureaucracy, 
however, to achieve thesa goals. The history of the thirty^ 
years of reforrn illustrates the Interaction of the ideal and 
the bureaucratic within progressivism, as well as the impact 
of urban realities, professional aspirations, and educa= 
tlonal pQ saibllities. 

She concludes that 

Despite enduring administrative opttmism, It was apparent 
that the schools could not achieve urbaii reform through etfu=" 
cational reform. Structumi innovatio^did not necessarily 
Improve school board, teaching staff, or student performance. 
Studies revealed that the chUdren of the poor and the Immigrant 
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continued to have the highest falluroi recardation, and 
dropout rates. The poor, immigrant children, as well 
striving middle-^class patrons did not necessarily share the 
goals ^spousr^d by rRformerj^. Mnny prublnsTUj ronialnefl 
unresolved after years of rt3form* 

Th^ reforms of tho Newark school syotern wore bafiod 
on largely untested assumptions about learning processes and 
the nature of socialization. The most significant untested 
assumption was that the public schools wenj appropriate 
agencies of urban reform. This is not bornG out by the 
Newark experience- 



Lazerson, M. "Urban Reform and the Sahools: Kindergarten In Massachu- 
setts, 1870-1915.'' History of Eduaatlon Quarterly;, Vol. 11, No. 2 
(Summer 1971), ppai5-142. 

The author describes the development of kindergartens from a con- 
flict view and concludes that by World War I the reforms shifted to an 
overriding concern for social contarol: 

Whereas superintendents of schools had once affirmed the key roles 
kindergartens would play in slum disfricts, between 1910 and 1914 
such discussion practically ceased. Where children of the poor 
were mentioned, it was now almost Invariably in the context of 
non'-Engllsh speaking immigrants who needed aid in being pro-^ 
pelled tJu^ough the school and into the work force, rather than in 
terms of helping refonn the larger society of which they were a 
part. As they became instltutlonaliaed in the urban public school, 
kindergartners moved from the delicate balance they had earlier 
proposed between freedom and orier, emancipation and discipline^ 
to a clear and overriding commitment to contol. Slum children, 
removed from the guiding restraints of healthy, orderly family life, 
growing up in the anarchic environment of the street needed , above 
all else, discipline, needed to be prepared for the strict environ- 
ment of the primary grades. By the time of America's entn^ into 
World War I, Massachusetts' educators had resoived the tension 
that had existed in the kindergarten movement between focusing on 
the child or using the child for the larger setting. They had turned 
from the child in the slum home to the slum child in school, a far 
easier and cheaper means of education, and in the process they 
were ceasing to believe that positive benefits could be derived 
from a focus on the former. 

3 9 i 
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? > ¥ 0 Lf^vlna, A. and J. Weing^irt. Rol om\ o f JJn d g rg ra d Ud te Ectu eg t i o ri. f-ggS^ 
San Fmncisco- ^f^^^ wx. \ "1973. YGCp: 

The authors anal/zo retorms aiiompted In lb institutions and arguo 
that general educatioa refuMris In U, unlversltloo fail becauac of 
tiie rigidit/ of departmental boundaries; general educational raforrns 
In undergraduate education, the/ contend, will, moraoven continue to 
fail until departments move together instead of aptirt. 



3/3*^T Little, A* andG. Smith* StratecTies of CompensatiQn: A Review of 
Educatio nal Projects for the Disadvantaged in the United States. 
Paris: OECD, 1971. If < 

The authors exainlne three broad strateyies of educational change" 
i* , (1) within the school, (2) between the school and its ietting, 
and (3) as a subaection of this second typeAthey outline projects 
adopting a vfery different conception of rachool-communit/ relationships. 
They conclude that educational reforms associated with the War on 
Poverty have failed and question if "the whole compensatory education 
movement has not been a series of 'paper programmes' founded on 
inadequate assumptions and poorly articulated theory, " ^^rirSffl The*/ 
suggest that while educational-reform programs "may make considerable 
impact on the poUtlcal awakening of disadvantaged groups, " the educa-- 
tional system alone has little independent effect as an agent of social 
change and that improvements in educational facilities however radical 
could never achieve the kind of objectives that were set. " Instead, "the 
long-term solution must be a comprehensive range of programs that 
strike at these political, social, and economic inequalities. " ^^rt^f 
It might be noted, ^teyi^^ that the British authors are proposing what 
is a Fabian Socialist critique and prescription for America's educational 
dilemma, an approach that has yet to demonstrate notable success^,L^^^UK^6l 
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Marion. M. "Facing Up to the Ignoraru Society* Phi Doltg Kappan, 
Vol-*»4, No, (April 1973), pp. 



Ivlcirien queaUOna If recent educatlundl-*igt|^^^ propaaals are not 

sirnF:?!'/ "updated progres sivism, intensified by our heightened societal 

crlais, but locked Into the same naive pattern of hope and prescription 

established bv%mitaqerly% Bewey, and Kilpatrick more than a canttT y U 

ago?'' fla^arguea H>«4€»€}- that rational appeals for futures -oriented ^ 

rafonris in the schools will continue to fail: 

The votes are not the^e. Even Shane acknowledged Hermann 
Kahn's view of the "squaring of AmeriGa"--a trend, Inci^ 
dentally, that i$ favored Kahn as "healthy^, " To state it 
differently, th^ majority of Americans are moving precisely 
in the maladaptive directions that Alvin Toffler's Future 
Shock yearned ^gainat- outright denial, speciallsrn, obses-- 
sive reversion^, and super^slmplification* Why should an 
lll--prepared ar^d future^shocked society suddently act 
ratiorally? 

Given this situation^ reforms will only come with increased public 

debate and. "professionalism" among educators that is more than 

'^merely an empty act of ego massage, " He concludes that 

Explorii.j these iuggested areas (and hopefully 
many others) for new questions and new answers will 
not be easy* there will hm considerable struggle with 
the cognitive status quo-^within ourselves, among our 
collaagues, and In the community* But we are face //ith 
such a strugglt^ or we perish due to our ignorance. Above 
all, the societal crisis of crises is an educational problem 
in the broadest sense* 

Martlnek, S^h##s« S. ''Revolu^onary Education Reasons and Ways, " ' 
Paper presented at the AAn4:rtcan Sociological Association Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, August 1972. 18 p* 

US . 

Martinek evaluatesanner-city schools, free schools, and student 
protest and conclud^^ that revolutionary education resulting in major 
social change has to occun Argues that most educational 
efforts do not attempt to effect social change because most planners 
are avowedly apolitical and bear values and norrns that are contra- 
dictory to the present educational and social structures* 
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ii ^.50 McUugtilin, U. gvaluation and Refprni^tUSj^- Saaca Honica, CaJlL i 
Rand Corporation, 1974. 13€ p . 

Tinls Case stud/ In palicf r esaarch examines the oQ^m^gM^mm 
as suniptlons and expectations Ihot fertt^r^ts j^tina^'e 
^otia^ pi en/aluatlon and reforrri and thedoniinant constraints 
3Qd lac8otl\/is In the Title I policy s yst^m* The central quas - 
t Ion (^'ihi^'>^^\M^ concern s tlie degree to w^hich the e^pe cta-^ 
tlons of r^tormers about the cor^duct and use of ^valuation 
squared vwltn the behave ior of Indiv^iduals and buraaiicractis, 
particularly In a federaJ systern < Senator Robert Kenned 
the principal architect d the 1965 Title I evaluation require*^ 
ruent, viewed matada ted evaluation- a mean.s of political 
accountatoility. Reforraers oi a different stripe hoped that 
Title I evaluation coiild revitalise federal rnanagemerit of edu-- 
catloaal programs Butstateand local school men argued that 
an ©valuatlan requirement would p^resage federal control of 
local edacation* This terxslon between proponents and opponents 
at eva iuallon characterised Tltl« E e\/aluation hi^tory^. 

In a review of the author's trade editlori ( E valuQtlo Ti and _RefQrni: 

The E lemeritar y a nd Se conda ty M iicaUo n ^ct_ of 19 65/Title L Cambridge: 

Mass * !' Ballla^eri 197 13 3 pO for th^ Harvard Education Revigw of 

Ma^Y 1976, Peter Ross I s urn ma rlz^cs the stud y' s message for ^vould-^ 

^e School reformers as follows ; 

The o\/erall les son to learned is that the federal 
go\/€rrimefit carinot reform ecliools with dolJaro alone, 
Educatlortal refcrrriv/lll take a combination of prcrequisitDs 
that include clear Ideas oi v/hat tKe school should do, a 
rneaas of traclrig dollar^ tlirough ia theor con version into 
services, ar^d a data collectioii ap proacft that Is enfofce4bl^. 




J, l^S^I Moorhaad, J. ''Wfno' s BloGl^ir^g Educacion^l Change 1^^?" 

Moorhe^d, 13 66 Preside tit. that: adml nis tra tor^^. teachers 

can b€ devls o, tHrY ^ to opp^ee educatLonal riSfoJ^ms that 
tpuch their prof^ssior^al Uvas^ 

She coacluda^j ^^o\^rever, th^ti 

To tny mind a far more lanPcr^nt ciues*l&m tmt "^^hall 
talocKlng educational c ha^g^T' 1$ "W^ms baoc kln^g ^du<a- 
tional cfiar^ge 1" R^3iatanG& to cfian^a, j thinki-^ stanns fioni 
human insrtla^ Jt sieme frornt buit^^n fair faUure^, fjor^ 
appr^h^nsl^aries ^ alout the ^nd unkncv/m, It st^m^ 
from blind iaith in s^ome rfi/tie and^ft^^^d c^ws oi educatlaa, 

Educatbnal change takes €n^rg^ and c&^rsg^ and 
flejclblUty* The inp»st pr^fltablo (juestlon^ m d^an as h I 
think ara» Hdi^ ^ati wa o wcortia the natuMl humam 
resistantci to change? ffov/ o^n totter tKo #qui9ll 
natural tiuttian d^slr^ ta a dv^ntur^ ^ exp^rimacit, to 
inno^ata? Sc ho^l adm lul str^tDrs, tog€th^r vwltW PTA 
lead^f^* imuat fir^d dia an^wi^m tc? th^ae qaieatic^as'^'-aiad 
act upon those a fisvwar^, TWa is the guidance all cofi- 
cem^d and regpcrnelble a^oa If ed^«^atioa is 1q CTpa wltti 
ch^nga, 

3 i ^ <^ ^lalebltt. N. "V^haitSchaQl Refora^ra ^^ant,'* Ed^icgtlQin Elg est, s/oL 
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3#C3 Ohlin, L. E*, et "Radical Correctional Reform. " Hajvard Educational 
Review. Vol. 44, No* 1 (Februari^ 1974), pp. 74-111. 

Describes reforms that closed trad'^lonal training schools arid 
developed a variety' of alteriiatlve residential and non-^resldentlal 
programs. Where the key organlalrig principle of the former "Is punish- 
mant, " the reform nought to create ne^ InstltutloTis based on a ''therapeutic 
cornmunity niodeL '' FactDrs facilitating the change included :©ra "/outh 
advocate" administration, failure of the traditional schools^ and the 
influence of British reforms* MajQr obatacles have been the selection 
and traitiing of staff for counsallng and therap/ programs in the decen-= 
tralized cottages, resistance to the change b^^ the courts^ the la%v-- 
enforcenient groups, the stat^ civil service. 

Concludes that 

Our resoarch on these reforms, however. Is not yet complete. 
There has i;ot ^et been sufficient exposure time In the com- 
munity for these In the new prograins to provide a valid, 
follow-up comparison with those treated in Institutioas, In 
addition, the collciCtive of recidivism information has been 
dela/ed pending the developrneat of approved regulations for 
access by research !)ersDnnel to crlnilnQl history inforniatiQri 
of juvenile and adult offenders* These arrangements have 
just been cgmpletedp 

Additional issues need further analysis and study. One 
is whether the same broad changes could have been pursued 
as successfully inore gradually, Miller and his aides have 
e:<preised the view that gradual imp lamentation of sucliniajor 
changes would permit the moblUsation of conservative groups 
Inside ^nd outside the agency to block changes. This view 
is not aaslly discounted, given other states' eKperiencei In 
reform efforts, 

Another Issue concerns administrative confusion and 
neglect of Htali development in the transitional period* Tlie 
rapid changes in staff assignments and responsibilities 
created a highly fluid administrative situation. It provided 
greater freedom to eKperinient v/ith nev? treatment methods, 
stlnnulated staff members to consleerable creativity^ and 
Initiative, and enabled the administration to avoid pr^- 
mature comrnltnient and cotisolidatlon of Insufficientl y 
tested programs. However, it has been charged thnt 
thl^ approach unnecessally aliana tad both old and novj 
staff memberSi 
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The I^aJs^clxus^tts Eepartraint of Y^utJn S^^nrlcei lia^ 
Ufid^rtak^n a ntajor pioneerlti^ step Ifi corrictioaa 1 r^fom^ 
It has denonswat^d that radical changes in theoJflcial 
i^e<3log/, poU^lis, and progianis of tr^atmeiit for deUnqa^snc 
y^ou^h cars be achLiv^d a s hort pailod timfi' E\rlden^8 
ti[u0 far t^idicalee that i^outh per^il^e the new ^ stpm 

spread a^fiam^nt th^t it tocourages mcr^ humme treat- 
ma^t D-f ^fmth arid off srs staff more ms oujcei for 
r^ltrntegraclng fcuth into their Hq me communiii©J* W^heth^f 
iTi tJe loEmg run th^s^ new policies gnd prcgraCTS wlU 
r^siJlt In litter prxtpctior for the coniinurmity^in^ 
^{f^sttve heip Jor trc^^bled y^outh li still to bs ^tterrtil^sd'* 



Fa sea 1. H, ®t s^l. ad^ral program a S^pporttri^ E durational 
ChaT^g^ (US^). Vol. Ill of T ha_^Progii m ^LCh^jgLg^ Santa 
Mot^lcai Ihe R^nd corpora tion* 197 5. 86 p. 

Ejcaf^irtes aa-J:8^r edu^atlpn re forws supported b y the U. OiflCi 
of Iducstlon, Cantfludei that: "Trom the Umitid e-vldstict. care^e^ edu- 
cationir^it^ current developjnent pha ia ia a fslr% %4eak pfQgr^m treatmsr^t, 
made up cf stand ard CQmponQnts, and hai be© n use d mci^ J^c al 
aducatlDn^geciciei to try to achieve other-^-tp thiiri mcrp inip^rta nt--- 
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^#3* Pearl, A. "TheCasi for Schooling America* " SQcial Policy , Vol. 2, 

Wo. 6 (March /ApiU 19 72), pp* Sl-'Sa, 



.iligues that 

It renialni toe^^-^^ww^fe^ that although ichools do 
not rian soct€t/j they are more resistant to society's 
attempt to run thern thaa are most other instltutlotis* The 
fact Is that our schools are not ironollthlc; people do not 
emerge from them as sauiagei out oim meatpacking plant. 
. *[that] rme educatlDnal reforrn Insldt arid outside 
schools is reQll/ possible, then^ because the schools 
themsalvas do not have an already establljhed or pre- 
determined moaopolistlc role* The/ offer a v^arlety of 
e3<pariences and lateresti and proy^lde a place for 
Increasing numbers of "radicar* teachers to function* 
It is, after all, only among persons with man^^ /c-ars of 
compulsory education that Ivan Illich has any following-^- 
and that is not an accidental occurrence^ Schools 
de^/elop latellectiial opponenti to injustice not because 
they are deslgaed to, but because once a group of 
inquiring youths are compelled to interact with each 
other, a percentage will begin to question the values 
and direction oi their society, Thus it ^^as the stu- 
dents and teachers in public iristltutions who first 
qiiestioned the war in Vietnam; and efforts to restrict 
them, though powerful, cannot succeed, 

^Goncludes that 

The public Schools are clearly' in desperate shape* 
Refgrm w^on't oonie easily, and we ha^e a long v\ray to 
gc* Illich and other cjitlcs provide a useful function 
\Arhen they haninner away at the schools' Inhunianlty; but 
they beconne counterproductlv^e when the offer non^ 
sclutions and lose sight of the Gideon's arniy of radi-^ 
cal public-school leaders v^hose growing number has 
greatly contributed to the clainor to do soinething about 
w^ar, racism, po\rert/i and the destruction of earth during 
the past decade* Try to deinstitutionalize education as 
a symbol and the beginning of the deinstltutionalUation of 
e-ver^thlng and you reinstate^ hg law of the jungle " 
which quickly' breaks dowii into a new set of oppressive 
institutions. The same unfortunate situatlDn holds true 
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for attaining an/of the other goals of a desirable society. 
Politics learned at the hands of Richard Daliy, culture 
picked up at the feet of Johnny Carson, and interpersDnal 
relatloni gleaned from groplngs In the street are the 
altimati^^es to schoQl* That these alternatives are already 
too characteristic of cQntemporary AmericanL society is 
not e reason for rernovlng schools, but for reforming them. 

Philips, L* "Resoclall2ation and Re-entry^i SdcenWc: Journal of Educa- 
tlonal Change , Nos. 31*32 (Novembir 1 974} , pp. 28, 53-54, 

Philips , In her reoeat evaluation of CIW Centeri (Continuing Educa^ 

tioii for Women) "Initiated in the fifties to reform educational Institutioni 

and to make them more responaive to women's ohanging roles, '* ^^^t 

Gontsnde that they have failed. Acknowledging their efforts suinrounding 



a woman's "re-entry" she acci^sea thetii of perpetuating the statu s^qxio by : 



1) reaching a homogenaous group of upper mlddle^olass women; 2) promoting 
the attitude that a "meaningful career is in no vmy deWmental to one's fern-* 
ininity;" and 3) sextsi: testing In vocaUonal □ounseling. Moreover, these 
programs had been taKen over by non-^movernent members and members in* 
^^olved in the program have, she contends^ all too often been co-opted by 
taditlonal sexist values^ 

Pincus, J. "Education, Schooilnq and Civilisation, ^S). " The •/ 
Rand Corporation, Santa Montca, California, July 1974. 11 p. 

Argues that "Refonneri are trying to transform schooling into an 
educational enterprise that will create an open society. This would 
reverse its social role from reflecting social norms to acting on them. 
Since society will not subsidise its own transformation, howevar, 
reforms must be couched in realistic, incremental terms* 
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^ ^ I Piatt, A. The Child Savers: Ihe Inyeritlori of Dellnqueacy. 

Chicago* University of Chicago Pres 1969. 181 p, 

US, 

The author, from a conflict perspective, critique s^reforms In the 

education of "delinquent" youth and exanilnea the reforrner*s liberal 

and functionalist rationales and a ssuniptions* He argues that: 

Conteinporary prograina of dellnquenc^r control cari 
be traced to the enterprising reforins of the "child 
savers" who, at the end of the nineteenth century^ 
helped to create special Judicial and correctional 
institutions for the labeling, processing^ andnaanage- 
ment of "troublesome" youth. The origins of "delin- 
quency" are to be found in the programs and ideas of 
those social reformers who recognized the existence 
and carriers of delinquent norms* IhB tmm "child _ 
savers" is used to characterize a group of "dis interested^ Ir-'^rj 
reformers who regarded their cause as a matter of 
conscience and morality, servlag no particular class 
or poiitical interests* The child savers viewed them-- 
salves as altruists and humanitarians dedicated to 
rescujfing those who were less fortunatily placed iii 
the social order* Their concern for "purity, " "salvatton, " 
"innocence, " "corruption, " and "protection" reflected 
a resolute belief in the righteousness of their nnissiarL. 

The study addresses the origins^ coinpositlon^ and 
achievements of the child-saving mDvement in the United 
States* The child savers went beyorid more hurnanltarian 
refomns of existing institutions* They brought attention 
to™and, in doing so* invented new categories of youthful 
misbehavior which had been hitherto unappreciated. It is 
with this recognition and discovery of youthful crime that 
this study is specifically concerned* 

Granted the benign moti\/es of the child savers, the 
programs they enthusiastically supported dimiriished the 
civil liberties and privacy of youth. Adolescents v^mre 
treated as though they were naturall/ dependent, requiring 
constant pervasive supervision* Although the child 
savers were rhetorically concerned with protecting children 
from the physical and moral dangers of an increasingly 
industrialized and urban societal their [re forms] seemed 
to aggravate the probleni:* This study consequently 
attempts to locate the social bias of humanitarian 
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ideals *atid to reconcile the Intentions of the child 
iavers vylth the iTis|itutiDni that thef helped to create. 
Particular atteation^\^ydt^fee paid to underatanding (1) 
the relatioriihip bstvveen social reforms and related 
changes In thi administration of criminal justice, 
(2) the motives, class interests, aspirations, and ^ 
purposis of child-saving organisations, (3) the 
methodi by which coinmunities eitablish the formal 
machiniry^ for regulating crime, and (4) the dis- 
tinctions faet\vesn Idealized goals and enforced condltlocis 
in the impleaantatlon of moral crusades -cum-refonns, 

^^3'-^'? Rasnlck,H.S. Turning on the System! War In the Philadalphla Puibllc 

Schools , NBw 'fQTki Random House, 1970. 229 p. 

This is a personal account of the change effort in th# Philadelphia 

School System in 1967-'1968, The reform movement, headed by Mark 

Shedd/ attanipted to transform this large urban school system^ to make It 

mora relaxant and rtsponsivs to student needs, to involve students, teaoh- 

ers ana adminlstators in more "meaningful experiences**' The people 

who proniDtsd this change came to view the effort as a failure* rhest 

"revolutionary charigis" proved threatening to members of the school system 

and the cDmmijnity. The reforms^ rocai^tgpd-OTTtEito^ fmm the teachers 

union, city hall, adnilnistators , parents and| most Ironloally^, fte^the 

black com^un-ity, at vs^hlch many of these changes were directed. 



^ 7 Cn- ^vlin. A, M. and I. O'Neill. "Growth and Change in Highar Education, " 
>J.bU i^o B Connery (ed-)- The Corooratl ^^ th^ nampuBt Corporate 

guQD oft of Higher -Education in the 1970' s. ProciedingS of the Academy 
ofPolltlcal Science, Vol- 30, No. 1 (1970), pp, 66-74, 
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2 I ■ Rlvlln. A. M. and P. M. Timpane. Planfted Variation In Sducatioti; 

Should We Give tJp or Try Harder ? Brookings Studies in Social 
Eitperimentation. Washington, D- C- : The Brookings Institution, 
1975. 

Reports findings of a 1973 "conference of experts" that attempted 
to determint "-what want wrong" in fducational reform programs to "tmprowe 
the education of poor children in the pre-school or elementary grades. " 
Kermit Gorden, President of the Brookings Foundation, asks in his fore- 
word: "What went wrong? Wire the plaiined variations poorly designed, 
poorly exicuted, or poorly evaluated? Or was the whole idea of pianned 
variation naive in he first place?" (p. vLij The "experts, " 1. e.. the 
researchers and project administrators (those who received most of 
the federal funds spent on the reforms — albeit in "soft mone/!"), rather 
predictably rispond that thej^ should try harder, that the programs should 
continue, but on a more experiemental and icientifically rigorous basis. 
This Is a good example of how "change agents" with systems -anal/sis 
baises and assumptions are unable to explain their failures using these 
same biases and assumptions and ignoririg conflict perspectives. 



3 /n Scribner, J. D. et al. "School Finance Reform. " Education and 
^- Urban Society Vol. 5, No. 2 (February 19 73). pp. 133-148. 

Argues that 

... the aftermath of the California Supreme Court decision 
in the case of Serrano v. Priest with all its complexities 
and uajas-nlved ispues (1) raises questions about the 
underlying social and econoraic princlplas of major 
school finance proposals, (2) elicits pragmatic alter- 
natives for replacing present systeras of finance, and 
(3) stimulates speculation on the potential of the court's 
decision for educational reform. 
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3^^^^i Selakovich, D* *'The Failure of School Reform. Educational Studies, 
\^ol. 6, No. 1 and 2 (Spring/Summer 1975), pp, n-ZS, 

The author proposes that 

During the decade of the sixties, the Americari public 
schools were subjected to a deep, searching, and critical 
analysis which was without precedent in history. The 
criticism ranged from massive studies such as the Coleman 
Report to more emotional and personal broadsides such as 
Mat Hentoff's Our Qhildren are Dying . Sorrie evren suggested 
that schools be eliminated. 

Yet not much was changed. The Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity of the United States Senate 
f provided over 13, OOO pages of reports and testimony in 

December of 1972 on the status of equality in public education 
in the United States, Their conclusion: the public schools were 
falling, and they were failing the poor as seriously in 1972 as 
they were a decade earlier* John Fischer's analy^sls in 1970 
would have found few who would disagree among the hundreds 
who testified before the Senate Committee^ "For all te turmoil 
of the sixtles--the excitement, the demonstratloas, and revolu- 
tionary rhetoric- — the decade now ended has brought little actual 
alteration In most schools* Fischer was hopefuL however, for 
he felt that the decade of school criticism had caught the spirit 
of the people and that the schools were ready for change. In 
his words, "the social order appears ready to rebuild the schools. " 
This, of course, implies that the iiocial order had changed 
greatly enough so that the schools were no longer functional, 
unable to serve the "new" social order. This nmw social order 
is hard to find- It is difficult to find any really basic change 
in the economic, social, or political instltutioas of the society. 

Even if one could find a new social order based on emerging 
values, the schools would be slow In reflecting the changes. 
The school may be one of the most resistant of all social insti- 
tutions to the process of change. The crltlcis of the sixties 
were concerned with curriculum reform, a more humanistic edu-- 
cation, the democraticatlon of the classroom and the school 
process, the utilisation of the school as an Inatruinent of change, 
and a deep interest in the schooling of the children of the poor 
and the minorities. In many respects, it was a call for revolution. r 

He then presents an "explanation of failure'' using a group conflict 
argurnent: 
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The major questidri miBe6 by this analysis is: Why is even 
modest change In schoolin.g so difficult to achieve? It is pos- 
sible that the old theories about the school as a reflection of 
the society are not tenablt. Not that ''society'' is much inter- 
ested in change, if indeed one can define "society" or its values 
in the United States, Th« Idaa that there is such a thing as a 
community of values in any school district may be a myth. Maybe 
schools do not reflect community values at all but only their own 
"values, " Nor are all schoois necessarily alike. If indeed* 
this phenonnenon exists, It could go a long way toward explaining 
any school* s resistance change. 

Perhaps the only really central value which schools have in 
common is that of self-pr^servatlon and perpetuation. In practice, 
this becornes the preservation, and perpetuation of a bureaucracy 
with a vague, generallEed function of providing schooling for a 
legally defined age group in avery community. What this schooling 
is may vary, but the maintenance of a conirtion bureaucratic 
structure to provide it doaa -niDt vary. Maybe schools have become 
so bureaucratized that changa is unthinkable* The teachers have 
assigned roles which th®y ara reluctant to change. Most may have 
worked out their own "systara'' of relatioQihips with students 
which fits them welL Moat may be in such familiar ruts with 
the content they teach, tha way thei^ handle dally problems, and 
the techniques they use taadiing and in control of the student 
population that they are not interested in change. Change Is 
always a threat. To an erxtrenched bureaucrat^ it is suicide. 

The same might be mi6 of the prliicipals, superintendents, 
and school boards. Principals are not typically rewarded for 
the ability to promote change, not by thilr teachers nor by the 
administrative hierarchy. What they are rewarded for is their 
ability to run a smooth organisation. Low visibility and the 
absence of public controversy are the marks of a good prin- 
cipal. The same could be said for most superintendents. Similarly 
school boards are not nottd for rocking the boat. Indeed, their 
major concern is to keep th© schoois running smoothly. Even if 
one assunnes that the majoi' innovations discussed in this paper 
were great hopes for changa^ the various school bureaucracies 
were unable to absorb them all as if nothing had happened. The 
alternative school movem^^nt was either ignored or absorbed, he 
efforts of the national govarnment were easily accommodated, 
and the community control movement was a change in form more 
than in substance. 
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Yet it would have been irnpossible for school people to 
ignore the school reform movement if it had ever seriously 
threatened the major goal of survival* Obviously, the sur^ 
vival of Bny school bureaucracy* depends to some eKtent on 
its public i*nage. If there is widespread dissatisfactlDn with 
a schooh those responsible for its operation — the teachers, 
administrators, and the school board—must deal with the 
criticisms in some way. This was never the case regarding 
the school reform movement. Although a few professors in 
colleges of sducation, a few of their students, some class- 
room teachers, and a host of professional literary critics had 
high hopes for reform, the general public never seemed to get 
the idea* Except for a few isolated instances, it is doubtful 
if the public was ever aware that a school reform movement 
existed* Parents everywhere seemed more interested in get-- 
ting their kids into Headstart than in dismantling the educational 
bureaucracy. 

What the schools are doing is not necessarily educating 
children or neglecting their education; not killing kids or human- 
izing themr not meeting individual needs or neglecting them. 
What they are really doing is mainly insuring their continued 
existence* If the school reform movement proves ap/thing, it 
proves how capable the schools are in resisting threats to that 
existence. 

Thus^with all its noisei its millions of words, its dedicatad 
activists* the school reform movemsnt has faded into history 
with hardly a trace of evidence that it ever existed. The gigantic 
educational system lumbers on with ohly a vague awareness 
that there ever was such a thing as a school reform movement* 
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3* 5. ^ ^ « IShiff , M. "The Educational Failure of Community Control in Inner-City 

' New York." PM Delta Kappan , Vol.57, No. 6 (February 1975)^ pp. 375 
378. 

Building upon the conclusions of Kennath Clark who contends that 
decentralization "had failed to Improve education and so far has resulted 
in power grabs and itwggles over jobi and conteol of finances," Shiff at- 
^ tacks community contt-o^^^^^wwhoie failure to serve the educational 

needs of children, he contends, lies in 1) the weakness of the solution in 
Itaelf; and 2) the leadership^ "many. ..were financially irresponsible, 
educationally incompetent and paffoiage oriented . " 



J , Shlmahara, N. ■'Education Beyond Socialization. " Paper presented at 

5- -5 ' Annual Meeting, American Educational Research Association, 1974. 

24 p. 

Shimahara argues that radical educational reform efforts cannot take 
place in Isolation from societal change. American schools are agents of 
the society. To change the schools, one must first change the society. 
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Silberman, H. "Involving the Youngtg®^^* Phi Delta Kappan, 
VoL5. , No* ^ (Ma^ 1975), pp. 596-600. 

The author examines two case studies (China and the Synanon 

PoundetlDn) of attempts to "integrate ^outh into the world of work and 

civic responsibility. He then identifies some Gomrnon features found 

in work'-^study reforms 

being conducted across the United States, I discovered 
alenients of the two exemplars already discussed* I was 
interested in proffram features which might be associated 
with student satisfaction, an important dependent variable 
in voluntary progranis. My study showed that students are 
more satisfied with school-^supervised work/education pro^ 
grains that with part-time jobs obtained on their own. The 
factors contributing most to Job satisfaction were* (1) 
group atmosphere* i. a* the social climate of the work team* 
the availability of supportuve stimulation, and a sense of 
family on the Johi (2) influence of adult role models, inclu- 
ding ratio of adults to young people and extent to which 
students percei'^ad the adults as knowing their Jobs; (3) 
meaningfulness of work* i. e. , importance of the job, 
extent of decision making involved^ status and level of 
responsibility* eiUtonomy provided, and dependence of 
others on on^'s performance^ and (4) feedback, which tells 
whether people i,re responsive to what one does on the job, 
whether they get angr^^ at mistakes and give praise for a good 
Job* etc* 

My finding^ suggest that work/education coordinators 
might improve a student's work experience by analyzing 
the structure of the workplace and either assigning students 
to sites which teve these properties or assisting employers 
to provide such d setting. 
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oprlng, J. '•Traciltloii;; in Urrian nchuol R^^lunn, .■.liJL-iULAlM.^^^^^ 
Vol. 99, No. 233G (MuvMnibui 1971), 4;:H-4-Kk 

Spring contaruln that 

Histcricaliy* v/c knov/ that keepiiig ih^-: -.'MI'^^m- ^ \h 
of politics roaJl!/ meant keeping tho schools ^nit o[ the hands 
of immigrants and CathQllcrj. Today^, opposition lo com-^ 
munity control of the schools i^^ a combination of racial 
bigotry and reaistancfe to change* Tecacher.^ particulariy 
fear an/ changes that might threaten their Beciirlty and 
jobs, Tho growth of an urban school bureaucracy which 
freed teachers from the hiring and firing policieB of local 
ward bo^sen provided an important source oi Gmpluyrnent 
protection* On^^ of th^ great stumbling blanks to a ff^nirn 
to local control city schools i.^ the problem of protecting 
the teachers v/hile, at the same time, asnuring that they 
remain sensitive to local needs- 

To reverse the custodial function of urban schools would 
require a revolution in our attitudes toward the value and 
necessity of education* Perhaps writers such as Paul Goodman 
and Edgar Friedanberg are harbrlngers of a future era when 
children will be free to attend or not attend a larg^- variety of 
different schools. School laws that are based up.. . the fear 
that a child will become a moral degenerate unless proteuteid 
by the school would have to be changed* It would also 
require a basic change in attitudes toward the social role of 
the urban school. 

If the urban school is to continue to be used as an 
instrument of social reform, It should not act as a shield 
between tho child and the community* The school cannot 
protect the ghetto child from a world that he must face 
after school hours, and protection of the middle-class 
urban dweller only leads to greater social ignorance and 
irresponsibility* While teaching about social problems 
is laudable, it often becomes artificial and results in moral 
platitudes. A student leaves a classroom with only vague 
feelings about the real workings of social organizations 
and methods of solving social problems. One thing that 
appears to have broken the shield between the school 
and .community, and has made the student socially and 
politically aware, has been the involvement of the school 
in political controversy. Putting the schools back Into 
politics appears to be one of the great educational changes 
of the 20th century. 
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' No,..; (Ntay pp. . ivi-.!u4. 

IJjunq r\ ctaiiii conflict pf:^r:;:poctivo , 3t=:'in artjuen that cominunity de- 
:;: lor :]chcol retorTT:n in >iov/ Vurr ^ ;ii:y havu boon rhwrnt^-i by uuHiiu^'- 

ttonnl rncinm-^-^trntogian of containment and control* She annert^ that 
ochool deocgrcsgation and docentrnli5:ation have not occurred: community 
action has evoked empty rhotorln and teken g?3sture3 from thoao who contejl 

tions about low expactatlona for Blacks and Puerto Rlcans, Ohe furtlior 
Gitoa ways in which nchool poHcien nupprosD studc: r action for meaningful 
change, 

3 3 . 49 Stretch, B,B, ''Tho Rloc of tho Troe School* In The Rndlcnl Papers, H.W. 
" Sobol and A,E. Sal^ (od:^). New York: Harper and Row, 1972, 

Despite rofonTi otfortB socking to reach into tho Indian and Spanish 
communities, the Santa Fe Community School remains essentially white 
middle claos* The Chlcanos and Indians tend to shy away from such 
experiments partly because their cultures are conservative and highly 
smictured in terms of roles and partly because the poor cannot take 
chances with their children's futures. Thus the schoors attempt to 
Include all children equally i£j not successful as a result of cultural and 
economic factors* 

„„M H L rr-" P-"^-"^^- The ForTn.il.-itlon and Unfits 

1974. 328 p. 

>i "priuilpco .-^nd nomination; The 
Z^^.na^ Information . Vol. 14. No. 6 (1975). pp. US 145. 
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3, 3 //2. V.tnTil, VV. "Ur. .Mil (if the; ffiqh Schuul in the Mii]-iy70'B. " Phi 
|H/lhi Kupfjciru Vf^K .h, No. 7 {Maruii I37h), pp. 493-494, 

CorUnnd::) rhaL 

How any ruapQrick> to Viu-j uiyh suhuul luLuini proposol^ 
of the 1970b will depend on one*£i view of what constitutes 
good education. It will also be affected in part one's 
commitment to or dissent from earlier reforms. 

Supporters of compenBatory education for thtj 
disadviantaged and advocates of special stress on rQcial"' 
ethnic groupii through multiculturaL pluralistic educa-- 
tion mav bo troubled by a relative lack of emphasis on 
their concerns in the proposals of some of the high school 
reformers of the mid^^l970s. Those who support innovative 
forms of school organizationi such as team teaching, or 
who sponsor open classrooms, may conclude that their 
reforms hove been relatively neglected. They may find 
solace in that the new reforms do not deny their chosen 
emphases* But to be largely ignored is cold comfort. 

Objections to the general tenor of the reports are 
likely to be raised by academic critics, supporters of the 
structure-of-the-disciplines approach, and proponents of 
chR large comprehensive high schooL The academic critics 
may dl.^seiit from the heavy emphasis on community 
orientation and the action learning in the new proposals. 
More, rather than less, t'me devoted to the academic 
subjects would be recommended by the academicians. 
Supporters of the structure--of-the'-disclplines approach 
may see the new refonns as too mucli concerned with the 
heat of involvement and too little concerned for the cool 
analysis of processes, concepts, relationships and ways 
of inquiry thiough the separate disciplines. Supporters 
of the comprehensive high school may see the diversity of 
programs inherent in the 1970s proposals as a threat to 
the social cement holding society together which they 
believe can better be nrovlded by the comprehensive high 
school attended by all the young people of the American 
democracy. 

Some may react ambivalently. A contemporary 
inheritor of the progressive tradition who holds that high 
school education must meet the needs of the learner, 
illuminate social realities, analyze values, and provide 
reorganized relevant knowledge may welcome the interest in 
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^n-juth noeds, the social concern, and the quest for rele-- 
Venice manifest in the proposals for the 1970s. Yet he 
ma/ wonder whether enough attention Is given to the 
personal needs of /outh, or to value anal/sis, or to 
reorganisation of the content of high school curricula* 
A social reconstnictionist m^y hail the evident school 
concern and communlt/ orientation of the new proposals. 
Yet the reconstructionlst ma/ doubt whether sufficient 
emphasis is placed on a broad social frame of reference 
in a societ/ which seems to him to require fundamental 
reconstructionj ha may sadl/ suspect that the new work 
orientation ma/ slmpl/ teach /outh to adjust to the status 
quo. 



3 I 73 With/combre, J* "Head Start in Micronesia. " Young Children . 
VoL 27, No. 6 (August 1972^ pp, 346-349. 

The author suggests that the reform program is a qualified 
success for two reasons: (1) because 

Small children are never left without the warm 
supervision of an adult or older sibling* The/ are 
loved, carried, nurtured and cajoled. Young children 
sleep with an adult of their choosing. The/ are allowed 
great freedom in running, cllvnbing and exploring which 
results in tremendous agillt/ and confidence. The/ are 
eKceptionall/ active and appear to be happ/, secure 
children. 

and (2) because 

Parent involvement, essential to good education 
an/where, is impressive in the Micronesian Head Start 
programs. Not onl/ do the parents provide the buildings, 
their maintenance and a major portion of the equipment, 
but the/ also assist the teachers, are involved in 
training programs, and make man/ decisions in coordina- 
tion with the director and teachers regarding the Head 
Start program in their village. The/ are also involved 
in and reinforcing of the education of their children. 
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^/3* Wolf, W. C. and j. j. Fiorino. ''Some PerspGctives of Educational 

ChdngeAi^r^^^ EducaLional Forunu Vol- 3 3, No. 1 (^Juve^lbe^ 
1973), pp. 79-84." 

Reports findings of a survey assessing "pedagogical reforms" 

and concludes that mindless technological pragmatism v/ould seem to 

be the most serious obstacles to more humane schools: 

And that is preciselv' the school' s problem, not merely to 
satisfy' interests that are already there, but to present and 
incuLcate a value for "interests" which are not. The 
demand for both critical thought, and expression seems 
almost unavoidably to be an external demand and there-^ 
fore a "discipline" rather than an inclination. In the last 
analysis, our insistence on the child's accepting this 
discipline can only rest on the putative usefulness of that 
knowledge, in some future when it may correspond with his 
immediate Interests, or on the notion that it i£ valuable^ 
for reasons not directly connected with his momentary 
desires. It is, of course, precisely that distinction which 
many educational reformers assert cannot be made, but 
that is for the moment beside the point. The schools do . 
not fail at doing something which children could do on their 
own. They may fail, but they fail at doing something else 
which no one could do on his own precisely because it is 
a public or social thing which Is involved and not a private 
one at alL 

All of this leads us no doubt into thorny questions 
about the nature of man, society, and value, which bristle 
with difficulty on anyone's view. The new educational 
critics spend little time on such issues, except to hint 
by their very method of proceeding that such questions are 
pointlesSp What they, like most educational theorisis 
in our day, want do do is to substitute the problems of 
psychology for the problems of man and value which have 
always been central to any concitpt of educating. We are 
now encouraged"-indesd, virtually coerced--into talking 
of "organism, " "need, " and "motivation, " to the eKclusion 
of "person, " "will, " or "moral justification* " 

Although these latter concepts may be difficult, and 
questions about them old and frayed by repeated attempts to 
answer them, they are still the only concepts and questions 
upon which any defansible logic of educating can rest. The 
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attempt to reduce every pedagogical issue to a 
risy^hological problam, and then to compel us to search 
tor some mysterious technique to resolve it, sorno 
pedagoguos- stone which v/ill transmute the harsh ele« 
ments of school experience into an emotionally" pleasing 
harmony of interest and dasit:e, is certainly open to 
question* Clearly, the results of this stragegy, so 
carefully honored, offer little comfort. It may not be 
too much to suggest that continuing the attempt appears 
likely to lead only to a dangerous befuddling not only 
of teachers and parents but of children themseives. 
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if 

Zacharins, J. "Rotronnectivfi Vlnw of Etlucationn! ChongG«r{^MS#?^^ 

National Elementary Principal VoL 53, No, 2 (January 1974), 
pn. 14-15* 

Critically assesses American science education reforms since 

Sputnik in 1956* He suggests that "instant edi cational reform is a 

wish fulfillmeni; for the naive, that -p^r^ purpose of education should 

be "to provide a child with an intellectual machete that he can use 

to cut his way out of a thicket. 

He concludes fria t educa^oneil reformers can learn much from 

'^m'^/ican corporations: 

I believe that in past reforms, v;e have surrendered 
too easily to the tyranny of the existing system: the 
tyranny^of courses, course credits, and the enforcement 
mechanisms called tests^nd examinations. The system 
is geared to producing a uniformly taught product, whereas 
we should want variety and diversity in subject, in iyle, 
in pace, and in performance. It is tempting to blame 
the schools alone fur their failings. But they and the 
colleges cannot resist the strong image of what the 
public believes education is supposed to 5-::% Nor have 
we used the information media^-'the newspapers^ radio, 
and talevision^'-to help the public revise its views so 
that we might gain freedom for the educational system* 
How many people have taken to heart the "facts, facts, 
facts'' of Charles Dickens* Hard Times ? Even the tyranny of 
the bells has not been altered one bit by Bel Kaufman's 
U p the Down Staircase , The public still considers 
taachGrs and school administrators to be Inadequate 
when, in fact, they are required to perform impossible 
tasks* The Tyrannies of topic, time, and testing cannot 
be relieved by teachers, administi^^tors, or educational 
reformers until the public understands what Is wrong and 
is willing to try new modes. 

What holds back educational reform? The thriving 
industries like electronics, aviation, chemicals, and 
pharmaceuticals spend at least 5 to 10 percent of their 
gross income on research and development, pilot production, 
and preparation for large scale distribution. In contrast, 
the railroad industry and ^he n'^hool Industry (which runs 
at about $100 billion per year) have spent less than two = 
tenths of one percent on reform. The public is not yet 
willing to think in terms of 5 percent"-$5 billion a year-- 
for the proce^es of improving education. 
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Items Grouped by Theoreticwl-Cujf.-Value Bias 



For cases studies illustrating evolutionary and neo-evolutionars' 
approaches to educational reform, see, intn'^lia, the following "Ca 
Book" Items: ' 



1,1. 02 
1. 1. 17 
1. 1. 18 

1. 2. 04 

2. 0. 02 
2. 0. 05 
2. 1. 01 
2. 1. 14 
2, 1. 15 
2. 1. 16 
2.1,21 
2, 1. 27 
2. 1. 32 
2. 1. 42 
2. 1. 56 
2. 1, 58 
2. 1. 60 
2. 2, C ' 
2, 2. 17 
2. 2, 23 
2, 2. 26 
2. 2. 31 
2. 2. 35 
2. 2. 43 
2. 2. 45 
2. 2. 49 
2. 2. 55 

3. 04 
2. 3. 11 
2. 3. 42 
2, 3. 53 
2. 3. 55 
2, 3, 56 
2, 3. 59 

2, 2, 62 

3. 1. 10 
3. 2. 01 
3. 2. 03 
3. 2, 06 
3. 2. 08 
3. 2. 16 



3. 2. 21 
3. 2. 28 
3. 2. 74 
3. 2. 100 
3. 2. 124 
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For casG studies illustrating structnn • l-functionai approaches 
Id ecJuccitiQricil raJorm, ^ee, iriiar^liu, l ^u igllDWing "Case Book'' 
items: 
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I. 1. 03 


2, 


2. 32 


3. 


2. 48 


1. 1. 04 


2. 


2, 33 


3. 


2. 51 


1. 1. 08 


2. 


. 2. 34 


3. 


2. 56 


1 1.09 


2. 


2. 3& 


3. 


2. 5 7 


1.1.11 


2. 


2. 40 


3. 


2, 65 


:. 1. 20 


2. 


2. 41 


3. 


2. 70 


1. 2. 08 


2. 


2, 50 


3. 


2. 75 


1.3. 03 


2. 


2. 51 


3. 


2. 77 


1. 3. 05 


2. 


2. 54 


3. 


2. 101 


1. 3. 06 


2. 


2. 57 


3. 


2. 113 


1. 3. 08 


2. 


3. 01 


3. 


2. 118 


1.3.11 


2. 


3. 12 


3. 


2. 126 


2. 0, 03 


2. 


3. 14 


3. 


3. 01 


2. 1. 02 


2. 


3. 17 


3. 


3. 02 


1. 03 


2. 


3. 19 


3. 


3. 04 


2.1. 06 


2. 


3. 22 


3. 


3. 15 


2.1,12 


2. 


3. 23 


3. 


3. 18 


2. I- 13 


2. 


3. 24 


3, 


3. 23 


2. 1. 20 


2. 


3. 26 


3. 


3. 25 


2. 1. 22 


2. 


3. 30 


3. 


3. 30 


2. 1.25 


2. 


3. 31 


3. 


3. 43 


2. 1. 29 


4i > 


3. 35 


3. 


3. 44 


2. 1. 30 


2, 


3. 36 


3. 


3. 50 


2. 1. 33 


2. 


3, 37 


3. 


3. 55 


2. 1. 39 


2. 


3. 39 


3. 


3. 57 


2 . 1.41 


2. 


3. 40 


3. 


3. 70 


2. 1. 44 


2. 


3. 47 






2, 1. 46 


2. 


3. 48 






2. ] 48 


2. 


3. 52 






2. 1. 54 


2. 


3. 60 






2.1.55 


2. 


3. 61 






2, 1. 59 


2. 


3. 62 






2. 2. 01 


2, 


3. 64 






2. 2. 10 


2. 


3. 66 






2. 2. 11 


2. 


3. 68 






2. 2. 12 


2. 


3. 71 






2. 2, 13 


2. 


3. 72 






2. 2. 15 


2. 


3. 73 






2. 2. 18 


3. 


1. 02 






2. 2. 19 


3. 


1, 07 






2. 2. 22 


3. 


1. 08 






2. 2. 27 


3. 


2. 09 






2. 2. 28 


3. 


2. 10 






2. 2. 29 


3. 


2. 29 






2. 2. 30 


3, 


2. 39 
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For case studies illustrating systems approaches to educational 
reform, see, intenalia, the fDllowing "Case Book" items; 



1. I. 01 
1. 1. 06 
1.1,15 

1. 2. 06 
1. 2. 07 
1. 2. 09 
1.2. 10 
1. 2. U 
1. 2, 13 
1. 2, 14 
1. 2, 15 
1.2. 16 

1. 3. 09 

2. 1. 57 
2. 2. 46 
2. 2. 47 
2. 2. 48 
2. 2. 02 
2. 2. 24 
2. 2. 33 
2, 2. 34 
2. 2. 46 
2. 2, 47 
2, 2. 48 
2. 3. 02 
2. 3. 25 
2. 3. 44 
2, 3, 45 

2. 3, 46 

3. 2. 25 
3, 2, 112 
3. 2. 120 
3. 3, 08 
3. 3. 12 
3. 3. 61 
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For case studies tUustrating Marxist and Neo-Marxist (i. , 
economic dtiterministic and interest-group conflict) approaches to 
educational retorm, see, inter Blia , the foilovvlng ''Case Book" itema: 



1. 1. 05 


2. 


3. 74 


1. 1. 07 


2, 


3. 76 


1. 1. 10 


3, 


1. 09 


1, 1. 13 


3. 


2. 04 


I. 1. 14 


3, 


2. 07 


1. 1. 16 


3. 


2. 17 


1. 1. 19 


3, 


2. 19 


1,1.21 


3. 


2. 30 


1. 2. 01 


3. 


2. 41 


1 2. 02 


3. 


2. 45 


1, 3. 07 


3, 


2. 52 


2. 0. 06 


3, 


2, 54 


2. 0. 07 


3, 


2. 55 


2. 1. 05 


3. 


2. 64 


2. 1. 09 


3. 


2. 67 


2. 1. 10 


3, 


2. 68 


2. 1. 19 


3. 


2. 69 


2, 1. 26 


3. 


2. 91 


2. 1. 35 


3. 


2, 99 


2, 1, 47 


3, 


2. 116 


2j 1. 53 


3, 


2, 125 


2. 1. 62 


3. 


3. 03 


2. 2, OS 


3. 


3. 07 


2. 2, 06 


3, 


3, 11 


2. 2, 24 


3, 


3, 13 


2. 2. 25 


3. 


3. 14 


2. 2. 59 


3. 


3. 19 


2. 3. 03 


3. 


3. 26 


2. 3. 05 


3. 


3. 28 


2. 3. 06 


3. 


3. 32 


2. 3. 07 


3. 


3. 35 


2. 3, 18 


3, 


3. 37 


2. 3. 32 


3. 


3. 38 


2. 3, 34 


3. 


3. 39 


2. 3. 37 


3. 


3, 40 


2, 3, 41 


3. 3, 41 


2. 3. 43 


3. 


3. 45 


2. 3. 54 


3, 


3. 47 


2. 3. 65 


3. 


3. 58 


2.3.69 


3. 


3. 63 


2, 3, 70 


3, 3. 68 




3. 


3, 71 
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For case studies illustrating cultural and social-movement 
approaches to educational reform, see, Interjfelia, the following 

"Case Book" Items: i 



1. 2. OS 

1, 2. 12 

2. 1. 04 
2. 1. 07 
2. 1. 24 
2. 1. 31 
2. 1. 34 
2. 1. 38 
2. 2. 07 
2. 2. 08 
2. 2. 09 
2. 2, 14 
2. 2. 16 
2. 2. 20 
2. 2. 37 
2. 2. 42 
2. 2. 44 
2. 2. 52 
2. 2. 56 
2, 2. 58 
2. 3. 21 

2. 3. 50 

3. 1, OS 
3. 2. 22 
3. 2. 26 
3. 2, 38 
3. 2. 76 
3. 2. 81 
3. 2. 83 
3. 2. 115 
3. 3, 06 
3. 3. 16 
3. 3. 29 
3. 3. 33 
3. 3. 34 
3, 3. 36 
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If, for exainpla, we use the matrix in Figure One, the refurm 
goals, or "major outcomes sought, " of such organizations, to the 
extent that the^ seek greater social and educational equitv^, most 
often reflect a neo^-MarKian or iaterest-'group conflict orientation. 
Their choices as to reform means, or to ''acope and process" of 
educational reform means, are, however, most often found to be 
grounded in neo-^evolutionaf y, functionalist and s/sterns theory. 
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For case studies illustrating Anarchistic and Utopian approaches 
to educational reforni, see. Inte^rplia, the followinq "Case Book" items: 



2. 1. 45 
2. 1. 51 
2. 3. 08 
2. 3. 33 

2. 3. 57 

3. 2. 12 
3. 2. 13 
3. 2. 97 
3. 2, 103 
3. 3. 20 
3. 3. 22 
3. 3. 65 
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